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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


IlnxTiY "WADswoTiTTr was Ijorn in the city of 

l^ortl.'inil. State of Afainc, on the 27th I’ebruary 1807. Ilia 
parents, v liQ were in easy cireurustaiices, sent Jiim at tlie 
ago of foni-tecTi to liow doin Collogo in the neighbouring 
1o\Yii of lirnnswick, and in 1825. after the usual currieiilurn 
of f<jiir year.s, he graduated thorn with high honours. In 
that same year ho entered the law-otlicc of his father; but 
in a few months lie was relieved from the uncongenial study 
of law by a proposal on tbe part of his alma mater, which, 
more than any possible di[iloma, attests the kind as well as the 
degree of merit he must have displayed, and the reputation 
he Innl acfjuircd during his attendance at College. It was 
proposed to found a rrofossorship of Modern Tjanguages in 
liowdoin College; and this Profe.ssor.ship was oTfured to Tiong- 
A'llow, though in his teens, and not specially jirepared for 
the work. 'Phe tVdlego authorities, how'c^er, were not mis- 
taken in tiieir estimate of fjongfellow's fitnos'^, intellectual 
and jnoral. Immediately on accepting their olfor, he crossed 
the Atlantic to thoroughly prepare himself for his profes- 
si(mal duties l)y a residence of three years and a half in 
I'jnglanil, Franee, Itnl}, Wpain, Cernirany, and irf>llflnd; and 
from 1829 to 1835 ho prelected with so great success, and 
even in IJow’doin College, lliat, on the Pi'ofefesor.*.hip of 
Alodf'rn Languages and liellcs Lettresm tlio University of Cam¬ 
bridge, IMassachusctts, becoming vacant irf the latter of these 
two ycors, he w’as at once in\itcd to fill the chair. On oc¬ 
casion of this advancement he took another year in Kuropc, 
spending most of it in Cerniany, Dennjark, and Sweden, for 
the purpose of gaining a farther insight into the literature 
of Northern Europe. In 1836, therefore, he commenced his 
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professional labours at Oarnbrid^^c ; and ever siiico that time 
he has continued distinguished ornament of tiiis, the niot>t 
famous as well as the oldest university in the United States. 
A short visit which he paid to Europe in 1842, was for the 
restoration of his health. 

Jf to these particulars he subjoined a chronological ’ist of 
Tjongfellow's publications, the reader will have before iiiru 
all the information wliich can bo derived from reviewers 
and booksellers regardhig the jiorsonal and literary lii'-lorv 
of our author. The pieces entitled “Earlier I'oeins” inu.st 
be regarded merely as a specimen of his youtliful composi¬ 
tions ; for, during his student life, he made many tcnlalivt' 
eontrihutions to The, United Ijitcranj O'lsctU’, and p)'i!- 

h.ibly to otlier iieriodicals besides 3 and it was Ihe succj-^s' of 
t.liesf* W'hich procured him admittance afforwaids into llu' 
tri( d band of nriters in The North American Ilevh ?c. Of Jii.-i 
6 o])ar'itc j)ublieations, the following is a coni]»le(e Ii«^t : — 

1833. Coplas do Manvique, a poem translated from the- 
Spanish. 

1835. Outre-mcr, i e., beyond pens^ a pi()‘'.e norK rei'oiJ- 
iiig the imjjrcsdons of a selioLirly traveller in 
Southern Europe. 

1839. Hyperion, a romance in prose, an idealization of 

the preceding. 

1840. Voices of the Night. 

1841. IJallads and other roems, imduding The ChUdrcii of 

the Jjord'x Snji^ter, a Iran'-lation from the Swedish, 

1842. Tlic Spanish Student, a <lrama, 

1843. Poems 011 Slavery. 

1844. The lielfry of llrugos, and other Poe.ns, 

1845. Tlig Poets and Po('tr_)r of I'hirojte. 

18IG. Two Editions of all his pre\ iou.s]y published Poems. 

1847. Evangeline. 

1851. The CJoldcn Legend. 

18.j 5. Hiawatha, 

This scantiness of biographical detail is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation rather than regfct. Happy the reign of winch 
the history is short, was a just reflection, wdien tlie liisttiry of 
a jicoplc meant little more than tlie liistory of its govern¬ 
ment, i.e.y of wars wdth enemies abroad, and collisions with 
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revolutionary or finareliical forces at home. In the same sense, 
happy the man wliose life-story is brief. Life, in such a 
ca.so, is not so inneh :i war or series of battles, with their 
V ic'issitvulos, their wild cxelteinent a)»d terrible diMistors, as 
a journc'y or series of exeursioiis, tMiIiveiied indeed by ad- 
\eiitirfe, but unehequered by mishaps, and attended only by 
fatif^ue to sweeten the intervals of repose. Had hou|^fellow 
b.'w'ii naturally a robust and froward spirit, capable of bear- 
iiijr hc.avy burdens, and requiring to bo tamial by carry¬ 
ing them through life, then hatl we Avihlie.d for him a dif¬ 
ferent career. Hut a spirit so gentle and meek as breathes 
in bispoetry would have sueeurubed in a'fitanie life-struggle: 
lo aet out an epos of strife, and crown it with p.'eaiis of \ ic- 
tory would not have been hifsj and we arc therefore glad 
that he was spared the dust and din of the arena, where his 
i.-ii'^e would have been dulled to tlio.se sights and sounds 
Ill’beauty which form the dI*^tiiigui9hLJig eUarm of liis verses, 
Wdiat tlie Abbess of Iriningard, in the (loldeii Ijegend, siya 
to J'llsie of \’og<*h\eid's niin'-treJ'^y, Is true of his ouii : — 


I 

I 

I 


I 


Jli-! '•uii^ \^.^s of tliL* suiiiinci' time, i 

The very hii«ls saii^ in his iliyuict 

I'lic siiiisliiiic, the (!• ill lolls air, 

llu* liMjpMiice c)l the llnwem.were tliere. 

Well, then . that his 1 lie-voyage has boon smooth and happy ; , 

lion 11 sofi acri.il cin'ivnts .salhiig, 

OVr hlossouii’d oreliards, ami Jiclds in bloom. 

And tliroii'^li the viOMuttarit jflooin j 

Of sliadons o’er the I’lndsiape trailing. \ 

Longfellov,''s visits to continental Kiirope have loft marked j,, 
traces in his poetry. I'fo man of culture can pass even from 
tiroat liritain, wheremediai’ al institutions are still represent¬ 
ed by abbeys and castles in ruins, and by half-occupied cathe¬ 
drals, into the Uoiiian Catholie countries of l'iuro[io, pjirticu- 
larly Spain and Italy, without having his interest intensely 
excited by the spectacle of mediievalism living on there in 
connection with thechiireh, and looking very life-like indeed 
on liigh-days and hol^-days, in its various costumes and pomp¬ 
ous bohunnitics. Hut the impression must be still stronger 
on a scholar from the United t;>tatcs, whore only a few frag¬ 
mentary relics, preserved in museums, witness to mediajvol 
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times, which they illustruto very niiieh as aa old brick 
might rcprescni a ouco goodly mansion. Troin the last of 
Longfellow's Kurlier Poems,'* entitled “ Ifyinn of llio 
Moravian Nuns of fiethlehein/' it is clear that, even before 
visiting Eui-opc, his imagination had taken lire at the altar, 
w'here romantic love arnl c]>i\!ilvous daring U'-od to \\ rsliip 
the incorporate (lod, and record their vows, ^^bile the lie- 
quency with which ho borrows illustrations from the medi- 
seval p.'ist, or v\hat survives of it, .shows with ef[u:il evid no ■ 
that, on crossing tl.i! Atlantic and the En;'lish fhanm I, he 
reverted in cont(‘mplatum a^ many cc‘ntnri(s as he li ul tr.i- 
velled thousands of mile.s, and that .soul hern Ihirope hce.u’ie I.) 
liim the very land of romanec. 'flic impre.’'.i.'n indeed o\ er- 
ni.'istercd liini, for there are in.staiiecs in which hi.s fondne'-s 
for mcdi.eval illustrations lam heti ajoul him into inaeciiracie-, 
of e:q)i ef.slon and errors of tasti*. Thus, d.-serihing th<^ jielUi 
ol'm.ii/.e in PiVungelino, ho says that they,—■ 

“ Idfted their .s1en(Iert-haft‘',vvith IcMves inlirl.iciut', nnl f.unm.r' 
Cloibtct'.'i for meii'Ucant crotw.?,andgr.uiaries by .S'lmii. Is.” 


Now the crow's take vritliout asking : Lhiroih therefore is iheir 
(>t_^ h*, and not mi’niliraat for ive cannot suppose the mendi¬ 
cancy of Longfellow’s favourite monk.s to resmnble the 
‘‘ picking and stealing” of the hooded crows. Again, in tJic* 
“ Occultatloii of Oiion" - 


“ TJie inoDTi wa** ]) illnl, but nut fuiiit; 

Yet bu.iiitit'ul .IS sunie t'.iir saiut, 

SireiK'ly TmiMjiff »>n her way 
In liours of lri:il and di-iinay. 

A.s il'slic Iniaid tlie voici: of God, 

Uiilnirmed with nakta feet .she trod 
Upon the hot and burning sbirSt 
yis on the gloivhig coals i/nd bars. 

That 'Wore to proio her .strength, and try 
Her hoLine.ss and her ijurity.” 

Jlero, in order to carry out his illustration from the fiery 
ordeal of feudal time.'*, lie is ohliged to make the stars hot 
and burning,” contrary to the poetic sense of mankind, 
which declares them to bo bright indeed but cold. 

The grand source, however, of Longfellow’s inspiration. 
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and the chief scene of his triumphs is in the domain of ex¬ 
ternal nature, including domestic, industrial, and rural life : 
for all that is beautiful in these he has an eye and a voice, 
llis paramount sympathy with the beauty of the outer world 
appears in the choice of subjects for l»ia “ Earlier Focins:” 
and aUhough, towards the close of liis “ i’relude” to tlie 
“ Voices of the Night,’* which was his first published collec¬ 
tion of poems, ho declares his intention of bocoiiiiiig the poet 
of human life in general, yet the far greater part of that 
prelude” is an avowal con amore of his predilection for 
easier and quieter themes; and throughout his poems, nay, 
even in the “ Voices of the Night” themselves, the natural 
tendency triumphs over the purpose of reflection. lie 
describes his native self in these stanzas of the “ prelude”— 

** Ijeiicath some patriaruhal tree 
I ];iy upon the (around { 
llis hoary arms uplifted he, 

Ami all the broad leaves over ino 
Clapped tlieir little hands in glue. 

With one cuiitiiiuous sound. 

And dreams of that wliielt cuuiiut die, 

111 i^lit visions came to me. 

As lapped in thought 1 used to liu, 

Ami gaze into the summer sky. 

Where the sailing (loads went by, 

T.ikc ships upon the sea." 

But in these others,— 

** Learn that henceforth tliy song shall be. 

Not mountains capped with snow, 

< Nor fiU'csts sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly. 

Where the woodlands bend to see 
I The bending heavens below. 

** Look then into thine heart and write 1 
Yes into life's deep stream 1 
All forms of sorrow and delight. 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee oraft'iight, 

Be these henceforth thy iliemc.*' 

—in these he announces a purpose alien from hie instincts, and 
beyond his power of execution. He has, in fact, no ear for the 
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torrible, and accordingly the most frightful night-voice be- 
conies in hia rhyniea apooLliiiig nielody. In sjiitc of his pur¬ 
pose to fathom life’s d-'op stream,” ho keeps lloating 
quietly down its surface, joining in the conceits of music 
that greet him from its banka, and confidently anticipating 
the pacific ocean of eternity. - 

The absence of passion in Ijongfellow incapacitates Iiim 
for being the poet of human life. There is no abyss in liLs 
experience between sorrow and delight; the sounds of both 
blond Into a pleasing harmony in his car:— 

“ I licanl the sounds of sorrow and delight. 

The manifuld soft rhinics 
Tli.'it fill the liniiiiti'd cliiiiiibers of the night, 
lake some old poet’s ihymc:>.” 

Though a writer of poetry when a mere youth, yet the ten- 
I dcr passion has almost no place in his elTusions; and Ihoiigfi 
! his smaller pieces are very numerous, not one is aildrcssed to 
any objecc, animate or Inanimate, of personal attachment, 
liis mistress is no more to him than the “ presence of the 
I nightj” if the following stanza be attuned, as it ought to be, 

I to the lyre of his own heart:— 

t 

I 

I “ I felt her presence, hy its spell of might, 

j Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm majestic presence of the night. 

As of the one I love.*' 

Equally remarkable is the absence of national enthusiasm, 
to th^’ indulgence of wdiieli he might have been often tempted 
by the contrast between the decrepitude of soi^lhern Europe j 
and the go-a-headism of his native IStates. llis whole jioetry | 
contains but one utterance—it cannot be called an outburst { 
—of patriotism. At the end of his poem on the “ lluildinj^ ; 
of the Ship,” is an apostrophe to the Union, in which, how- < 
ever, there is no proud mention of liberty and independence; i 
nothing but a prayer for prosperity, which a Briton, or any | 
other well-wisher of humanity, might breathe with as much : 
propriety as a native American. Still more impotent is ! 
Longfellow in hatred and denunciation, lie can hate no- j 
thing and nobody. ITis poems on slavery paint its sorrows, 
and bring into relief its consolations; but they scarcely 
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denounce the crime, and blow no blast of execration on its 
perpetrators. He has not an unkind word to say even of 
f Jjiicifer, whom ho thus gently dismisses at the end of the 
Golden Legend — 

•* It is I.ucifor, 

Tho son of mystery; 

Ami .siiife Go<l sutlers him to be. 

He, too, is God’s minister. 

And Lnhours for some good 
By us not understood I '* 

To complete his impassibility, Longfellow has no comic \*ci;i ) 
you never catch him laughing, as you never ratcl^iim cry¬ 
ing, blit smiling, always .smiling, like an ojitlnii^ ’vho has 
come to I’ope’.s conclusion, that whatever is, is be.st,” 

lienee the sternness of reality Ls wanting in liOiigfellow’s 
view of things. He will not look honestly on the lUuk .si<lc. 
I’erfectly amiable, and. on the v\ liole, well ple.i.seil hiin.^idf, 
lliere is little sin and misery in his world ; njiil, brininiiiig 
with hope, there is no hell in Iiis future. All is cutth’itr de 
rt'se; oven the hospital beds present quite a plea.sjiig spectacle 
to I'jvangeliiie : — 

“ And as slie looked around, she saw how De.nth tlie consoler. 

Laying his hand upon many ahrart, had hcaleil it tor cmt.” 

And to little Klsio in the “Golden Legend : — 

'* Tho grave itself is hut a covered briilge, 

Leading from light to light, through u hi icf darkness.** 

fjOngfelJow, in short, is a poet-artist iiiucli more than a 
[>oet-iuaii; and his instincts, in the order of strength, are for 
the beautiful, the good, and the true; not for tho true, the 
good, and the beautiful. Hence his iiuliflfercnco to those 
things which divide men nio.st, as forms of government and 
religion. A mass in Italy, and a first communion of ehild- 
ren in Sweden, are alike highly interesting to him, because 
both present aspects of the boaiilifal, although in heart he 
can be a sympathising siJcctator of neither. Hence, too, his 
feebleness in passionate and moral expression, and, in ge¬ 
neral, his unfitness to be a poet of human life. 

Hy nature a lover of the beautiful, by education a scholar. 
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and, by observation rather than experience of human life, a 
thinkersuch appear to be Longfellow’s main qualifica¬ 
tions for delighting and instructing mankind. To his scho- j 
larsiiip, ill particular, wc are indebted for that absence of j 
extravagance in thought and diction, and that transparency t 
of meaning, which render bis compositions classic for no- [ 
thing can be more alien from the classic models than the i 

*3 . I 

substitution of the otitr& for the forcible, and the pretension i 
to profundity in the paljiably obscure. I 

Of his smaller pieces, “ Excelsiorbears avvay the palm. 

It is just in conception as well as spirited in execution; and, 
because reflecting exactly the ideal of the age, w'as no sooner 
prononnt^, than the listening generation treasured it up as ! 
a “ household word.” A youthful tourist, such as Longf'l- 1 
low may often have seen in Switzerland, toiling up a moun- I 
tain pass, with a leathern scrip swung from his shoulders. ! 
and a long Alpine shepherd's staiT in hand, is tjiken as tlio ■ 
emblem of tliat progress which is the destiny of our race, . 
and should bo the aim of every individual. In the “ A'il- i 
lage Blacksmith,” which is scarcely inferior in boaufv, , 
tliough pitched on a lower key of inspiration, labour, the ' 
means to progress, is inculcated; and these two elements 
labour the duty, and progress the rcw'ard, constitute the 
sum of Longfellow's teaching to mankind. In this he iden¬ 
tifies himself wdth a very influential class of coteniporary i 
writers. Surely it is a painful indication of a transition- ; 
period, in whicli old faiths have lost their cmjiire ovei , 
men, and new one.s have not yet acquired it, that the 
oracles of our age have reduced their utterances to the j 

m rest rudiments of practical W'isdom :-AM>rk and live, 

labour and prosper. Yes; Do whatever lies nearest you^ 
thus only will you see what to do next, is the response to 
all inquirers. Thus, Longfellow, in one of his “ I'oems hy 
the Fireside,” entitled-“ The Builders :”— 

I 

** Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a firm and ample base. 

And ascending and secure, 

Sliall to-morrow find its place.” 

I 

This, truly, is living from hand to mouth. If there be no ! 
other gospel than this, why, then, alas, poor mortals! you | 
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are but ilurklin<f pilgrim*!, iron-shod indeed for the jour¬ 
ney of life, but uiiguiilod by any light greater or lessor in 
tile iinnariieiit above, and expected to illumine fitfully your 
own path by momentary gleams struck out from the Hints 
over which you travel. 'I’lie I'e.uler will not find so much 
sili^Cat'ion in oousiilling Jjongfcllovv the philosopher, us 
plca^sure in listening to Longfellow' the poet. 

Of the larger pieces, Evangeline is hy far the best. It 
v/ent through several editions in America in the course of a 
few months; and its great charm lies in the minute, yet 
graceful delineation of primitive country life and American 
.scenery. Lven on this si<le the Atlantic, one alrno.st lieara 
ihe extr.i\agun/a of the mocking bird in the following de¬ 
scription ; — 


I 


I 


“ Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking birJ, wililcbt of 
Miigcrs, 

.S.\ ingiiig aloft on a willow .spray that huii'': o’er the water, 

SIiDoIv fiom Ins little throat such Hoods of delicious music, 

Tli.it the whole air, and the woods, and the waves SLOiiied silent to 

lM.iiiilL\e at fiifct were tlie tone.s and .sad, ilicn, soaring to iiiaiiiiess, 
.‘JeeiiKd tlicy to follow or guide the revels ol IVeii/ied llaechantes 
Tlieii single notes «ere heard in sorrowful low lamentation; 

'fill, baling githeiid tin in all, he Hung them abroad in derision, 

As wlieii, alter a storm, a gust of wind tlirougli the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rum in u ciystul siiuwei* on the branches.' 


Then again, what a fine illustration of a mystery in hu¬ 
man experience duos ha borrow from the botany of the prai- ■ 
rics :— 

Vs, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the praiiics, 

Far in adv.uice are closed iiiu leavc.s of the .sliiinking mimosa; 

•So, at the hoof-boats of late, with sad foreboilings of evil, 

Sliiiiiks and closes the hc.irt, ere the stroke of doom has attained it.” 



scarcely rbythmical 1‘higlisli hexameter, and tliat Longfellow 
hhould have blomit>lied it hero and there by inappropriate 
scriptural allusions, after the manner of Bishoji Tcgn6r in 
his “Children of tlic Lord’s JSupjjcr,” on Longfellow’s own 
traibslation of which, Evangeline seems to have been modelled. 
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The Swedish congregation, joining in the music of the organ, 
is thus described: — 

Lih'c as Elias in heaven, when he east off from him his mantle, 

Even so c-ir^t off the soul its gimrciitsorLarlh j anil nilli one \oicc 
Cliirii ed in the congretjatiuii, and sang an anllii'tn iminuilal 
Of llic sublime Wallin, of David’s harp in the Nm-thl.ind, 

Tuned to the choral of Luther { the sung uri its powerful pinions 
Took eteiy living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven. 

And evLi-y face did shine, like the Holy One's face upon Tabor,” 

In this short passage are two impertinent illustratioiia of 
the kind referred to. It is surprising that Longfellow’,s ad¬ 
miration of Tegner could beguile his usually severe taste into 
the perpetration of the following in Evangeline: — 

.** And, wild with tlie winds of Sipteiuhcr, 

Wrestled tho trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the anyel.” 

Of cotirso, when the illustration is carried out into detail, 
it becomes Imlicrous and irreverent, as in tlie following:— 

* Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet flowci and tho grape-vine 
Hung thoir ladder of ropes aloft, like the ladder if Jacob, 

On whose iiondiilous stairs the awjels asrendinij, d-setHduiy, 
ll'ej e t/ic 5uu/t Au»initM «7 that till ILil fioiii hlobsoni to lilushuiii.” 

About a dozen such examples might bo ciilleil from Evan¬ 
geline. There arc a few instances too of i.ieungruity in the 
sense, arising from mere carelessness, which is rare in [jong- 
fellow. For instance, when the herds return to the Acadian 
homestead,— 

“ Pawing tho ground they came, and resting their necks on each other, 
A ad with their nostrils distended inhaling tho fresliijcss of crL-ning,’* 

Now the pawing of tho ground, and the distention of the 
nostrils, indicate rather the excitement and unrest of stall- 
fed cattle on being let out after a winter’s confinement, than 
the sedate complacency of oxen returning from the fields of 
labour or pasture ; at all events, these indications are incon¬ 
sistent with ** resting their necks on each other.” liow'ever, 
even Homer nods somctlincs. 

The ** Spanish Student ” has no dramatic effect, but is a 
sprightly delineation of manners. Tho most powerful pas¬ 
sage in it contains a finely-applied classical allusion. Vic- 
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torian is venting his despair at being, as he supposes, deceived 
in love. 

** Yet I would fain die I 
To go through life, unloving and unloved; 

To feel that thirst and hunger of tlic soul 
Wo cannot still; that longing, that wild impulse 
And struggle after something wc Imve not, 

And cannot have; the effort to be strong j 
Andt like the Spartan &oy, to smile, and smile. 

While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks ; 

All this the dead feel not,—the dead alone 1 
Would I were with theml” 

The “ Golden Legend ” bears the impress of Longfellow’s 
Kuroiman travels and studies more than any other of his 
works. It may be called Longfellow’s version of Goethe’s 
Faust, the subject being the same, and the treatment akin. 
Jiut it is the outcome of his reading and reflection, rather 
than of his native vein ; and, though characterized by artis¬ 
tic elegance, is an unsatisfactory poem, iii no small measure 
certainly because it is on an unsatisfactory subject. 

“ Hiawatha,” the latest of Longfellow’’s considerable 
poems, has not added to his reputation as a poet. It is, how¬ 
ever, by no means Avorthy of the condemnation and even con¬ 
tempt, which it has met Avith in some quarters. It seems to 
be forgotten that, in IliaAvatha, Longfellow describes human 
character and life, and even natural objects, not from his own 
point of vicAV, but from that of an Indian minstrel; and that 
the whole is to be regarded not properly as his poetry, but 
as his concoj)iicn of Avhat Chibiabos’ ballads, mythological, 
heroic, and ot’.er, would have been. iSometimes an artist 
suffers, sometimes lie gains, by assuming a different stand¬ 
point from his OAvn. In the “ Lays of Ancient Jtorae,” for 
instance, INlacaulay could only gain in dignity andpoAA'or by 
identifying himself with the grand old Homans : on the other 
hand, Longfellow could not hut lose in CA’^cry particular, save 
novelty or strangeness, by descending to the level of the 
poor wild Indians. The beetling trochaic rhythm of Hia¬ 
watha naturally recalls the song of “ Old Dan Tucker,” and 
the Avhole tribe of negro melodies, which is rather an un¬ 
happy association. This is the first considerable poem by 
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Longfellow on a strictly American subject; and had ho only 
introduced more of the Indian originals, sucli as that gem of 
a wild man’s lovo song, “ Onaway! awake, beloved I’’and 
made the whole shorter, he would hai’^e treated it much more 
satisfactorily. Still these savages arc men, having all the 
essentials of humanity, and differing from the most ^ivilizcd 
only in accidentals; consequently, the aspect of the world 
to them, and the way in which they practically solve the 
problem of life, can never be matters of indifference to those 
whose nature or culture has endowed thorn with universal 
sympathies. In the songs of Hiawatha this grand trinity of 
truth about man is clearly brought out, viz., the necessity of 
work, the necessity of religion, and the blessing of love which 
makes the former tolerable and the latter attainable. The 
classical reader will now and then trace a parallel hotween 
the Indian and the Greek mythology. In rude states of 
society physical strength and prowess arc admired almost to 
adoration; and just as the Greeks had their Hercules, and 
we,have our Jack the Giant-Killer, so, it appears, the Indians 
have their Hiawatha with magic mittens and mocassons doing 
glorious battle with Mudjekeewis. The world is greatly in¬ 
debted to the American Hoard of Indian affaii’S for the hand¬ 
some and splendidly illustrated quartos by Dr Schoolcraft on 
Indian Antiquities; and our obligations arc not les-s to Air 
Longfellow for the interesting groups into which his poetic 
art has chiselled the ashlars of that capacious quarry. 

To conclude, Longfellow is pre-eminently the intorprf'ter 
of all that is peaceful, lovely, and cheering in external nature 
and human life. Ho has neither ascended the bright moun¬ 
tains of transport, where the beautiful is transfigured into 
the glorious, nor descended into the dark mines of misery 
where even the beautiful is deformed into the frightful. II*' 
dwells between these extremes, which are the zenith and 
nadir of human experience, and he sings so sweetly in the 
intermediate region of every-day nature and life, that all 
jaded or irritated Spirits may have recourse to his muse for 
refreshment and soothing, oven as king Saul, when the evil 
spii’it from God was upon him, called for David the harper. 
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j [The Poem of " EvANOELiNfi'' la founded on a painful incident ! 
j in the early history of North America. I 

i Acadia, or, as it is now called, Nova Scotia, after having been 
for many years a subject of contention between the French and ■ 
British Governments, was, in 1713, finally ceded to Great Britain, 
i The inhabitants being chiefly of French extraction, were very 
[ averse to this measure. 

I The Acadians, numbering about 18,000, wore an industrious j 
1 people, and wore possessed of considerable wealth, chiefly in cattle | 
[ and farm produce. I 

In jl7fi5, during the war with Franco, the British Government j 
suspecting the Acadians of supplying the enemy with provisions I 
j and ammunition, and fearing they might join the French should 
they invade the country, resolved to remove the whole popula¬ 
tion, and disperse them among the other American colonies. 

To effect this as easily as possible, the Governor convened great 
meetings throughout the country, and when the peoidc unsus¬ 
pectingly assembled, ho surrounded them with soldiers, and having 
announeed the purpose of the British Government, marched them 
off to the ships which were ready waiting for them. 

About 7000 were thus deported; tho rest fled to the forests, and j 
to French Canada. j 

The Poem is descriptive of these piv>eeeding3. Some of the ' 

I characters are real Dcrsonagos.j 
I 


I 

I 

I 


_ I 



i This is the forest piimeval. The murmuring pines and the hem* 
j locks, 

I Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight. 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic. 

Stand like harpers lioar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its roeky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 

' Sjjcaks, and in accents disconsolate answers tho wail of the forest. 

i 

!» 

This is tho forest primeval? bht where are tho hearts that 
beneath it 

Leaped like the roc, when ho hears in the woodland tho vuioo of 
tho huntsman ? 

Whero is tho thatch-roofed village, tho homo of Acadian farmers,— 
l^Icn whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkonened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an imago of 
heaven ? 

'SVastc are those pleasant farms, and the fartners for ever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when tho mighty blasts of October 
bieizo them audjirliirl them aloft, and sprinklo them far o’er the 
ocean. 

Nought but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Fr6. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is 
patient. 

Ye who bclievo in tho beauty and strength of woman’s devotion. 
List to tho mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadio, home of the happy. 
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PART THE ElRbT. 


I. 

Tir the Acadian land, on tho shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Fr6 
Lay in tho fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the easU 
ward. 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of tho farmers had raised with labour in¬ 
cessant. 

Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o'er tho meadows. 
^Vcst and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and corn¬ 
fields. 

Spreading afar and unfcnccd o’er the plain; and away to tlie 
northward 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sca -^^^ pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic ■ 
Looked^ tno nappy valley, but no’er from their station descended. 
There, in tlic midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were tho houses, with frames of oak and of chestnut. 
Such as tho peasants of Normandy built in tho reign of tho 
Henries. 

Thatched were tho roofs, with dormer-windows; and gables pro¬ 
jecting A 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the dooru'ay. w 
There, in tho tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly tho sun-^* 
set ■ 

Lighted'thc village street, and gilded tho vanes oji tho chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps, and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax fbr the go s>iping l ooms, whose noisy shuttles within door.<i 
Mingled their sound with tho whir of the wheels and tho songs of 
the maidens. 

Solemnly down tho street came the parish priest; and the children 
Pause in their play to kiss the hand ho extended to bless them. 
Reverend walked ho among them; and up rose matrons and 
maidens. 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 

^en came the labourers homo from tho field, and serenely the 
sun sank 
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PART 1.] 

Down to his rest, and twilight provailcd. Anon from the belfry 
Softly tho An^lus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
tJnlunins of i^al^^luc smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 
Hose from a hundred licarths, the homos of i)eace and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love those simple Acadian farmers,— 
Dwelt in tho love of God and of man. Alike were they free from 
Kear, tAat reigns with tho tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 
Kcitlicr locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the owners; 
There the richest w'as poor, and the poorest li\ ed iu abundance. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of 
]Mina'^, 

Benedict Dellefontainc, the wealthiest farmer of Grand 1V6, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, directing his household, 
Genllo lil^iigeli'Btrlm^his child, and tho pride of the village. 
Stalwart and stalely in form was the man of seventy winters. 
Hearty and halo was he, an oak that is covered with snow-llakes; 
'Nl'hito as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as tho 
oak leaves. 

[Fair was she to behold, that maiden of .seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the 
way-side, 

[Black, 3 'et how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of 
her tresses I 

Sweet was her breath as tho breath of kinc that feed in the 
meadows. 

^Vlicn iu tlio harvest heat she boro to the reapers at noontide .jj 
flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was tho maiden. 'ijW 
fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while tho bell from its 
turret 

FSpririkled with lioly sounds the air, as tho priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon themV 
Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of heads and 
her m jasajl, 

AVearing her Norman-cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom. 
Handed down from mother to child through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty-^ 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
|\Vhen she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
• music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill oommanding the sea; and a shady 
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Sycamore grow by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with scats beneath; and a footpath 
Led through an o!lrchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamorc-trco wore hiv'es overhung by a penthouse, 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road-side. 
Ruilt o’er a box for tho poor, or ilie blessed image of 
farther down, on the slope of tho hill, was the well with .is moss- 
grown 

Ruchet, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 
^Shielding the house from storms, on tho north, were the b.^rns 
and the farm-yard. 

There stood tho broad-wheeled w'ains and the antique ploughs and 
the harrow's; 

There woro the folds for the sheep; and there, in his feathered 
seraglio. 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the self¬ 
same 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were tho barns,Ihomaclvcs a village. In each 
one 

Far o’jer the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and a staircase. 
Under’ the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft. 

There too tho dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmate^ 
Murmuring over of love; while above in tho variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Thu.*?, at peace with God and the world, the fanner of Grand-Pr 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household 
Many a youth, as ho knelt in the church and opened his missa 
Fixed his eyes upon her, os the saint of his deepest devotion; 
Happy washe whomight touch her hand or the hem of her garmen| 
Many a suitor came to her door, by tho darkness befriended. 

And os ho knocked and waited to hear tho sounc^of her footsteps. 
Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or tho knocker of iron ; 
Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village. 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance, as ho whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; 
Gabriel Lejeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. 

Who was a mighty man in tho village and honoured of all men: 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations. 

Has tho craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from earliest child¬ 
hood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father Felician, 
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Friest and pedagogue both in the villagOj had taught them their 
lettcra 

Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church and the 
plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed. 
Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 
There afi the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire of the cart¬ 
wheel 


Lay like a fiery snako, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy through every cranny 
and crevice, 

Warm by tlio forgo %vithin they watclicd the labouring bellows. 
And as its panting ceased, and the spicks expired in the wishes, 
^Icrrily laughed, and said y^cy wore nujis going into the chapol. 
Oft on sledges iu winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hill-side bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow.. 
Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
ijeeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledg¬ 
lings ; 

Lucky was ho who found that stone in the nest of the swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children, 
lie was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened' thought into 


action. ^ 

She was a woman now,.wjynwe heart and hopes of a woman. 
Sunshine of h^aint Euni^” was she called; for that ivas the 
sunshine ' » 

Which, ns the farmers believed, would load their orchards with 


apples; ^ ^ 

She too would bring to her husband's house delight and abundance. 


Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 


II. 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and 
longer. 

And the retreating Sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice-bound 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the Angel* 
All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement* 
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Bees, vrith prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 
Till the hives overflawed; and the Indian hunters asserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of tlio foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that beautiful 
season 

Called by tbo pious Acadian peasants the Sumincrof All-Saints ! 

I Filled was Iho air with a dreamy and magical light; and*the land- 
j scapo 

j Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of chd^hood. 
j Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and llio restless heart of the 
' ocean 

"Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocka in tbo farm¬ 
yards, 

i Whir of wings in the drow,«y air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

, All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great 
I sun 

i Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapours around j 

I him: ' 

i While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

; Bright with tho sheen of tliejdew, oacli glittering tree of tho forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 
jewels. 

Now recommenced tho reign of rest and aflfcclion and stillno.^s. 
Pay with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending^ 
Brought back tho evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 
homestead. ^ 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each 
other, 

And with their nostrils distended inhaling tho fre'^hness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer. 

Proud of her snow-whito hide, and tho riband that waved from 
her collar, 

Quietly paced and alow, as if oon.scious of human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from tho 
sco-side, 

Where w'as their favourite pasture. Behind them followed the 
watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers ; 

Regent of flocks was ho when the shepherd slept; their protector, 
When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the 
wolves howled. 
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Late, with the ri:jiijg moon, rctui*ned tho wains from tiio marshes. 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odour. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and their 
fetlocks. 

^Vhi^c aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous saddles, 
I'aintcJ 'with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, 
Nodded ?Ii bright aiTfi 3 % like holl^diocks heavy with blo.ssoms. 
raliontlj' stood the cows nicanwhilo, and yielded their udders 
Unto the milkmaid's hand ; whilst loud and in regular cadence 
Into tho sounding jiails tho foaming streamlets descended. 

Lowing of cattlo and jjcals of laughter were heard in the farm- 
jard, 

Kelioed back by tho barns. Anon they sank into stillness; 
Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, tho valves of (ho barii-doors, 
J Jilt tied tho wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

Tii“doors, w arm by tbe w ide-moutlicd fireplace, idly tbo farmer 
Sat in hid elbow-chair, and watched liow tbe fiames and the 
Ktriokc-wrcaths 

Struggled together, liko foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
Nodding and mocking along tho wall, with gestures fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on tho hack of his arm-chair, 
Laeghod in tho flickering light; and tho pewter plates on tho 
dres-Jcr 

^ 1 

Caught and reflected tho flaiho, as shields of armies tho sunshine. 
Fragments of song tho old jnan saug‘, and carols of Christmas, 
Such as at home, in the oldon lime, his fathers before him 
8ang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vineyards. 
Close at her father's side was tho gentle F.vangeliue seated. 
Spinning flax for tbo loom, that stood in tho corner behind her. 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest w'as its diligent .‘■huttle. 
While tho inono*x>nous drone of tho wlicel, liko tho drone of a 
bagpipe, 

Followed tho old man’s song, and united tho fragments together. 
As in a church, when tho chant of the choir at intervals ceases. 
Footfalls are heard in tho aisles, or words of the priest at the altar, 
So, in each pauso of tlio song with measured motion tho clock 
clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted, 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict know by tho hob-nailod shoes it was Basil tho black- 
smith, 
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And by her beating heart Evangeline hnew who was with him. ^ 
“ Welcome !” the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused on 
the thrcsliold, 

“ Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimnoy-sidc, which is always empty without thee; 
Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of tobiicco: 
Never so much thy self art thou, as when through the <»-arling 
(Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face gleams 
Hound and rod as the harvest-moon lljrough the mist of the 
marshes.” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the blacksmith. 
Taking with easy air the accustomed scat by the fireside :— 
Benedict Bcllcfontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad ! 
Ever in clicerfidlest mood art thou, w'hcn otliers are filled with 
Clooiny forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horseshoe.” 
I’ausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought him. 
And with a coal from the embers had 'lighted, he slowly con¬ 
tinued :— ' 

** Four days now are passed since the English ships at Ihoir anchors 
Hide in the Ga.spcreau’s mouth, with their cannon iiuiuted against 
^ us. 

What their design may be is unknown ; but all arc commanded 
On tlic morrow to meet in the church, wdicre his Majesty's mandate 
Will bo proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! In tlie incantimo 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the peojilo.” 

Then made answ'cr the farmer ;—*' Porhaiis some friendlier pur¬ 
pose 

Brings these ships to oiir chores. Perliai^s the harvests in Eng¬ 
land 

B 3 ' the untimely rains or untimclicr heat have been blighted. 

And from our bursting barns they would feed tbeir cattlo and 
children.” 

Not so thiuketh the folk in the village,” said, warmly, the black¬ 
smith. 

Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he con¬ 
tinued * 

“ Luisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Sdjonr, nor Port Royal. 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts, 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds; 
Nothing is left but tho blacksmith’s sledge, and the scythe of the 
mower.” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer tho jovial farmer:— 
Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our cornfields, 
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Safer within thoso peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 
i Tlian were our fathers in forts, besieged by the cuciny’s cannon. 
Fear no evil, iny friend, and to-niglit may no shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of the contract. 
Built are Ihc house and the barn. The merry lads of Iho village 
Strongly have built them and well; atid, breaking the glebe round 
ab(/ub them. 

Filled the barn with hay, .and the house nith food for <a twclvo- 
montli. 

Rcn6 Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkliorn. 
Shall we not, tlien, be glad, and rojoioe in tlic joy of our children ?” 
As ap.aiL by tlie window she stood, with her hand in her lover's, 
Blii-hiiig llvangeline heard the words that her father had spoken; 
And as they died on his li 2 >s the northy notary entered. 

iir. 

Bent like a lahonring oar, that tolls in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by ago W’as the form of the notary jiublic; 
Shocks of yellow h.air, like the silken floss of the maixe, hung 
Over his shoulders; his forehead was high; and glasses with horn 
bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more tlian a hundred 
Children's children rode on his knee,and heard his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a captive, 
Suffering xnuch in an old French fort as the friend of the J'lnglisb. 
Now, though warier grown, •without all guile or susj)ieion, 

]iil)C in wisdom was lie, but patient, .and simple, and childlike, 
lie was hcloTcd by all, .and most of all by the cliildrcn; 

For he told tliein tales of the Loiip-garou in tlie forest. 

And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses. 
And of the white L6Lichc, the ghost of a child who unchristoned 
Died, and w'as doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children ; 
And how on Cliristmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 
j And liow the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 
And of tlio marvellous pow'ers of four-lcavcd clover and horseshoes; 
With whatsoever else w'as writ in the lord of the village. 

Then uprose from his scat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his inpe the ashes, and slowly extending his right 
band, 

” Father Ijoblanc,” ho oxolaimcd, “ thou hast heard the talk in 
tlie village. 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news of those shijis and their 
err.and.” 

Then with modest demeanour made answer the not.ary public:— 
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“ Gossip enough have I he.T,rd, in sooth, j'ct am novor the ivisor; 
Ami what thcii* errand may be 1 know not bolter than others. 
Yet I am not of those who imagine some evil intention * . 
Brings tliom Ijovc, for we arc at )>eacc; and why thon^molost us ?” 
>{■4God's name]” shouted the havSty and somewhat irascible black¬ 
smith, 

“ Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, ajid the 
wherefore ? 

Daily injustieo is done, and might is the right of the strongest.” 
But, without heeding his warmth, eonlmucd the notary public :— 
** JNIau is unjust, hut God is just; and finally justice 
Triumphs: and well 1 remember a storj' that often consoled me 
"When as a captive 1 lay in the e»ld French fort at Port Iloyal.” 
This W'fis the old man's favourite tale, and ho loved to vc])oat it 
When his neighbours complained that any injustieo W'as d«uie tlicm. 
" Once in an ancient city, ^vho‘«e name J no longer remember, 
liaised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 
Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 
And in its right a hword, as an emblem tliat jll^tico presided 
Over the laws of the laud, and the hearts and homc'< of the pcojdc. 
liven the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
llaiv*ing no fear of tho suord that flashed in the sunshine above 
them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land wore corruidod ; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were opiwcsscd, and 
the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost; and ere long a sus]ncion 
I'ell on an orphan g-irlwho lived as maid in the liuusehold. 

She, after form of trial, condemned to dio on tho scaffold, 
Patiently met her doom at tho foot of tho statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo ! o'er the city a tempest rose; and tho bolts of tho thunder 
omoto tho statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the x>avcmcnt below tlje clattering scales of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found tho nest of a magpie. 

Into whoso clay-built walls the necklace of jicarls was inwoven.” 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended the black¬ 
smith 

Stood like a man who fain W'ould speak, but findeth no language ; 
All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face as the vapours 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in tho winter. 

Then Kvangclinc lighted tho brazen lamp on tho table. 

Filled, till it overflowed, tho pewter tankard with home-brewed 
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Nut-brown alo, that was famed for ita btrenglli in tho village of 
Grand-Pr<i; 

While from his pocket tho notary drew hia papers and inkhorii, 
Wrote with a steady hand tho date and tho ago of tho parties, 
Naming tho dower of the bridu in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well wore completed. 
And the gvc<at seal of tho law was set like a sun on the margin. 
Then from liia leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man's foo in solid pieces of silver ; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their w'elfare. 


Wiping tho foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and departed; 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside. 

Till ICvangclino brought the draugliL-board out of its corner. 
Soon was tho game begun. In friendly contention the old mWi 
Laughed at each lucky hit or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in tho 
king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in tho twilight gloom of a window's embrasure. 
Sat tho lovers, and whispered together, beholding tho moon rise 
Over tho pallid sea and the .silvery mist of the meadows. 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of lieaA’cn, 


lllossuined tho lovely star.^ the forgot-nie-nots of the angels. 


Thus passed the evening away, ^non the bell from tho belfry 

Rang out tho hour of nine, tho village curfew, and straightway 

Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in tho household. 

Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door-step 

Lingered long in Evangeline's heart, and filled it with gladness. 

Carefully then were covered the embers that glow'cd on the hearth¬ 
stone. 

And on tlio oaken stairs rcpoundcil tho tread of tho farmer. 

Soon wich a soiiiidloss step the foot of Evangeline followed. 

Up tho staii-caso moved a luminous space in the darkness. 

Lighted less by the lamp than tho shining face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed through the hall, and entered the door of her 
chainhor, 

Simifle that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and ita clothes- 
press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully folded 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by tbo hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in 
marriago, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill os a house¬ 
wife. 
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Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant moon- 
light 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till the heart 
of the maiden 

Swelled and obej^ed its power, like the tremulous tides of the ocean. 
Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber ! 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orcliaril, 
Waited her lover, and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her 
shadow. 

Yet wore her thoughts of him ; and at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds iu the moon¬ 
light 

Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a moment. 
And as she gazed from the window she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her fontsto[is, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishimicl wandered with Ifagar’ 

IV. 

Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Pr6, 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the B.^bin of Minas, 
Wtiero the ships, with their wavering shadow's, were riding at 
anchor. 

Life had long boon astir in the village, and clamorous labour 
■Knocked with iU hundred hands at the g(ddcn gate of the morning. 
Now from the country around, from the farms and the neighbour¬ 
ing hamlets, 

Game in their holiday dre-tscs the hlythc Acadian poa-'auts. 

Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 
Made tho bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadow.'’, 
Where no path could bo seen but tho track of wheels in the grccn- 
sw'ard, 

Group after group appeared, and joined or p.as^cd on the highway, 
uong oro noon, in tho village all sounds of labour were silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy groups at the 
house-doors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossipped together. 
Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and foahted ; 
For with this simple pcoijle,who lived liko brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s. 
Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant; 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father : 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and glad¬ 
ness 

Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed tho cup as she gave it. 
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Under ihe open sky, in tlio odorous air of tho orchard, 

Uending with golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 
There in the shade of tho i)orch wore tho priest and the notary 
seated; 

There good lienudtet sat, and sturdy Basil tho blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from those, by tho cyder-press and tho beehives, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of 
waistcoats. 

Shadow aud light from the loaves alternately plaj'od on his snow- 
white 

Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes arc blown from tho em* 
bcr.s. 

Gaily the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle. 

Sons Ics Bourgeoh de Chartres^ and Lc Carillon de VunkcrquCt 
And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 

Merrily, merrily, whirled tho wheels of tho dizzying dancc.^ 

Under the orchard-treos and down the path meadows; 

Old folk and young together, and children mingtbd among them. 
Fairc.st of nil ihe maids was Evangeline, Benedict's daughter! 
Noblest of all tho youths was Gabriel, son of tho blacksmith ! 


So passed the morning away. Aud lo! with a summons 
sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tow cr, aud over the meadows a drum 
beat. 

Thronged ere long was tho church with men. Without in tho 
elinrch 3 ’artl, 

Waited tho vVomcn. They stood by tho graves, and hung on tho 
head-stones 

Garlands of autumn leaves and evergreens fresh from tho forest. 

Then came the guard from tho ships, and marching proudly 
among tlic’n, 

I’lntered tho sacred portal. With loud aiid dissonant clangour 

Echoed tho sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and ease¬ 
ment,— 

Echoed a moment onlj', and slowly the ponderous portal 

Closed ; and in silence the crowd awaited tho will of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the 
altar, 

JFolding aloft in his hands, with its seals, tho royal commission 

** You arc convened this day,’* he said “ by his Majesty's orders. 

Clement and kind has ho been ; but how you have answered his 
kindness. 

Let your own hearts reply ? To my natural make and my tempe^ 
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Painful the task is I do, hicli to you I know must bo fifricvoua. 
Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch ; 
Namely, that all your laudi-', and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds, 
forfeited bo to tho crown ; and that you yourselves from tlii 
province 

Bo transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable pooplA ! 
Prisoners now 1 declare you ; for such is hia Majesty’s plca’^nro!’ 
As, when tho air is serene in the sultry solstico of summci’, 
Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hail-stones 
Beats down tho farmer’s corn in the field and shatters his u indows, 
Hiding tho sun, and strewing tho ground with lhateh from the 
house-roofs. 

Bellowing fly tho herds, and seek to break their enclostires ; 

So on the hearts of tho people descended tho words of tho speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger. 

And by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to tho door-way. 
Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce imprecations 
Rang through tho house of prayer ; and high o’er the heads of the 
others 

Rbso, with his arras uplifted, tho figure of Basil the blacksmith. 
As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by tho billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with pusaiou ; and wildly ho 
shoute<l:—■ 

“ Down with tho tyrants of England I wo never have sworn them 
allegiance! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our 
harvests!” 

More ho fain would have said, but tho merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him dowm to the pave¬ 
ment. 

«. 

In the midst of tho strife and tumult of angry contention, 

Lo ! tho door of the chancel opened, and Father Fciioiati 
Entered with serious mien, and ascending the steps of the altar. 
Raising hi.s reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his people ; 

Deep wore his tones and solemn ; in accents measured and 
mournful 

Spakohe,as, after tho tocsin’s alarum, distinctly tho clock strikes;— 
'* What is this that yo do, my children ? what madness has seized 
you? 

Forty years of my lifo have I laboured among you, and taught 
you. 
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Not in word alono, but in deed, to lovo one another! 
la tliis the fruit of iny toils,of my vigils and prayers and privations ? 
JIavo you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness ? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred ? 

Lo, whore the crucified Christ from his cross is ga/iug upon you! 
See, in tlVose sorrowful eyes what meekness a))d lioly ooinpiissioii! 
Hark, how these lips still repeat the prayer, * O Patlicr forgive 
them !’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us. 
Let ns rc])eat it now, and say, ‘ O Pathcr, forgive them !’ ” 
j Few were his words of rebuke but deep in the boarts of bis pcojdo 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded that passionate out> 
break; 

And they repeated his prayer, and said “ O Father, forgive lliein 

Tlien came the evening service. The tajiers gleamed from tho 
altar. 

Fervent and deep was tho voice of tho priest, and the people re¬ 
sponded, 

Not with their lips alone, hut their hearts ; and the Ave Maria 
;iaug they, and foil on their knees, and their souls, with devotion 
translated. 

Hose on the ardour of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the villago tho tidings of ill, and on 
nil sides 

Wandered, wailing, from house to house Hjo women and children. 
Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, uitli her right hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that descending, 
Jjighted the villago street with mysterious splendour, and roofed 
each 

I Peasant's cottage with golden thatch, and cmblaaoncd its n indows. 
Long nitliin had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table; 
There stood the nhcatcii loaf, and tho honey fragrant witli wild 
flowers; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cliccsc frc.>Ii brought from 
the dairy ; 

And at tho head of tho hoard the great arm-chair of the fanner. 
Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the sunset 
Threw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad ambro-iial meadows. 
Ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen. 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended,— 
Charity, meekness, lovo and hope, and forgiveness, and patience ‘ 
Then, all*forgctfiil of self, she wandered into tho village. 
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Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of the 
women. 

As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps thej departed. 
Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their 
children. 

Dmrn sank the groat rod sun, and in golden, glimmering rapours 
Veiled the light of his face, like the prophet descending f,’om Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelas sounded. 


Meanwhile, amid the gloom by the church Evangeline lingered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome by emotion, 

“ Qabriel 1” cried she aloud with tremulous voice; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the 
living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her father. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on tho board stood the sujjper 
untasted, 

Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of 
terror. 

Sadly echoed hor stop on tho stair and tho floor of her chamber, 
in tho dead of the night sho heard the whispering rain fall 
Loud on tho withered leaves of the syoamore-tree by the wiud(»w. 
Keenly tho lightning flashed ; and the voice of tho echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed tho world he 
created! 

Then sho remembered tho tale she had heard of the justice of 
heaven; 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and sho peacefully slumbered till 
morning. 

V. 


Four times tho sun had risen and set; and now on tho fifth day 
CHiecrily called tho cock to tho slccinng maids of the farmhouse. 
Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mouri.ful procession, 
Came from tho neighbouring hamlets and farms tho Acadian 
women. 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea-shore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwelling. 
Ere they wore shut from sight by tho winding rr^ad and tho wood¬ 
land. 

Close at tbeir sides their children ran, and urged on the o.von. 
While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of play¬ 
things. 

Thus to tho Gasporcau's mouth they hurried; and there on the 
soarbcoch 
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Piled in confusion lay tbo household goods of the peasants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats ply ; 

All day long the wains came labouring down from the village. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, . 

Echoing far o'er the fields came the roll of drums from the church' 
yard. 

Thither *iho women and children thronged. On a sudden the 
church-doors 

Ox>cncd, and forth came the guard, and marcliing in gloomy pro¬ 
cession 

Followed the long-imprisoned but patient Acadi.an farmers. 

Even as pilgrims, wlio journey afar from their homes and their 
country. 

Sing as they go, and in singing forgot they are weary and way¬ 
worn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 

Down from the church to tlie shore, amid their wives and their 
daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and raising together Ihcir voices. 

Sang they with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Alis.sious:— 

“ Sacred heart of the Saviour! O inoxhaustiblc fountain! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and 
patience !*' 

Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood by 
the way-side. 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sun>s)nuc above 
them 

Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of sjurits departed. 


Jlalf-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of aOlietion,— 
Calmly and sadly waited, until the jiroccssion approached her. 
And she behold the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tear.-? then lilled'lier eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, 
Clasped she hi.s hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and 
whispered:— 

** Gabriel, bo of good cheer! for if ive love one another, 

Notliing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may 
happen !’* 

Smiling she spake those words; then suddenly paused, for her 
father j . 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! liow changed was his aspect! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and 
his footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the weary heart in his bosom. 
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But with a smile and a sigh, sho clasped his neck and embraced 
him, 

Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not. 
Thus to the Gasporcau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tnmult and stir of embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the confusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw 
their children 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel earried. 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with lier father. 
Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the 
twilight 

Deepened and darkened around ; and in haste the refluent ocean 
Eled aw'ay from the shore, and left the line of the sandbcach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the sli])pcry sea- 
weed. 

Farther back, in the midst of the household goods and the wag¬ 
gons, 

Like to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them. 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian fanners. 
IBack to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 
rDragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 
Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their pas¬ 
tures ; 

Sweet was tlie moist still air with the odour of milk from their 
udders; 

Lowing they w'aitcd, and long, at the well-known bars of tho 
farm-yard,— 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of llio milk¬ 
maid. 

Silence reigned in the streets; from tho church no Angrlus 
sounded, 

Koso no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from tho 
windows. 

Uut on the shores meanwhile the evening fire.s had been kindled. 
Built of tlic drift-wood thrown on the .sands from wrecks in tho 
tempest. 

Bound them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were gathered, 
Voices of w'omen wore heard, and of men, and the crying of ohil- 

j dren. 
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Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his paridlf 

Wandered the faithful priest, odbsoling and blessing and oheering* 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’a desolate sea shore.' 

Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her 
father, * 

And in the dickering light beheld the face of the old man. 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or 
emotion. 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken. 

'Vainly Evangeliuevstrove with words and caresses to cheer him, 

Vainly olfered him food; yet he moved not, he looked not, he 
spake not. 

But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering fire-light. 

•* Jienedicite /” murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heart was full and his 
accents 

Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a thres¬ 
hold, 

Hushed by the scone ho beholds, and the awful presence of sorrow. 

Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden, 

Baising his lyes, full of tears, to the silent stars that above them 
y Moved on thoir way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of 
mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 


Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 
, Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and meadow. 

Seizing the rooks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows together. 

Broader and ever broader i^ gleamed on the roofs of the village, 

Gleamed on the sky and tEe sea, and the ships that lay in the 
roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flape were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering 
hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the g leeds and the burning thatch, and, 
uplifting. 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred house¬ 
tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame, intermingled. 


Those things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on 
shipboard. 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish, 

* We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand*Prd I** 
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Load on a sadden the ooohs began to orow in the farm-jards, 
Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of cattle 
Came on the OTening breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 
Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles |^e sleeping encamp¬ 
ments 

Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 
When the wild horses affrighted swept by with the speed of the 
whirlwind. 

Or the loud-bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose in the night, as tho herds and the 
horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o’er the 
meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maiden 

Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before 
them; 

And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 
Lo! firom his seat ho had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sear 
shore 

Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and tho maiden 
Knelt at. her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep oblivious slumber; 

And when she woke from the trance, she behold a multitude near 
her. 

Faces of friends she behold, that were mournfully gazing upon her. 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 

Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her. 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavenng senses. 

And a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people 
** Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our exile. 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the churchyard.” 
Such were the words of the priest. .And there in haste by the 
seoFside. 

the glare of the burning village for fhneral torches, 
S^.%ithout bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Prd. 

, Jq^as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 
f with a moumfiil sound, like the voice of a vast congregation, 
fiSolemnlly answered the sea, and mlnid^d its roar with the dirges. 
.^Twas the returning Ude, that afar from the waste of the ocean. 
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IVitih the first dawn of the day^oame heaving and hmsying land¬ 
ward. 

Then reoommenood once more the stir and noise of embarking; 
And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed oat of the haiboar« 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in 
rqins. v' * 


PART THE SECOND. 


Many a weary year had passed sinee the burning of Grand-Flrd, 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile. 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 

Scattered wore they, like fiakes of snow, when the wind from the 
north-east 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of New¬ 
foundland. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city. 
From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas,— 
From the black shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of 
Waters, 

Seises the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean. 
Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 
Friends they sought, and homes, and many, despairing, heart¬ 
broken. 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fire¬ 
side. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered. 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 

Fair was she and young; but alas! before her extended. 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and sufibred 
befor^hir. 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and abandoned. 
As the emigrant's way o’er the Western desert is marked bj 
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Gamp>fires long oonsamed, and bones that bleaoh in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, • 
Suddenly paused in the shy, and, fading, slowjy descended 
Into the East again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever w4hin her. 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit. 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavour; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and 
tombstones, 

! Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
/'He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 
Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, an inarticulate, whisper. 

Came i|ith its airy hand to ptfint and beckon her forward. 

Somtimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and 
! known him ; 

i But it was long ago, in some far off place or forgotten. | 

** Gabriel Lajeunessesay they ; oh, yes ! we have seen him. | 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the | 
prairies; | 

Covreura^ei^Boia are they, and famous hunters and trappers.” 

** Gabriel L^'eunesse!” said others; oh, yes! we have seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisipiua.” ./, tfj fV 
Then would^they say:—**Dear child, why diream and wait for 
hufilonger ? '' 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? others 
'Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal ? 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand and be happy! 
^Tfaou art too fair to be left to braid St Catherine’s tresses.” 

' Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly:— ** 1 cannot; 
Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not else¬ 
where. 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the 
pathway. 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness.” 

And thereupon the priest, her fHend and father-confessor. 

Said, with a smile:—O daughter I thy God thus speaketh within 

thee! ^ 

Talk.not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 

If it Ihrioh not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Baok to their springs, like the rain, shall flU them full of refresh¬ 
ment ; 

That which the fountain sends fiirth returns again to the fountain. 
Patience; accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of affeotkm. 
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Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 
Therefore accomplish thy labour of lore, till thy heart is made 
godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven!” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline laboured and waited. 
Still in her heart she heard the funcrid dirge of the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, 
“ Despair not!” 

Thus did that poor soul wandor in want and cheerless discomfort, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 

Let mo essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence: 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the vaUoy; 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that con¬ 
ceal it. 

Though he behold it not, he can hoar its continuous murmur; 
Happy, at length, if he find a spot where it reaches an outlet. 


It was the month of May. Far down the beautiful River, 

Fast the Ohio shore, and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles; a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together. 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune; 
Men, and women, and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evapgeliuo went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided down the turbulent river; 

Night after night, by their'blaBing fires, encamped on its borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plume- 
Uke 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the 
current. 

Then emerged into bro^ lagoons, where silvery sandbars 
Lay in the stream, and alon^the wimpling waves of the margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river. 
Shaded by ohina-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens* 
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StxMd the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dore-oots. 
They were approaching the region where reigai perpetual summer. 
Where through the GK>lden Coast, and groves of orange and citron. 
Sweeps with medestio curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou of 
Flaquemino, # 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters. 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
DeatUike the nlenoe seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Horn to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

' Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water. 
Gleamed on tho columns of cypress and cedar, sustaining the 
arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a 
ruin. 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around 
them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness,— 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot bo compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies. 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa. 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil. 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 
But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moon¬ 
light. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a 
phantom. e 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before her. 
And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and nearer. 


Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the oarsmen, 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventuro 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his 
bugle. 

Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the blast 
rang, 

^reakiug the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest. 
Soundless above them the banners of moss Just stirred to the musio. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance. 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant branehes; 
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But not a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness; 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the 
silence. 

Then Evaifgeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the 
midnight. 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs. 

Such 03 they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers. 

And through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the 
desert. 

Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alli¬ 
gator. 


Thus ore another noon they emerged from those shades; and 
before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by tho passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of tlie boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms. 
And with tho heat of noon; and numberless^sylyan islands, | 
Fragrant and thtckly emliowered with blossoming hedges of rosesl 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. ' 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 
Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin. 
Safely thoir boat was moored; and scattered about on the green¬ 
sward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 
Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape¬ 
vine — 

Hung their ladder of ropes al^ like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whoso pondidous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 
Were tho swift hummingbirds, that flitted from blossom to 
blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 
Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions colestiaL 

Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands. 

Darted a light, swift boat, that q[>ed away o'er the water. 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and beaver. 
At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and care¬ 
worn. 
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Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the loo of the island, 

Dut by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmottoes. 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 
And undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen were the 
sleepers; 

Angel of God was there none to awaaen the slumbering maiden. 
Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 
After the sound of their oars on the t^lcs had died in the distance. 
As frozfSa magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest :—“ O Father Felician ! 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ?” 
Then, with a blush, she added: Alas for my credulous fancy! 
Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.” 

But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as ho 
answered:— 

" Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor arc they to mo without 
meaning. 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the southward. 

On the banks of the Teche, are the towns of St Maur and St Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her bride¬ 
groom. 

There thg. long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepfold. 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees; 
Under the feet a garden of flowors^nd the blues^^of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest^ 
They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana.” 

And with these words of cheer they arose and continued their 
journey. 

BofUy. the evening came. The sun from the western horisson 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape; 
Twinkling vapours arose; and sky and water and forest 
,‘Seemed all on fire at the touc^und melted and mingled together 
Ranging between two skies,Hrmoad with edges of silver. 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
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PART I1.J 

Touched by the ma|^o spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters around her. 'J 
Then from a neighbouring ticket the mocking-bird, wildest of 
singers, ^ C 

Swinging aloft on a willow-spray that hung o'er the water, 

Shook from his little throat Bifni floods of delSFious musio, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to 
listen. 

Plaintive at first were the* tones and sa8; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Buchautos. 
Single notes were then hoard, in sorrowful, IdVr lamentation; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision; 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
M'ith such a prelude as this, and ^earts that throbbed with 
emotion, • * 

Slowly they entered the jpccho, where it flows through the green 
Opelousas, 

And through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose firom a neighbouring 
dwelling:— 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 

III. 

Near to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, from whose 
branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted. 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and stil],^he house of the herdsman. A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms. 

Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was of timbers 
Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted together. 

Large and low was the roof; and on slender columns supported, 
Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious veranda. 
Haunt of the humming-bird and the boo extended-around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the garden. 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symbol. 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and sunshine 
^Han near the tops of the trees; but the house itself was in shadow. 
And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden-gate, ran a pathway 
Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless 
prairie. 
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Into 1rho86 sea of^owen the sun was slowly descending, 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 
.Hanging loose firam their spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 
/Stood a olustor oi^^ea/'^tb tallied cordage of grape-vines. 

/ ' 

Just where the^oPdlands mel^e flowery surf of the prairie. 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups. 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet <^f doer-skin. 
Broad and brown'was th^foce that firom under the Spanish som¬ 
brero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its master. 
Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoury freshness 
That\prose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn tlmt hung at his side, and expanding 
Fully his broad, deep che^, he blpW a^last, that resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the stj}! damp air of the evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 
Bose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the prairie. 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the distance. 
Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate of 
the garden 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to meet 
him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and 
forward 

Bushed with extended arms and exclamQ>tions of wonder; 

When they beheld his face, they recogAsed Basil the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 
There in an arbour of roses with endless question and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewedL their friendly embraces. 
Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 
Thoughtful, for Gkkbriel came not; alid now dark doubts and mis¬ 
givings* 

Stole o’er the maiden’s heart; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed. 
Broke the silence and said,—If you came by the Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the 
bayous f” 

Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 
Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent,— 
? is Gabriel gone ?” and concealing her face on his shoulder, 
her o’erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. 
iQ|eii the good Basil 8ald,-~and his voice grew blithe as he said it,— 
of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 
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Foolish boy! he has left mo alone with my herds and my horses. 
Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his spirit 
.Oould no longer endure the calm of this quiet ezistenoe. 
Thinking over of thee, uncertain and sorrowfnl ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles. 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to maidens. 
Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, and sent him 
Unto tho town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian Trails to the Ozark Mountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 
Therefore be of good oheer; we will follow the fugitive lover; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams are 
against him. 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him baok to his prison.*’ 


Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banka of the 
river. 

Borne aloft on his comrades* arms, came Michael the fiddler. 

Long under Bassil’s roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing musio to mortals. 

Far renowned was ho for his silver locks and his fiddle. 

‘* Long live Michael !’* they cried " our brave Acadian minstrel !** 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; andstraighiway 
Father Felioian advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil enraptured. 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips. 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughters. 
Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant black¬ 
smith. 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanour; 
Much they marvelled to hear bis tales of the soil and the climate, 
And of the prairies, whoso numberless herds were his who would 
take them; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he too would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the airy viranda. 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper orBasil 
Waited his late return; and they rested and feasted together. vC^ 

Over the joyous flDast the sudden darkness descended. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 
Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; W within doors. 
Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering 
lamplight 

Then from his station aloft, |tt the head of the table, the herdsman 
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Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless profhaion. 
Lighting his pipe that was filled with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 
Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as they 
listened:— 

** Welcome, once more my friends, who so long hare been friend¬ 
less and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance than the 
old one! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughsharo runs through the soil, as a keel through 
the water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom ; and grass 
grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the 
prairies, 

r Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of timber 
With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 
After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with har¬ 
vests. 

No King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads, I 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and 
your cattle.” 

Speaking these words he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils. 
And his huge brawny hand came thundering down on the table. 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, astounded. 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and 
gayer:— 

" Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian clim|ite. 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell!” 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approach¬ 
ing 

Soun^d upon the stairs and the floors of the breezy veranda, 
it was the neighbouring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the herdsman. 
Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbours: 

Friend clasped friend in his arms: and they who before were 
as strangers, 

' ^ Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other, 

! ' Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 

Bui in the neighbouring hall a strMn of music, proceeding 
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From tho accordant string of Michael’s melodious fiddle, 

Droke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted. 

All thin^ forgotten beside, they gave theinsolvos to the maddening 
AVhirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 

I Dreamlike, n ith beaming eyes, and the rush of fluttering garments. 

• 

Meanwhile, opart, at tho head of the hall, the priest and the 
herdsman 

Sat, conversing together of past and present and future; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of tho music 
I Heard sh^the sound of tho sea, and an irrepressible sadness j 
Game o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the garden. 
Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest. 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of 
the moonlight. 

Like tho sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
Poured out their souls in odours, that were their prayers and con¬ 
fessions 

Unto tho night, as it went it > way, like a silent Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows and 
night-dcsTs, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. Tho calm and ike magical moon- I 
light 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings. 

As, through the garden-gate, beneath the brown shade of the 
oak-trees. 

Passed she along tho path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
I Gloaming and floating away in mingled and infinite numbers. 

I * Over her head tho ^ars, tho thoughts of God in the heavens. 

Shone on tho eyes of man, w)io had ceased to marvel and worship. 
Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that temple. 
As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, Upharsin.*' 
And the soul of tho maiden, between tho stars and the fire-flies. 
Wandered alone, and she cried :—O Gabriel! O my beloved! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee ? 

Art thou BO near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me ? 
Ah, how often tliy feet have trod Uiis path to the prairie ! 

Ah, how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands around 
me! 

Ah, how often beneath this oak, returning firom labour, 

Thou hast lain down to res^ and to dream of me in thy slumheTS! 
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When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee ?” 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a wh ijppoo rwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the neighbouring 
thickets, 

j Farther and &rther away it floated and dropped into silence. 

Patience!” whispepsd the oaks from oracular caverns of daik- 
ness; 

And from the moonlight meadow, a sigh responded, To-morrow !” 

Bright rose the sun next day; and all the flowers of the garden 

Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his tresses 

With the delicious balm that they boro in the^ vases of crystal. 

** Farewell!” said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy threshold; 
that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and 
famine. 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom was 
coming.” 

“ Farewell!” answered tho maiden, and smiling, with Basil de¬ 
scended 

Down to the river’s brink, where the boatmen already were waiting. ^ 

Thus beginning their journey with morning and sunshine and 
gladness. 

Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before 
them. 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor tho next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 

[ Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest or river ; 

I Nor after many days had they found him; but vague and uncer¬ 
tain 

Rumours alone wero their guides through a wild and desolate 
country; 

Till, at the little inn of tho Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from tho garrulous 
landlord, 

That on tho day before, with horses and guides and companions, 

(Jabricl left the village, and took the road of tho prairies. 



IV. 

Fab in the West there lies a desert land, where tho mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 
Down from their jagged, deep ravines, whore the gorge, like a 
gateway. 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s waggon. 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river Mountains, 
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Through tho Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska; 
And to the south, from Fontainc-qui-bout and tho Spanish sierras, 
Fretted with sand and rocks, and swept by tho wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean, 
Like tho great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, beautiful 
prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine. 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple nmorphos, 
Over them wander tho buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck; 
Over thom wander tho wolves, and herds of ridai loss horses ; 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel; 
I Over them wander the scattered tribes of Tshmool’s children, 

! Staining tho desert with blood ; and above their terrible wor^trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, tho vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a choftain slaughtered in battle. 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling tho heavens. 

Here and there rise smokos from tho camps of theso savage ma¬ 
rauders ; 

Here and there rise groves from tho margins of swift running 
rivors; 

And tho grim, taciturn bear, tho anchorito monk of the desert. 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by tho brook-side ; 
And over all is the sky, tho clear and crystalline heaven, 

Liko tho protecting hand of God inverted above them. 

Tnto this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind him. 
Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to o’ertake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, tho smoke of his camp¬ 
fire 

Rise in the mornirg air from the distant plain ; but at nightfall. 
When they reached the place, they found only embers and ashes. 
And, though their hearts were sad at times and their bodies were 
weary, 

Hope still guided them on as tho magic Fata Morgana 
Showed thom her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished be¬ 
fore them. 

Once as they sat by their evening lire, there silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 
Sho was a Shawnee woman returning home to her poople, 

From tho far-off hunting-grounds of the orucl Camanehes, 
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Where her Canadian husband, a Coureu>dcs-Boi8, hod been mar> 
derod. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and warmest and friend¬ 
liest welcome 

Gave they, with words of cheer,and she sat and feasted among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 

But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his companions, 
Worn with the long day’s march and tho ohaso of the deer and the 
bison. 

Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where the quivering 
fire-light 

Flashed on their swarthy chucks, and their forms wrapped up in 
. their blankets, 

Their at the door of Evangclino’s tent she sat and repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian accent. 
All the tale of her lo\ e, with its pleasures, and pains, and reverses. 
Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 
Hapless heart like her own had loved and had been disappointea 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman’s compassion, 
iYct in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered was near hei', 
She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she had ended 
Still was mute; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 
Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the talc of the 
Mowis; 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a maiden, 
But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the wigwam. 
Fading and melting away, and dissolving into the sunshine. 

Till she behold him no more, though she followed far into the forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that scorned like a weird incanta¬ 
tion. 

Told she the talc of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a phantom, 
That through the pines o'er her father’s lodge,^m the hush of the 
twilight. 

Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the maiden, 
Till she followed his green and waving plume through the forest. 
And never more returned, nor was seen again by her people. 
Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline listened 
To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the enchan¬ 
tress. 

Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 
L^^ting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendour 
Towing the sombre leaves, and embracing and filling the wood- 
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! With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the branches 
j Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 

I Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline’s heart, but a 
I secret. 

Subtile souse crept in of pain and indefinite terror, 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 
It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 
I Seemed to float in the air of night; and she felt for a moment 
j That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a phantom. 

; And with this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom 
had vanished. 

Early upon the morrowthe march wasresumed; and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along :—On the western slope of these 
mountains 

Dwells in his little village the Black Bobo chief of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and Jesus ; 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy; and weep with pain, as they 
hear him.” 

Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline answered,— 
** Let us go to the mission, for there good tidings await us !” 
Thither they turned their steeds ; and behind a spur of the moun¬ 
tains. 

Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices. 

And in the meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river. 

Saw the tents of the Christiana, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village. 
Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A crucifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by grape-vines. 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath it. 
This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers. 

Mingling its notes ^ith the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer approaching. 
Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions. 
But when the service was done, and the benediction hod fallen 
Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of 
the sower, 

I Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 
Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant ex¬ 
pression. 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother tongue in the forest. 
And with words of kindness conducted them into his wigwam. 
There upon mats and skins they r^osed, and on oakes of the maise- 
ear'^ 
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Feasted, and slaked their thirat from the water^gourd of the 
teacher. 

Soon was their story told; and the priest with solemnity answer¬ 
ed:— 

" Not six suns have lisen and set since Gabriel, seated 
On this mat by my side, where now the maiden rejioses, 

Told me this same sad tale; then arose and continued his journey ?” 
Soft was the voice of the jiricat, and ho spake with an accent of 
kindness; 

But on Evangeline's heart foil hia words as in winter the snow¬ 
flakes 

Fall into some lone nest from which the bird*) have departed. 

“ Far to the north ho has gone,” continued the prioat; « but in 
\ autumn. 

When the cha&c is done, will return again to the Mission.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was weak and submissive,— 
** Lot me romaiii with thee, lor my soul i-» sad and afilicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on the morrow, 
Mounting his Mexican 8tcv.d, with his Indian guides and com¬ 
panions. 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangoliuo stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,— 

Days and weeks and mouths; aud the fields of maize that were 
springing 

Green from tho ground when a stranger she camo, now waving 
above her. 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries iiillagcd by squirrels, 
Then in the goldcu weather the maize was husked, and the 
maidens 

Blushed at each blood-rcd ear, for that betokened a lover. 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a tl^of in the corn-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

'* Fatienco! ” the priest would say; ** have iaith, and thy prayer 
will bo answered! 

Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from tho meadow. 
See how its leaves all point to the north, as true os tho magnet; 
It is the compass-flower, that the finger of Gk>d has suspended 
Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller's journey 
t)ver the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of tho desert. 

Sueh in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance. 
Bat they beguile us, and load us astray, and their odour is deadly. 
.wOnly this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 
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Crown US with asphodal flowers, that ore wot with the dews of 
nepenthe.** 

So camo the autdmn, and passed, and the winter,—yet Gabriel 
came not; 

Blossomed the opening spring, and tho notes of the robin and 
blue-bird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and wood,—^yct Gabriel came not. 

But on the breath of the summer-winds a rumour was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odour of blossom. 

Far to tho north and cast, it said, in the Michigan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by tho banks of the Saginaw river. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St Law¬ 
rence, 

Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 

When over weary ways by long and perilous marches. 

She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests. 
Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen tho wandering maiden 
Now in the tents of grace of tho meek Moravian Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army. 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed aw'ay unremembered. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long jotimey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
lioaving behind it, broader and deeper, tho gloom and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o'er her( 
forehead. j 

Dawn of another life, that broke o'er her earthly horizon, ' 

As in tho eostem^sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 

V. 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s waters. 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle. 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of beauty, 
And the streets still re-eoho the names of the trees of the forest. 
As if they fain would appease tho Dryads whose haunts they mo¬ 
lested. 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an exile. 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 

There old Rend Leblanc hod died ; and when he departed. 
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Saw. at bis sido only ono of all his hundred descendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the city, 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a 
stranger; 

And her ear was pleased witli the * thee ' and * thou ’ of the 
Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country. 

Where all men were equal, and all were brotlicrs and sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavour. 

Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her 
footsteps. 

As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 
RollVway, and afar wo behold the landscape below us 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets. 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below her. 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the pathway 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the dis¬ 
tance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him. 
Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and absence. 
Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no power; ho was not changed, but trans¬ 
figured ; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not absent; 
Patience, and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorroiv had taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices. 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling tho air with aroma. 
Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Merc^; frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in tho crowded lanos of tho city. 
Where distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight. 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Eight after night, when the world was asleep, as the watchman 
repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city. 
High 1^ ^me lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 

Pay a^r day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through the suburbs 
plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for the market, 
that meek, pale face, returning home from its watchings. 
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Presaged by wonderous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons. 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with nought in their craws but 
an acorn. 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 
Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow. 
So deatl| flood6(| life, and, o’ei’flowing its natural margin, 

^Spread ’^0 a brac’kish lake, the^ver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor; 
Ilut all perished alike beneath the scourgo of his anger;— 

Only, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants. 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, homo of the homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and wood¬ 
lands ;— 

Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of splendour, its humble walls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord:—" The poor ye always have with 
you.” 

Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendour. 
Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles. 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, f 

Into whose shining gates ere long their spirits would ofiter. ^ 

I 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, deserted and 
silent, • 

Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odour of flowers in the garden; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them. 
That tho dying once more might r^oice in their fragrance and 
beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east 
wind, * 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ 
Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that wore sung by the Swedes in their church 
at Wicaoo. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit; 
Something within her said,—'* At length thy trials are ended;” 
And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 
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Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of show by the road-side. 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her 
presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison. 
And, as she looked around, site saw how Death, the consoler. 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for ever. 
Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night-time ; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder. 

Still she stood, with her colourless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from 
her fingers. 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morU’^ 
ing. 

Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish. 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long and thin and gray were the looks that shaded liis temples; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood; 

So ore wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever. 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals. 
That the Angel of death might see the sign and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness. 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 
Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied feVorberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlike, 

** Gabriel! O my beloved !” and died away in/o silence. 

'^hen ho beheld; in a dream, once more the home of his childhood; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among^them. 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and walking under their 
shadow, 

I As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Teara came into his eyes; and slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
l^hished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 
Vainly ho strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
PHfd on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 
have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him. 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
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Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into dark¬ 
ness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 

All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing. 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom. 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, *' Father, I thank 
thee !’* 


Still stands the forest primeval; but far away from its shadow. 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 
Under the humble w^alls of tho little Catholic churchyard. 

In tho heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Jl'housands of throbbing licarts, where theirs are at rest and for 
ever; 

' Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer arc busy; 
'.Thousands of tolling hands, where theirs have ceased from thoir 
labours; 

.Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their 
* journey! , 

Still stands the forest primeval; but under tho shade of its 
branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 

Only along tho shore of tho mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered book to their native land to die in its bosom. 

In tho fisherman's cot tho wheel and the loom are still busty; 
Maidens still weaj; their Norman caps and their kirtles of home¬ 
spun. 

And by the evening lire repeat Evangolino's story, 

While from its rooky oavorns tho deep-voiood neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disoonsolate answers the wim of the foresL 
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Fleabant it yras, when woods were groen. 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

'Whore, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 

Or where the denser grove reoeivos 
No sunlight from above. 

But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves. 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. * 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 

His hoary arms uplifted he. 

And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee. 

With one continuous sound 

A slumberous sound,—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream^— 

As of innumerable wings. 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Fidnt the hollow murmur rings 
O^er meadow, lake, and stream. 
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And dreams of that which cannot die^ 
Bright visions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 
And gaze into the summer skj, 

'Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea; 

Breams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled; 

Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sago. 

Tales that have the rime of age. 

And chronicles of eld* 


And, loving still those quaint old themes, 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams. 

That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams. 
Water the green land of dreams. 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride. 

When nestling birds unfold their wings. 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 

1 sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild 
It was a sound of joy! 

They were my playmates when a child. 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 

Still tlAy looked at me and smiled, 

As if I were a boy; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 

** Come, be a child once more !’* 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow: 

Oh, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar; 

Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere! 
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Nature trith folded hands scorned there. 
Kneeling at her evening prayer! 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines; 

Abroad their fan*likel)ranches grew, 

And, where the sunshine darted through. 
Spread a vapour soft and bluo. 

In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain, 

. Like a fast-falling shower. 

The dreams of youth come baek again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain. 

Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! Stay, oh, stay! 

Ye were so sweet and wild! 

And distant voices seemed to say, 

“ It cannot be ! Tlioy pass away ! 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou art no more a child! 

** The land of Song within thee lies. 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy's slccidess 03 03 
Are gates nnto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds arc angels’ wings. 

" Lcam, that henceforth thy song shall bo, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding liko the son, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Whero tho woodlands bend to sco 
The bending heavens below. 

** There is a forest where tho din 
Of iron branches sounds! 

A mighty river roars between. 

And whosoever looks therein, 

Sees the heavens all black with sin^ 

Sees not its depths nor bounds. 
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** Athwart the swinging branches oas^ 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 

Then oomea the fearful wintry blast; 

Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast; 
Pallid lips say, * It is past! 

Wo can return no more !* 

** Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 

Yea, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight. 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or afiright,— 

Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


HYMN, TO THE NIGHT. 

I HEAitD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might. 

Stoop o'er mo from above ; 

The calm majc.^tic presenco of the Night, 

As of the one I lovo. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 

The manifold soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet's rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there^ 
From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest tby finger on the lips of Core, 
And they ooinplain%o more. 
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Peace f Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer; 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair. 
The best-beloved Night! 


A PSALM OP LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE 

PSALMIST. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

** Life is but an empty dream!” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! * 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust rcturncst,” 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, ** 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 


% 





Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Fast bury its dead! 
%A.ot,—act in the living Present! 

, I Heart wHhin, and God o'erhead! 


4 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We con make our lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands'of time 
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Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o*er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 


k 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

There is a Reaper,‘whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

** Shall I have nought that is fair ?” saith he; 

** Have nought but the bearded grain f 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me^ 
I will give them all back again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 

The Reryper said, and smiled; 

" Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a child. 

" They shall all bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by my care; 

And saints upon their garments white, ' 

These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 
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Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

*Twas an angel visited the green earthy 
And took the flowers away. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 

The night is come, but not too soozw 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven. 
But the cold light of stars; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 

Oh, no 1 from that blue tent above, 

A hero’s armour gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise. 
When I behold afar. 

Suspended in the evening skies. 

The shield of that red star. 

O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand. 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light. 
But the cold light of stars; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the rod planet Mars. 

The star of tho unconquered will, 
lie rises in my breast. 

Serene, and resolute, and stUl, 

And calm, and self-possessed. 
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And thou too, nrhosoe’er thou art, 
That rcadest this brief psalm. 
As one by one thy hopes depart. 
Be resolute and calm. 

• 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


FOOTSTEPS OP ANGELS. 

When the hours of Day are numbered. 
And the voicos of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that elumbered. 

To a holy, calm delight; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife. 

By tho road-sido fell and perished. 

Weary with the march of life I 

They, tho holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of suffering bore. 

Folded their pole hands so meekly. 

Spake with us on earth no more! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me. 

And is now a saint in heaven. 
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With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at mo 
With those deep and tender eyes, j 

\ Like the stars, so still and saint-like, | 

Looking downward from the skies. j 

I 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, i 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, I 

Soft rebukes/ in blessings ended, 

Sreathing from her lips of air. 

I 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, j 

All my fears are laid aside, ! 

If I but remember only ! 

Such as these have lived and died. | 

I 

! 


I 

t 

FLOWERS. ' 

Spake fhll well, in language quaint and olden. 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhino, 

When he called the flowers so blue and golden. 

Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As astrologers ond seers of eld; « 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery. 

Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 

God has written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation. 

Written all over this great world of ours; 

Making evident our own creation. 

In these stars of earth,—these golden flowers. 
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And the poet, faithful and faivseeing. 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 

Of the self-same, universal being, 

'Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining. 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining. 

Buds that ojien only to decay; 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues. 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues. 

Tender wishes, blossoming at night! 

These in flowers and men are more than seeming; 
Workings arc they of the self-same powers, 

Which the Foet, in no idle dreaming, 

Sceth in himself and in the flowers. 

Every where about us are they glowing, 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born: 

Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden com ; 

Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing. 

And in Summer’s green-emblazoned field ; 

But in arms of bravo old Autumn’s wearing, 

In the centre of his brazen shield; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys. 

On thojnountain-top, and by the brink . 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys. 

Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink; 

Not alone in her vast dome of gloiy. 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone. 

But in old cathedrals, high and hoary. 

Or the tombs of horoes, carved in stone; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant. 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers. 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Ghimes of Flowers; 
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In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Plowers expand their light and soul-like Ttings^ 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons. 

How akin they are to human things. 

And with childlike, credulous affection, 

We behold their tender buds expand; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection. 

Emblems of the bright and better land. 


THE BELEAGURED CITY. 

I HAVE read, in some old marvellous tale. 
Some legend strange and vague. 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream. 

With the wan moon oveihcad. 

There stood, as in an awful dream. 

The army of tho dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound. 

The spcetral camp w'as seen. 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there. 

No drum, nor sentry’s pace; ^ 

The mist-like banners clasped the air. 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But, when the old cathedral-boll 
Proclaimed the morning prayer. 

The white pavilions roso and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and fkr 
The troubled army fled; 

Up rose tho glorious morning star. 

The ghastly host was dead. 
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I hare read, in the marvellous heart of man. 
That strange and uiystio scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream, 

In Fancy’s misty light, 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen. 

And, with a sorrowful deep sound, 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice, nor sound is there. 

In the army of the grave ; 

No other challenge breaks the air. 

But the rushing of Life’s wave. 

And, when the solemn and deep churoh-bell 
Entreats the soul to pray. 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell. 

The shadows sweep away. 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is lied; 

Faith shincth as a morning star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 


MIDNIGltT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 

Yes, the year is growing old. 

And his eye is pale and bleared! 

Death, with frosty hand and cold. 

Plucks the old man by the beard. 

Sorely,—sorely I 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow; 

Caw! oaw! the rooks are calling; 

It is a sound of woo! 

A sound of woe I 
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Throngb woods and mountain passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll; 

They are chanting solemn masses. 

Singing, ** Pray for this poor soul; 

Pray,—^pray!” 

And the hooded clouds, like friars. 

Tell their heads in drops of rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers ;— 

Put their prayers are all in vain, 

All in vain! 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and with heather. 

Like weak, despised Lear, 

A king,—a king! 

Then oomes the summer-like day. 

Bids the old man rojoioc! ! 

His joy! his last! Oh, the old man gray j 

Lovoth that ever-soft voice, i 

Gentle and low. | 

To the crimson woods he saith,-— j 

To the voice gentle and low i 

Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath,— 

“ Pray do not mock me so! 

Do not laugh at me ! ” 

And now the sweet day is dead; 

Cold in his arms it lies; 

Ho stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skios. 

No mist or stain! 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth. 

And the ftnrests utter a moan. 

Like the vdoe of one who crietb 
In the wilderness alone, 

" Yex not his ghost V* 

\ 

Then comes, with an awful roar, > 

Gathering and sounding on. 

The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroolydon, 

The storm-wind! 
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Hovl! Howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the rod leaves away ! 

Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 

O Soul! could thus decay. 

And be swept away ! 

For there shall oomo a mightier blast. 
There shall be a darker day; 

And the stars, from heaven down east. 
Like red leaves be swept away ; 
Kyrio, eloison! 

Christe, eloison I 
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PBOLOOUE. 


THB 8FIR1S OF STRASBURG CATHBDRAI.. 


Night and storm. Lucifer^ tuith the Powers of the Air, tsrying 

to tear down die Cross. 

LUCIFER. 

Hasten! hasten! 

O ye spirits! 

From its station drag the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in air! 

VOICES. 

O, we cannot! 

For around it * 

All the Saints and Guardian Angels 
Throng in legions to protect it; 

They defeat us everywhere! 

THE BELLS. 

Laudo Deum vorum! 

Plebem voco! 

Congrego olerum! 

LUCIFER. 

Lower! lower! 

Hover downward! 
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Seize the loud, vooiferous hells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavoment 
Hurl them from their 'windy toirer! 

YOIOES. 

All thy thunders 
Here are harmless! 

For these bells hare been anointed, 

And baptized Tfith holy water! 

They defy our utmost power. 

THE BELLS. 

Defunctos ploro! 

Pestem fugo! 

Festa decoro! 

LUCIFER. 

Shake the casements i 
Break the painted 

Fanes, that flame with gold and orimson; 
Scatter them like loaves of Autumn, 
Swept away before the blast! 

VOICES. 

O, we cannot! 

The Archangel 

Michael flames from every window. 

With the sword of Are that drove us 
Headlong, out of heaven, aghast! 

THE BELLS. 

Funoro plango! 

9 Fulgora frango! 

Sabbata pango! 

LUCIFER. 

Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken. 

Massive, iron-studded potrals! 

Sack the house of God, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead! 

VOICES. 

O, we cannot! 

The Apostles 
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And the Martyrs, wrapped in mantles, 
Stand as warders at the entrance. 

Stand as sentinels o’erhead I 

THE BELLS. 

Excite lontos! 

Dissipo vcntoB! 

Paco cruentos! 

LUCIFER. 

Saffled! baffled! 

Inefficient, 

Graven spirits! leave this labour 
Unto Time, the great Destroyer] 

Come away, ere night is gone! 

VOICES. 

Onward! onward! 

With the night-wind, 

Over field and farm and forest. 

Lonely homestead, darksome hamlet. 
Blighting all wo breathe upon! 

They stueep away. Organ and Gregorian ChauU* 

CHOIR. 

Nocto Burgonces 
- Vigilemus omnes! 


X.] 
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I. 

TEE CASTLE OF YAULTSBEBG ON THE BHINB. 


A CJiamber in a tow&r, Pbince Henby, sitUn^f alomt, 
iU and reeUeas, Midnigltt* 

PBINCE HENBY. 

1 CANNOT sleep! iny fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished Post again. 

And throws its misty splendours deep 
Into the pallid realms of sleep! 

A breath from that far-distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and more, 

And wafts o’er intervening seas 
Sweet odours from the Hesperides! 

A wind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and no more. 

And, touching the seollan strings, 

Faints with the burden that it brings! 

Como back! ye friendships long departed 1 
That like o’ertlowing streamlets started. 

And now are dwindled, one by one. 

To stony channels in the sun! 

Come back! ye friends, whose lives are ended! 

Como back, with all that light attended, 

'Whicl^ seer^ed to darken and decay 
Wheifye arose and went away! 

They come, the shapes of joy and woe. 

The airy crowds of long-ago. 

The dreams and fancies known of yore. 

That have been, and shall be no more. 

They change the oloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight; 

They make the dark and dreary hours 
Open and blossom into flowers! 

I would not sleep! I love to be 
Again in their fair oompany | 
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But ere mj lips can bid them stay. 

They pass and vanish quite away I 
Alas! our memories may retrace 
Bach circumstance of time and place. 
Season and scene come hack againj 
And outward things unchanged remain; 
The rest we cannot reinstate; 

.Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

*Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony! 

i Rest! rest! O, give me rest and peace! 
The thought of life that ne’er shall cease 
Has something in it like despair, 

■A weight 1 am too weak to hear! 
Sweeter to this afSioted breast 
The thought of never-ending rest! 
Sweeter the undisturbed and deep 
Tranquillity of endless sleep! 


Afiouh of Ughimng, out of which LuciFER appean 
m the garb of a traveUxr^ Physician. 

LUCIFER. 

All hail. Prince Henry! 

PRINCE HENRY, stortmg. 

Who is it speaks t 

Who and what are you ? 


LUCIFER. 

One who seeks 

A moment’s audience with the Prince. 



PRINCE HENRY. 

When came you in ? 


LUCIFER. 

A moment idnce. 

I found your study door unlocked. 

And thought you answered when 1 knocked. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I did not hear you. 
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LUCIFER. 

' You heard the thunder; 
It was loud enough to wahen the dead. 

And it is not a matter of special wonder 
That, when God is walking overhead. 

You should not hear my feeble tread. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

What may your wish or purpose be ? 

LUCIFER. 

Nothing or everything, as it pleases 
Your Highness. You behold in me 
Only a travelling Physician; 

One of the few who have a mission 
To cure incurable diseases. 

Or those that are called so. 


FBINCE HENRY. 


The dead to life ? 


Can you bring 


LUCIFER. 

Yea; very nearly. 

And, what is a wiser, and better thing, 

Can keep the living from ever needing 
Such an unnatural, strange proceeding, 

By showing conclusively and clearly 
That death is a stupid blunder merely,. 

And not a necessity of our lives. 

My being here is accidental ; 

The storm, "that against your casement drives. 

In the little village below waylaid me. 

And there I heard with a secret delight. 

Of your maladies physical and mental. 

Which neither astonished nor dismayed me. 

And i hastened hither, though late in the night, 
To proffer my aid! 

PRINCE HENRY, wonk/oiSy, 

For this yon oame t 
Ah, how can I ever hope to requite 
This honour from one so erudite t 
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IiUClFEE. 

The honour Is mine» or will be when 
I have oured your disease. 

PRINCE HENRT. 

But not till then. 


LUCIFER. 

What is your illness ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It has no name. 

A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame, 

As in a kiln, bums in my veins. 

Sending up vapours to the head; 

My heart has become a dull lagoon. 

Which a kind of leprosy drinks and drains; 

I am accounted as one who is dead. 

And, indeed, I think that I shall be soon. 

LUCIFER. 

And has Gordonius the Divine, 

In his famous Lily of Medicine,— 

I see the book lies open before you,— 

No remedy potent enough to restore you ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

None whatever I 


LUCIFER. 

The dead are dead. 

And their oracles dumb, when questioned 
Of the new diseases that human life ' 

Evolves in its progress, rank and rife. 

Consult the dead upon things that were. 

But the living only on things that are. 

Have you done this, by the appliance 
And aid of doctors ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Ay, whole schools 

Of doctors, with their learned rules; 

But the case is quite beyond ^eir science. 

Even the doctors of Salem 
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Send me back word they can diaoem 
No cure for a malady bke thiS| 

Save one which in its nature is 
Impossible, and oannot be! 

LUCIFER. 

That sounds oraoular! 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Unendurable. 


LUCIFER. 

'What is their remedy ? 

PRINCE HENRT. 

You shall see; 

Writ in this scroll is the mystery. 

luciteb, reading, 

** Not to be cured, yet not incurable! 

The only remedy that remains 

Is the blood that flows from a maiden's veins, 

'Who of her own free will shall die. 

And give her life as the price of yours !** 

That is the strangest of all cures, 

And one, I think, you will never try; 

The prescription you may weU put by. 

As something impossible to find 
Before the world itself shall end! 

And yet who knows ? Ono cannot say 
That into some maiden's brain that kind 
Of madness will not find its way. 

Meanwhile permit me to recommend. 

As the matt^ admits of no delay. 

My wonderful Catholicon, 

Of very subtile and magical powers I 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Purge with your nostrums and drugs infernal 
Tbe spouts and gargoyles of these towers. 

Not mo! My faith is utterly gone 
In every power but the Power Supernal I 
Pray tell me, of what school ore you f 

LUCIFER. 

Both of the Old and of the New I 
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The school of Hermes Trisme^stus, 

'Who uttered his oracles sublhno 
Before the Olympiads} in the deW} 

Of the early dawn and dusk of Time, 

The reign of dateless old llephsetus! 

As northward from its Nubian springs, 

The Nile, for ever now and old. 

Among the living and the dead. 

Its mighty, mystic stream has rolled; 

So starting from its fountain-head 
Under the lotus-loaves of Isis, 

From the dead demigoda of eld. 

Through long, unbroken lines of kings 
Its course the baored art has held. 

Unchecked, unchanged by man’s devices. 

This art the Arabian Geber taught. 

And in alembics, finely wrought, 

Dibtilling herbs and flowers, discovered 
The secret that so long had hovered 

Upon the misty verge of Truth, , 

The Elixir of Perpetual Youth, ! 

Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech ! I 

Like him, this woiidrous loro I teach! ^ 

PBI^XE HENRY. | 

What! an adept? _ 

LUCIFFB. I 

Nor less, nor more! • 

PRINCE HENBY. ' 

1 am a reader of your book<’, 

A lover of that mystic lore ! , 

With such a piercing glance it looks 
Into great Nature’s open eye. 

And sees within it trembling lie 
The portrait of the Deity! 

And yet, alas! with all my pains. 

The secret and the mystery 
Have baffled and eluded me. 

Unseen the grand result remains! 

LUCIFER, ahotuing a fioble. 

Behold it here! this little flask 
Contains the wouderfhl quintessence. 
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The porfeot flower and effioreaconce. 

Of all the knowledge man can Obk ! 
Hold it up thus against the light! 

FBINCB HENRY. 

ITow limpid, pure, and ciystalline, 

How quick, and tremulous, and bright, 
The little w avolcts dance and shine. 

As wore it the Water of Life in sooth! 

LUCIFER. 

It is! It assuages orery pain. 

Cures all diseases, and gives again 
To age the swift delights of youth. 
Inhale its fragrance. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It is sweet. 

A thousand different odours meet 
And mingle in its rare perfume. 

Such as the winds of summer waft 
At open window's through a room! 


LUCIFER. 


Will you not taste it ? 


PRINCE HENRY. 


Suffice ? 


Will one draught 


LUCIFER. 

If not, you can drink more. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Into this crystal goblet pour 
So much as safely I may drink. 

LUCIFER, pouriuff. 

Lot not the quantity alarm you ; 

You may drink all; it wrill not harm you. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

*1 am as one who on the brink 
Of a dark river stands and sees 
The waters flow, the landscape dim 
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Around Mm Travor, wheel, and swim. 

And, ere he plunges, stops to think 
Into what whirlpools he maj sink; 

One moment pauses, and no more, 

Then madly plunges from the shore I 
Headlong into the mysteiies 
V)f life and death I boldly leap, 

Nor fear the fateful current’s sweep. 

Nor what in ambush lurks bolow! 

For death is better than disease! 

An AiiQBL vuith an ceoUcm harp hovers in ihe air, 

ANGEL. 

Woe I woe! eternal woe! 

Not only the whispered prayer 
Of lore. 

But the imprecations of hate, 

Reverberate 

For ever and ever through the Mr 
Above! 

This fearfhl curse 
Shakes the great universe ! 

LUCIFER, disajopearinff. 

Drink! Drink! 

And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the dark abyss, 

Into the infinite abyss. 

From which no plummet nor rope 
Ever drew up the silver sand of hope! 

PRINCE HENRY, drinking 
It is like a draught of fire ! • 

Through every vein 
I fbel again 

The fever of youth, the soft desire; 

A rapture that is almost pain 
Throbs in my heart and fills my brain! 

O Joy! O joy! I feel 
The bond of steel 

That so long and heavily has pressed 
Upon my breast 
Uplifted, and the malediction 
Of my affiction 

Is taken from me, and my weaiy breaat 
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At length finds rest. 

THE ANGEL. 

It is but the rest of the fire, from which the air has been 
taken! 

It is but the rest of the sand, when the hour-f^aas is no 
shaken! 

It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb and the flow 
It is but the rest of the wind between the flawdHhat blow! 
With fiendish laughter, ^ 

Hereafter, 

This false phjsioian 

Will mook thee in thy perdition. 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Speak! speak! 

Who says that I am ill ? 

I am not ill! I am not weak! 

The trance, the swoon, the dream, is o’er! 

I feel the chill of death no more! 

At length, 

I stand renewed in all my strength! 

Beneath me I can foci 

The great earth stagger and reel. 

As if the feet of a descending Qod 
Upon its surface trod. 

And like a pebble it rolled beneath its heel I 
This, O brave physician! this 
Is thy great Palingenesis! 

Drinks again, 

THE ANGEL. 

Touch the^blet no more! 

It will make thy heart sore 
To its veiy core! 

Its perfume is the breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies^ 

Is the flash of his evil eyes. 

Beware! O, beware! 

For sickness, sorrow, and core! 

All are there! 

FBINCB HENBT, Hnhing hack, 

O thou voice within my breastl 
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Why entreat me, why njibraid me, 

When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And the fluttering hopes of youth 
Have all deceived mo and betrayed mo ? 
Give mo, give me rest, O, rest! 

€h)lden visions wave and hover, 

^ Golden vapours, waters streaming, 

Landscapes moving, changing, gloaming! 

I aai like a happy lover 

Who illumines life with dreaming! 

Srave physician 1 Rare physician 1 
Well hast thou fulfilled thy mission! 

Jlis head fedh on hit hook. 

THE ANGELS, receding. 

Alas! alas! 

Like a vapour the golden vision 
Shall fade and pass, 

And thou wilt find in thy heart again 
Only the blight of pain. 

And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition! 


COURT-YARD OR THE CASTLE. 


flUBERT Standing hy the gateway^ 
HUBERT. 

How sad the grand old castle looks! 
O’erhead, the unmolested rooks « 
Upon the turret’s windy top 
Sit, talking of the farmer’s crop ; 

Here, in the court-yard springs the grass. 
So few are now the feet that pass; 

The stately peacocks, bolder grown. 

Come hopping down the steps of stone, 

As if the castle were their own; 

And I, the poor old seneschal. 

Haunt, like a ghost, the banquet-hall. 
Alas! the merxy guests.no more 
Crowd throng the hospitable door; 

No eyes with youth and passion shines 
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No cheeks grow redder than the wine; 

No song, no laugh, no jovial din 
Of drinking wassail to the pin ; 

But all is silent, sad, and drear, 

And now the only sounds 1 hear 
Are the house rooks upon the walls, 

And horses stamping in their stalls! 

A hom sounds. 

What ho! that merry, sudden blast 
Reminds me of the days long past! 

And, as of old resounding, grate 
The heavy hinges of the gate. 

And, clattering loud, with iron clank, 

Down goes the sounding bridge of plank. 

As if It were in haste to greet 
The pressure of a traveller's feet! 

Enter Walter, the Minnesinger. 

WALTER. 

How now', my friend! This looks quite lon^l 
No banner flying from the walls. 

No pages and no seneschals. 

No warders, and one porter only 
Is it you, Hubei t? 

HUBERT. 

Ah! Master Waiter! 
WALTER. 

Alas! how forms and faces alter! 

I did not know you. You look older! 

Your haii^has grown much grayor and thinner, 
And you stoop a little in the shoulder! 

HUBERT. 

Alack t I am a poor old sinner. 

And, like these towers, begin to moulder; 

And yon have been absent many a year 1 

• WALTER. 

How is the Frinoe ? 

HUBERT. 

He is not here; 
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He has boon ill: and now has fled. 

WALTER. 

Speak it out frankly: saj he’s dead! 

Li It not BO ? . * 

^ HUBERT. 

No, if you please; 

I A strange mysterious disease 

Fell on him with a guddon blight. 

Whole hours together ho would stand 
Upon the terrace in a dream. 

Resting his head upon his hand, 

I Best pleased when he was most alone, 

^ Like Saint John Nopomuok in stone, 

I Looking down into a stream. 

I In the Round Tower, night after night, 

He sat, and bleared his eyes with books; 
j Until one morning we found him there 

Stretched on the floor, as if in a swoon 
He had fallen from his chair. 

We hardly recognised his sweet looks! 

WALTER. 

Poor Prince! 



HUBERT. 

I think he might hare mended; 
And he did mend: but very soon 
The Priests came flocking in, like rooks, 
imth all their crosiers and their crooks, 

And so at last the matter ended. 


WALTER. 


How did it end ? 


HUBERT. 

Why, in Saint Rochus 
They made him stuid, and wait his doom; 
And, as if he were eondemned to the tomb. 
Began to mutter their hoous-poous. 

First, the Mass for the Dead they chanted, 
Then three times laid upon his head 
A ■hcrelfhl of churchyard clay. 

Spying to him, as he stood undaunted. 
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" This is a sign that thou art dead, 

So in thy heart be penitent!” 

And forth fiom the chapel door he went 
Into disgrace and banishment. 

Clothed in a cloak of hodden gray. 

And bearing a wallet, and a bell, 

Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 

WALTER. 

O, horrible fate! Outcast, rojeoted. 

As one with pestilence infected! 

HUBERT. 

Then was the family tomb unsealed, 

And broken helmet, sword and shield. 

Buried together, in common wreck. 

As is the custom, when the last 
Of any princely house has passed. 

And thrice, as with a trumpet-blast, 

A herald shouted down the stair 
The words of warning and despair,— 

« O Hoheneck! O lloheneok I ” 

WALTER. 

StiU in my soul that cry goes on,— 

I'or ever gone! for ever gone! 

Ah, what a cruel sense of loss, 

Like a black shadow, would fall across 
The hearts of all, if he should die! 

His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth; 

As pleasant songs, at morning sung. 

The words fliat dropped from his sweet tongue 
Strengthened our hearts; or, heard at night. 
Made all our slumbers soft and light. 

Where is he ? * 

HUBERT. 

In the Odenwald. 

Some of his tenants, unappalled 
By fear of death, or priestly word^ 

A holy family, that make 
Each meal a Supper of the Lord,— 

!Q.ave him beneath their watch and word. 

For love of him, and Jesus* sake I 
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Fray you come in. For why should I 
With out-door hospitality . 

My prince’s fiiond thus entertain f 

WALTER. 

I would a moment here remain. 

But you, good Ilubert, go before, 

^ Fill me a goblet of May-drink, 

As aromatic as the May 

From which it steals the breath away. 

And which he loved so well of yore; 

It is of him that I would think 
You shall attend me, when I call, 

In the ancestral banquet hall 
Unseen companions, guests of air, 

You cannot wait on, will be there; 

They ta«to not food, they drink not wine. 

But their soft eyes look into mine. 

And their lips speak to mo, and all 
The vast and shadowy banqiict-ha11; 

Is full of looks and words divine! 

Lmning m>er para^^ 

The day is done; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 

And puts them back into his golden quiver! 

Below me in the valley, deep and green 
As goblets are, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the suvift and mantling river 
Flows on triumphant through those lovely regions. 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margeiit. 

And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argent! 

Yes, there it flows, for ever, broad and,still. 

As when the vanguard of the Roman legions 
First saw it from the top of yonder hill! 

How bcautifal it is! rre<4h ^elds of wheat, 

Vineyard, and town, and tower with flattering flag, 
The consecrated chapel on the crag. 

And the white hamlet gathered round its base. 

Like Mary sitting at her Saviour’s feet, 

^nd looking, up at his beloved face! 

O friend! O best of friends! Thy absence 
* Than the impending night darkens the landscape o’er 1 
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II. 

A FARM IN THE ODENWALD. 


A garden,‘ morming; Prince Henry seated, with 
book, Elsie, ca a dibtance gathering pme/n, 

PRINCE HENRY, reading. 

One morning, all alono. 

Out of his) convent of gray stone, 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer. 

His lips moving as if in prayer. 

His hood sunken upon his breast 
As in a dream of rest, 

Walked the Monk Folix. All about 
The broad, sweet sunshine lay without. 

Filling the summer air ; 

And within the woodlands as he trod. 

The twilight was Eke the Truce of God 
With worldly woo and care; 

Under him lay the golden moss; 

And above him the boughs of hemlock-trees 
Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 

And whispered their Bencdicitos; 

And from ilie ground 
Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 
Of tho wild-flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered^ 

Seeking the sunshizke, round and round. 

' These he heeded not, but pondered 
On tho volume in his hand, 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 

Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendours of God's great town 
In the unknown land. 

And, with his eyes oast down 
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In humility, he said; 

“ I belioye, O God, 

What herein I have read. 

But alas! I do not understand!” 

And lo! he heard 

The sudden sin^ng of a bird, 

^ A snow-urhite bird, that fiom a cloud 
Dropped down. 

And among the branches brown 
Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud. 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. 
And the Monk Feluc closed his book. 

And long, long, 

With rapturous look, 
lie listened to the song. 

And hardly breathed or stirred. 

Until he saw, as in a vision. 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 

And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird. 

But strove in vain ; 

For it flew away, away. 

Far over hill and dell. 

And instead of its sweet singing. 

He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing 
For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced ^ 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

In the convent there was a change! 

He looked for each well-known face. 

But the faces were new and strange; 

New figures sat in the oaken stalls, 

New voices chanted in the choir; 

Yet the place was the same place, 

The same dusky walls 
Of cold, gray stone. 

The same cloisters and belfry and spin, 

A stranger and alone 
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Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 

“ Forty years,” said a Friar, 

** Have I beon Fiior 
Of this convent in the wood. 

But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face !*’ 

41 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell: 

And he answered, with submisbive tone, 

•* This morning, after the hour of Prime, 

I left my cell, 

And wandered forth alone. 

Listening all the time 
To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird. 

Until I heard 

The bolls of the convent ringing 
Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if 1 dreamed; 

For what to me had seemed 
Moments only, had been hours I” 

" Years!” said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 

From a bench of oak 
Fastened,^ainst the wall;— 

He was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 
Had ho been there. 

Serving God in prayer. 

The meekest and humblest of his creatures. 
He remombBred well the features 
Of Felix, and he said. 

Speaking distinct and slow: 

** One hundred years ago. 

When I was a novice in this plaoo. 

There was here a monk, full of God's grace. 
Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same.” 
And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 
A vedume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
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In brass and wild-bore's hidOf 
Wherein wore wi itton down 
The names of all nho had died 
Tn the convent, since it was edified. 
And there they found, 

.Just as the old monk said, 

TThat on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years bcibre. 

Had gone forth from the convent gale 
The Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacred door, 
lie had been counted among tho dead ! 
And they knew, at ]a»t. 

That, such had been the power 
Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had parsed, 

And had not seemed so lung 
As a single hour! 

Elsie cornea in, with flowen, 
ELSIE. 

Here are flowers for yon. 

But they are not all for you. 

Some of them are for the YiTgin 
And for Saint Cecilia. . 

PRINCL HEMtY. 

As thou standcst thei o. 

Thou seemest to mo like tho angel 
That brought the immortal roses 
To Saint Cecilia’s biidal chamber. 


EL ic. 


But these uill fade. 


PRINCE HENRY. 

Themselves will fade. 

But not their memory, 

AtA memory has tho power 
To re-create them from the dust. 
They remind mo, too, 

Of martyred Dorothea, 

Who from celestial gardens sent 
flowers as her witnesios 
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To 1dm who Booffcd and doubted. 

ELSIE. 

Do you know the story 

Of Christ and tho Sultan’s daughter ? 

That is the prottiebt legend of them alL 

FHINCE IlENRY. 

Then toll it to mo. 

But first come hither. 

Lay the flowers down beside mo, 

And put both thy hands in mine. 

Now tell me tho Btor;y. 


ELSXE. 

Early in tho moi nido 
Tho Sultan b daughter 
Walked in her fathei's garden. 
Gathering the bright flowers, 
All full of dew. 


ruiNCE nsNET. 

Just as thou hast been doing 
This morning, dcai e'^t Elsio. 

LLSXE. 

And as she gathered them. 

She wondered moi c and more 
Who was tho Master of tho blowers. 
And mado them giow 
Out of tho cold, dark earth 
** In my heart,” bhe said, 

** I lo\ e hiir^ and for him 
Would lca\ e my father’s palaoe. 

To labour in his garden.” 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Dear, innocent child! 

ITow sweetly thou reoallost 
Tho long>furgotton legend. 

That in my caily childhood 
My mother told me ! 

Upon my brain 
It reappears once more. 

As a birth-mark on the forehead 
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When a hand suddenly 
la laid upon it, and renftTed! 

ELSIE. 

And at midnight, 

As she lay npon her bod, 

\ She heard a roioe 

Call to her from the garden, 

And, looking forth from her window. 
She saw a beantiful youth 
Standing among the flowers. 

It was the Lord Jesus; 

And she went down to him. 

And opened the door for him; 

And he said to her, " O maiden! 

Thou hast thought of me with love. 
And for thy sake 
Out of my Father's kingdom 
Have I come hither: 

1 am the Master of the Flowers. 

My garden is in paradise, 

And if thou wilt go with me. 

Thy bridal garland 

Shall be of bright red flowers.” 

And then he took from his finger 
A golden ring, 

And asked the Sultan's daughter 
If she would be his bnde. 

And when she answered him with lor^ 
His wounds began to bleed. 

And she said to him, 

** O love! how red thy heart is. 

And thy hands are full of roses.” 

” For thy sake,” answered he, 

“ For thy sake is my heart so red. 

For thee I bring these roses 
1 gathered them at the cross 
Whereon I died for thee! 

Cpme, for my Father calls. 

T^u art my elected bride I” 

J^d the Sultan’s daughter 
Followed him to his Father’s garden. 

PRINCE HENRY. 
Wouldst thou have done so, Elsie f 
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SLSIE* 


Yes, yeiy gladly. 


FRINGE HENRY. 

Then the CelesUal Bridegroom 
Will come for thee also. 

Upon thy forehead he will place. 
Not his orown of thorns, 

But a orown of roses. 

In thy bridal chamber. 

Like Saint Cecilia, 

Thou shalt hear sweet music. 

And breathe the fragrance 
Of flowers immortal! 

Go now and place these flowers 
Before her picture. 


A ROOM IN THE FARM-HOUSE. 


TwiUght, Ursula tputning, Gottlieb a«fe^ in hit chain 

URSULA. 

Darker and darker! Hardly a glimmer 
Of light comes in at the window-pane; 

Or is it my eyes are growing dimmer f 
1 cannot disentan j^e this skein. 

Nor wind it rightiy upon the reeL 
Elsie! 

GOTTLIEB, ttartinff. 

The stopping of thy wheel 
Has wakened me out of a pleasant dream. 

I thought I was sitting beside a stream. 

And heard the grinding of a mill. 

When suddenly the wheels stood still, 

And a Toioe cried **Elsie” in my ear! 

It startled me. It seemed so near. 
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URSULA. 

i I was oalling her; I want a light. 

I cannot see to spin my flax. 

Bring the lamp, Elsie. Dost thon hear t 

ELSIE, withxn. 

In a moment! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Whore nro Bertha and Max f 

URSULA. 

They arc sitting with Elsio at the door 
She is telling them stoiies of the nood, 

And the Wolf, and Little Bed Ridinghood. 

GUTTLILL 

And where is the Prince ? 

URSULA. 

In his room overhead; 
I heard him walking acro<<s the floor. 

As he always does, with a heavy tread. 

Elsie cornea in with a lamp. Max caid Bertha 
follow her; and they dll sing the Evemng Bong 
on tAe Ugkting of the lamps. 

EVENING SONG 

O gladsome light 
Of the Father Immortal, 

And of the celestial , 

Sacred and blessed 
Jesus, our Saviour ! 

Now to the sunset 
Again hast thou brought ns; 

And, seeing the evening 
Twilight, we bless thee. 

Praise thee, adore thee! 

Father omnipotent ^ 

Son, the Lift-giver 1 
Spirit, the Oomforter S 
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Worthy at all times 
Of worship and wonder! 


Amen ! 


PRINCE HENRY, Ot tha doWT, 


URSULA. 

Who was it said Amen? 


ELSIE. 


It wa3 the Frincc: he stood at the door. 
And listened a moment, as wo chanted 
The evening song, lie is gone again. 

1 have often soon him thero before. 


Poor Prince! 


URSULA. 


GOTTLIEB. 


1 thought the hou^o was haunted f 
Poor Prinoo, alas ! and yet os mild 
And patient a9 the gentlest child! 


MAX. 


I love him because ho is so good. 

And makes mo such line bows and arrows. 
To shoot at the robins and tho sparrows. 
And tho red squirrels in tho wood! 


I love him, too! 


BERTHA. 


GOTTLIEB. 


Ay, yes! we all 
Love him, firom the bottom of our hearts; 

He gave us the fai'm, the house, and the grange. 
He gave us the horses and tho carts, 

And the great oxen in the stall. 

The vineyard, and the forest range! 

We have nothii^ to give him hut our love! 

BERTHA. • 

Did he give us the beautiftil stork above 
On the chimney-top, with its large, round nesif 
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GOTTLIEB. 

^N 0 |. not the stork; bj God in heaven, 

As a blessing, the dear white stork was given; 
But the Prince has given us all the rest. 

Gk>d bless him, and make him well again. 

ELSIE. 

'Would I could do something for his sake, 
Something to cure his sorrow and pain I 

GOTTLIEB. 

That no one can; neither thou nor I, 

Nor any one else. 

ELSIE. ' 

And must he die? 
UltSULA. 

Yes ; if the dear God does not take 
Pity upon him, in his distress. 

And work a miracle! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Or unless 

Some maiden, of her own accord. 

Offers her life for that of her lord, 

And is willing to die in his stead. 

ELSIE. 

I will! 

UESVLA. 

Prithee, thou foolish child, be still! 

Thou shouldst not say what thou dost not mean! 

ELSIE. 

1 mean it truly! 

MAX. 

O father, this morning, 

Down by the mill. In the ravine, 

Hans killed a woi^ the very same 
That in the night to the sheepfold came, 

And ate up my lamb, that was left outride. 
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GOTTLIEB. 


I am glad he is dead. It will be a warning 
To the woIyob in the forest, far and wide. 


UAX. 

And I am going to have his hide! 

BERTHA. 

I wonder if this is the wolf that ate 
Little Red Ridinghood! 

URSULA. 

O, nof 

That woll was killed a long while ago. 
Como, children it is growing late. 

MAX. 

Ah, how I wish I were a man, 

As stout as Hans is, and as strong! 

1 would do nothing else the whole day long^ 
But lust kill wolves. 

GOTrLTED. 

Then go to bed. 

And grow as fast as a little boy can. 

Bertha is half asleep already. 

See, how she nods her heavy head. 

And her sleepy feet are so unsteady 
She will hardly bo able to creep up stoira. 

URSULA. 

» 

Good night, my children. Here’s the light. 
And do not forget to say your prayers 
Before you sleep. 

GOTTLIEB. 

Good night! 

MAX cend bertha. 

Good night! 
Thay go out with Elsie. 

URSULA, tpiiming^ 

8he is a strange and wayward ehil«^ 
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^ That Elsie of ours She looks so old, 

And thoughts and fancies, Treiid and wild. 

Seem of late to have taken hold 

Of her heart, that was once so dooile and mild! 

aOTTLlBB. 

She is like all giils. 

URSU1.A. 

Ah no, forsooth! 

Unlike all I hare oror seen. 

Por she has visions and strange dicams. 

And in all her words and ways, she seems 
Much older than she is in truth. 

Who would think her hut foui toon ? 

And there has been of late such a change I 
My heart is heavy with fear and doubt 
That she may not live till the jear xs out. 

Slt^o IS bo strange,—so strange,—^so strange t 

GOITLIBB. 

1 am not troubled with any such fear; 

She will live and thrive for many a year. 


ELSIE’S CIIAMBER. 


Niyht^ Elsie praying. 

ELSIE. 

Mt Redeemer and my Lord, 

I beseech thee, I entreat thee, 

Ouide me in each act and word. 

That hereafter I may meet thee. 
Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning. 
With my laipp well trimmed and burning! 

interoeding. 

With these bleeding 
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Womids npon thy hands and side, 

For all who have lived and erred 
Thou hast suffered, thou hast died, 
Scourged^ and mocked, and eruoifiod. 
And in the grave hast thou been buried! 


If my feeble prayer can reach thee, • 

O my Saviour, I bcsocoh thee, 

Even as thou hast died for me. 

More sincerely 

Let me follow where thou leadcst, 

Let me, bleeding as thou bleedest, 

Dio, if d} ing I may give 
Life to one who asks to live. 

And more nearly, 

I^ing thus, resemble thee! 



THE CHAMBER OF GOTTLIEB AND URSULA. 


Midnight. Elsie standing hy their bedside, tutepktg, 

GOTTLIEB. 

The wind is roaiing; the rushing rain 
Is loud upon roof and window-pane. 

As if the Wild Huntsman of Rodenstein, 

Boding evil to me and mine. 

Were al^oad to-night with his ghostly train ! 

In the brief lulls of the tempest wild, 

The dogs howl in the yard; and hark ! 

Some one is sobbing in the dark. 

Here in Uie chamber! 

ELSIE. 

Itisl. 

UKSULA. 

Elsie, what ails thee my poor child f 

ELSIE. 

I am disturbed and much distressed. 
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In tliinklng our dear Arinoe miut die; 
il cannot close mine eyes, nor rest. 

aOTTLIEB. 

What wonld’st thou? In the Power Divine 
His healing lies, not in our own; 

It is in the hand of Gh>d alone, 

ELSIE. 

Nay, he has put it into mine. 

And Into xny heart! 

OOTTLXEB. 

Thy words are wild f 

URSULA. 

What dost thou mean ? my child! my child! 

ELSIE. ^ 

That for our dear Flinoe Henry’s sake I 

1 will myself the offering make. 

And give my life to purchase hia. 

URSULA. 

Am I still dreaming or awake ? ! 

Thou speakest carelessly of death. 

And yet thou knowest not what it ia. 

ELSIE. 

*Ti8 the cessation of our breath. 

Silent and motionless we lie: 

And no one knoweth more than this. 

I saw our little Gertrude die; 

Slie left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed the pillow beneath her head. 

She was more beautifhl than before. 

Like violets faded were her eyes; 

Bj this we knew that she was dead. 

Through the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamber where she lay. 

And the wind was like the sound of wings 
As if angels came to bear her awi^. 

Ah! when I saw and felt these things, 

1 found it difficult to stay; 

I longed to die, as she had died. 
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And go fortli with her, side by side. 

The Saints are dead, the Martyrs deadj 
And Mary, and our Lord; and I 
Would follow in humility 
The way by them illumined! 

UBSULA. 

My child! my child! thou must nob die 1 

ELSIE 

Why should I live ? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe ? 

Toiling on and on and on. 

With breaking hcai t, and tearful eyes^ 
And silent lips and in the soul 
The secret longings that arise. 

Which this world never satisfies! 

Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy, no, not one! 

URSULA. 

It is tho malediction of Eve! 

ELSIE. 

I 

In place of it, let me receive 
The Benediction of Mary, then. 

I GOITLXEB. 

I Ah, woe is me I Ah, woe is me f 

I Most wretched am I among men! 

i URSULA. 

0 

Alas! that I should live to see 
Thy death, beloved, and to stand 
Above thy grave! Ah, woe the dajy 

ELSIE. 

Thou wilt not see it. 1 shall lie 
Beneath the flowers of another land; 

Por at Salerno, far away 
Over tho monntains, over the 8e% 

It is apftointed me to die! 

And it will seem no more to thee 
Than if at the village on markeUday 
I should a little longer stay 
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Than I am used. 


URSULA. 


Even as thou sayest 
And how my heart beats, when thou stayost! 
1 cannot rest until my sight 
Is satisfied with seeing thee 
What, then, if thou wert dead ? 


GOTTLIEB. 

Ah mo! 

Of our old eyes thou art the light! 

The joy of our old hearts art thou! 

And wilt thou die ? 

T.RSUIA. 

Not now! not now! 



ELSIE. 

Christ died for me, and shall not I 
Be willing for my Piinoe to die ? 

You both are silent; you cannot speak. 
This said T, at our Saviour’s feast. 
After confession, to the priest, 

And even he made no reply. 

Does he not warn us all to seek 
The happier, better land on high. 
Where flowers immortal never wither; 
And could ho forbid mo to go thither ? 

GOTTLIEB. 

In God’s own time, my heart’s delight! 
When he shall call thee, not before ! 


ELSIE. 

I heard him calL When Christ ascended 

Triumphantly, from star to star 

He left the gates of heaven ujari 

I had a vision in the night, ^ 

And saw him standing at the door 

Of his Father’s mansion, vast and splendid. 

And beckoning to me from afar. 

I cannot stay! 
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GOTTLIEB. 

She speaks almost 
As if it were the Holy Ghost 
Spake through her lips, and in her stead! 
What if this were of God? 

UBSULA. 

Ah, then 

Gainsay k dare wo not. 

GOTTLIEB. 

Amen * 

Elsie! the words that thou hast said 
Are btrango and now for us to hear. 

And fill our hearts with doubt and fear. 
Whether it be a dark temptation 
Of the Evil One, or God's inspiration. 

We in our blindness cannot say. 

We must think upon it, and pray; 

For evil and good it both resembles. 

If it be of God, his will be done! 

May ho guard us from the Evil One ! 

How hot thy hand is! how it trembles! 

Go to thy bed, and try to sleep. 

UBSULA. 

Kiss mo. Ghxid night; and do not weep! 

ELSIE ffoei out. 

Ah, what an awful thing is this! 

I almost shuddered at her kiss. 

As if a ghost had touched my oheek, 

I am so childish and so weak! 

As soon as I see the eailiest gray 
Of morning glimmer in the east, 

I will go over to the priest. 

And hear what the good man hae to say! 
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A TILLAGE OHUROH. 


A woman Incehnff at tlie confasionod, 

THE PARISH PRIEST, yhmi %u%ttim. 

Go, sin no more ! Thy penance o’er, 

A new and bettor life begin! 

God maheth thee for ever free 
From the dominion of thy sin! 

Go, sin no more! He will restore 
The peace that filled thy hoai t before. 

And pardon thine iniquity! 

The woman goea out. Thepriat cornea fordi, and waXka akowtg 
up and down the church. 

O blessed Lord! how much I need 
Thy light to guide me on my way! 

So many hands that, without heed. 

Still touch thy wounds, and make them bleed! 

So many feet, that, day by day. 

Still wander from thy fold astray I 
Unless thou fill me with thy light, 

I cannot lead thy flock aright; 

Nor, without thy support, can bear 
The burden of so great a care. 

But am myself a castaway! 

Apauae, 

The day is drawing to its close; 

And what good deeds since first it rose. 

Have I presented. Lord, to thee. 

As ofTeringa of my ministry f 

What wrong repressed, what right maintained. 

What struggle passed, what victory gained, 

What good attempted and attained ? 

Feeble, at best, is my endeavour! 

I see, but cannot reach, the height 
That lies for ever in the light. 

And yet for ever and for over. 
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When seeming Just 'irltUn my grasp, ^ 

I feel my feeble hands unclasp. 

And sink discouraged into night! 

For thiiie own purpose, thou hast sent 
The strife and the discouragement! 

A pause. 

W£y stayest thou, Prince of Hoheneok ? 

Why keep me pacing to and fro 
Amid these aisles of sacred gloom. 

Counting my footsteps as I go. 

And marking with each step a tomB ? 

Why should the woi Id for thco moke room. 
And wait thy leisuie and thy hook? 

Thou comest in the hope to hear 
Some word of comfort and of cheer. 

What can I say 9 1 cannot give 
The counsel to do this and live; 

But rather, firmly to deny 

The tempter, though his power is strong 

And, inaccessible to wrong, 

Still like a martyr live and die! 

A pause. 

The evening air grows dusk and brown; 

1 must go forth into the town, 

To visit beds of pain and death. 

Of restless limbs, and quivering breath. 

And sorrowing hearts, and patient eyes 
That see, through tears, the sun go down. 

But never more shall see it rise. 

The poor in body and estate. 

The 8ick*and the disconsolate. 

Must not on man’s convenience wait. 

Ooes ouL 

Enter Lucifer, as a Prie$t. 

LUCIFER, u/ttA a gemi^tiee^ont mdcHtig, 

This is the Black Pater-noster. 

God was my foster, 
ile fostered me 

Under the book of the Palm-tree I 
St Michael was my dame. 

He was bom at Bethlehem, 
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He waa made of flesh and blood. 

God Bond me mj right food, 
right food, and shelter too. 

That I may to yon kirk go. 

To read upon yon sneet book 
Which the mighty God of heaven shook 
Open, open, hell's gates! 

Shut, shut, heaven’s gales! 

All the devils in the air 

The stionger be, that hear the Black Prayer! 

Looking round the church 

What a darksome and dismal place ! 

1 wonder that any man has the face 
To call such a hole the House of tlio Lord, 

And the Gate of Heaven,—yet such is the word. 
Ceihng, and walls, and windows old. 

Covered with cobuebs, blackened with mould; 
Dust on the pulidt, dust on tho stairs, 

Dust on the benches, and stalls, and chairs ! 

Tho pulpit, from which such ponderous scimons 
Have fallen down on the bioins of the Geimans, 
With about as much xcol edifioation. 

As if a great Bible, bound in lead, 

Had fallen, and struck them on the head; 

And 1 ought to remember that sensation! 

Here stands the holy-watoi stoup! 

Holy-water it may be to many, 

But to me the veiiest Liquor Gehennas! 

It smells Uke a filthy fast-day soup ! 

Hear it stands the box for the poor; 

‘With its iron padlock, safe and sure. 

I and the priest of tho parish know ’ 
Whither all these charities go; 

Therefore, to keep up tho institution, 

I will odd my little contribution! 

He puts in money. 

Underneath this ifiouldering tomb, 

With statue of stone, and scutcheon of brass, 
Slumbers a great lord of the village. 

All his life waa riot and pillage. 

But at length, to escape the threatened doom 
Of the everlasting, penal fire. 

He died in the dress of a mendicant fnor. 
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And bartered his wealth for a daily mass. 
But all that afterwards came to pass, 

And whether he finds it dull or pleasant^ 

Is kept a seoret for the present, 

At his own particular desire. 

And here, in a comer ot tho wall. 

Shadowy, idlent, apart from all, 

'With its awfiil portal open wide, 

And its latticed windows on either side. 
And its step well worn by the bended knees 
Of one or two pious contuties, 

Stands the village confessional! 

Within it, as an honoured guest, 

I will sit me down awhile and rest! 

Seats hmuel/ tn the eonfessioncU 

Here site the priest; and faint and low. 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze. 
Comes through these pointed lattices 
The oeaselesa sound of human woo; 

Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
W ith deep and agonizing sobs. 

That half are passion, half contrition. 

The luckless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shome ! 

Tho time, the place, the lover’s name! 

Here tho grim murderer, with a groan. 
From his braised conscience rolls the stone. 
Thinking that thus he can atone 
For ra\ ages of sword and flame! 

Indeed. I marvel, and marvel greatly, 

How a piiest can sit here so sedately, 
Reading, the whole year out and in. 

Naught but the catalogue of sin. 

And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue! Never! never I 

I cannot repeat a thousandth part 
Of the horrors and oximes and sins and woes 
That arise, when with palpitating throes 
The graveyard in the human heart 
Gives up its dead, at the voice of the pri^ 
As if he were an archang^, at least. 

It makes a peoullar atmospheirs^ 
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This odour of earthly passions and crimes, 

Such as I like to breathe, at times, 

And such as often brings me here 

In the hottest and most pestilential season. 

To-day, I come for another reason; 

To foster and ripen an evil thought 

Ip a heart that is almost to madness wrought. 

And to mako a murderer out of a prince, 

A sleight of hand I learned long since ! 

He comes. In the twilight ho will not see 
The difference between his priest and me! 

In the same net was the mother caught! 

PBI^CE HENRY, entering and kneeling <xb the eoerfenional, 

Remorsel^, penitent, and lowly, 

I come to crare, O Father holy. 

Thy benediction on my head. 

LUCIFER. 

The benediction shall be said 
After confession, not before! 

^is a God-speed to the parting guest. 

Who stands already at the door. 

Sandalled with holiness, and dressed 
In garments pure from earthly stain. 

Meanwhile, hast thou searched well thy bi'east ? 

Does the same madness fill thy.brain ? 

Or have thy passion and unrest 
Vanished for ever from thy mind ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

By the same madness still made blind, 

By the same passion still possessed, 

I come again to the house of prayer, 

A man afflicted and distressed! 

As in a cloudy atmosphere. 

Through unseen sluices of the air, 

A sudden and impetuous wind 
SteikM the great forest white with fear. 

Awl ere w lf btanoh, and bough, and spray. 

Points an Its quivering leaves one way. 

And, meadows of grass, and fields of grain. 

And the clouds above, and the slanting rain. 

And smoke from chimneys of the town, 

Ineld themselves to it, and bow down. 
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So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with iiresistible stress'^ 

And all my thoughts and faculties. 

Struck level by the strength of this. 

From their true inclination turn. 

And all stream forward to Salem I 

LUCIFER. 

Alas! wo are but eddies of dust. 

Uplifted by tho blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of tho world 
A moment only, then to fall 
Back to a common level all. 

At the subsiding of tho gust! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

O holy Father! pardon in me 
Tho oscillation of a mind 
Unstoadfast. and that cannot find 
Tts centre of rest and harmony 1 
For evermore before mino eyes 
This ghastly phantom flits and flies. 

And as a madman through a crowd. 

With frantio gestures and wild cries. 

It hunies onward, and aloud 
Repeats its awful prophecies! 

Weakness is wretchedness! To be strong 
Is to be happy! I am weak. 

And cannot find the good I seek. 

Because I feel and fear the wiong! 

LUCIFER. 

Bo not alarQted! Tho Church is kind. 

And in her mercy and her meekness 

She meets half-way her children’s weakness. 

Writes their transgressions in the dust! 

Though in the Decalogue wo find 

The mandate written. " Thou shalt not kill!" 

Yet there are oases when we must. 

In war. for instance, or from scathe 
To guard and keep the ono true Faith! 

We must look at the Decalogue in the li^t 
Of an ancient statute, that was meant 
For a mild and general application, 

To be understood with the reaervatioii. 
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That, in certain instances, the Right 
Must jicld to the Expedient! 

Thou art a Prince. If thou shouldst die. 
What hearts and hopes would prostrate lie! 
What noble deeds, what fhir renown, 

Into the grave with thee go down! 

What acts of valour and courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thee! 

Thou art the last of all thy race! 

* With theo a noble name expires, 

I And vanishes from the earth’s face 

The glorious memory of thy sires! 

' She is a peasant. In her veins 

Flows common and plebeian blood; 

It is such as daily and hourly stains 
The dust and the turf of battle plains, 

By vassals shed in a crimson flood. 

Without reserve, and without reward. 

At the slightest summons of their lord! 

' But thine is precious; the fore-appointed 

Blood of kings, of God’s anointed! 
Moreover, what has the world in store 
For one like her, but tears and toil ? 
Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 

A peasant's child and a peasant's wife. 

And her soul within her sick and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness of life I 
T marvel not at the heartls recoil 
From a fate like this in one so tender, 

Nor at its eagerness to surrender 
All the wretchedness, want, and woe. 

That await it in this world below. 

For the unutterable splendour ^ 

Of the world of rest beyond the skies. 

So the Church sanctions tiie saoriflcc * 
Therefore inhale this healing balm. 

And breathe this fresh life into thine ; 
Acoq)t the comfort and the calm 
She offers, os a gift divine; 

Let her fall down and anoint thy feet 
With the ointment costly and most sweet 
Of her yotuig blood, and thou shalt live. 

FRINCB HBNRT. 

^ And wiU the righteous Heaven for^ve I 
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No action, whether foul or fhir, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it, till at length 
The wrongs of ages are redressed, 

I And the justice of God made manifest! 

LUCIFER. 

In ancient records it is stated 
That, whenever an evil deed is done. 

Another devil is created 

To scourge and torment the offending one I 

But evil is only good perverted. 

And Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, 

But an angel fallen and deserted. 

Thrust from his Father’s house with a corse 
Into the black and endless night. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

If justice rules the universe. 

From the good actions of good men 
Angels of light bhould be begotten, 

And thus the balance restored again. 

LUCIFER. 

Yes; if the world were not so rotte% 

And so given over to the Devil! 

PRINCE HENRY 

• 

But this deed, is it good or evil ? 

Have I thine absolution free 
To do it, and without restriction I 

LUCIFFR. 

Ay; and from whatsoever sin 
Lieth around it and within, 

From all crimes in which it may involve thee,. 
I now release thee and absolve thee! 

PRINCB HENRY. 

Give me thy holy benediction. 
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LlTCIFEB, ttreicMng forth Aut hand and muturing, 

Maledictione perpetna 
Maledioat tos 
Pater etcmus! 

THE ANGEL, wUh the cBoUctn harp. 

Take heed! take hoed! 

Noble art thou in thy birth, v 
By the good and the great of earth 
Hast thou been taught! 

Be noble in every thought 
And in 07017 deed! 

Let not the illusion of thy senses 
Betray thee to deadly offonoos. 

Be strong! be good! be pure! 

The right only shall endure. 

All things else are but false pretences! 

I entreat thee, 1 implore. 

Listen no more 

To the suggestions of an evil spirit, 

Q?hat even now is there. 

Making the foul seem fair. 

And selfishness itself a virtue and a merit! 


A ROOM IN THE FARM-HOUSE. 


GOTTLIEB. 

It is decided! For many days. 

And nights as many, wo have had 
A nameless terror, in our breast. 

Making us timid, and afraid 
Of God, and his mysterious ways! 

We have been sorrowfitl and sad; 

Much have we suffered, much have prayed 
That he would lead us as is best, 
And'diow us what his will required. 

It is decided; and we give 

Oar ohild, O Prince, that you may live I 
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UBStTLA. 

It is of God. He has inspired 

This purpose in her; and through pain, 

Out of a world of sin and woe. 

He takes her to himself again. 

The mother's heart resists no longer 
With the Angel of the Lord in vain 
It wrestled, for he was the stronger. 

GOTTLIEB. 

As Abraham offered long ago 
His son unto the Lord, and oven 
The Everlasting Father in heaven 
Gave bis, as a lamb unto the slaughter, 

So do I offer up my daughter! 

Ubsula Itidu her faob, 

ELSIE. 

My life Is little, 

Only a cup of water. 

But pure and limpid. 

Take it, O my Pnnoe! 

Let it refresh you. 

Let it restore you. 

It is given willingly. 

It is given freely; 

May God bless the gift! 


And the giver! 


Amen! * 


I accept it! 


FBINCB HENRT. 


GOTTLIEB. 


PBZNOE HENRY. 


GOTTLXBB. 


Where are the children f 


URSULA. 


They are already asleep. 

GOTTUBB. 

What if they were dead! 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


ELSIE. 

I BATE one iliing to ask of you. 

PBXNCE HCNRT. 

It ie already granted. 


What is it 


Elsie. 

Promise me. 

When we are gone from here, and on our way 
Are Journeying to Salerno, you will not, 

By word or deed, endeavour to dissuade me 
And turn me fiom my purpose; but remember 
That as a pilgrim to the Holy City 
Walks unmolested, and with thoughts of pardon 
Occupied wholly, so would I approach 
The gates of Heaven, in this great Jubilee, 

With my petition, putting off from me 

All thoughts of earth, as shoes from off my feet. 

Promise me this. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Thy words fall from thy lips 
Like rosea from the lips of Angelo: ami angels 
Alight stoop to pick them up! 

ELSIE. 

Will you not promise ? 
PRINCE HENRY. 

H erer we depart upon this journey, 

So Imig to one or both of us, I promise. 

BXiSLB* 

Shall we not go, then t Have you lifted me 
Into the air, only to hurl me back 
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Wounded upon the ground ? and offered me 
The waters of eternal life, to bid me 
Drink the polluted puddles of this world f 

e 

FRINGE HENRY. 

O Elsie! what a lesson thou dost teach me! 

The life which is, and that which is to come. 
Suspended hang in such nice equipoise, 

A breath disturbs the balance; and that soate 
In which we throw our hearts preponderates. 

And the other, like an empty one, flies up. 

And is accounted vanity and air! 

To me the thought of death is terrible. 

Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 
So much even as the lifting of a latch; 

Only a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent walls! 

O pure in heart! from thy sweet dust shall grow 
Lilies, upon whose petals will be written 
** Are Maria’* in characters cf gold! ' 
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jaight, FADfCB Hemby womdering aloM, wrapped in a doaik. 

FRIMCE HENRY. 

Btux is the night. The sound of feet 
Has died away from the empty street; 

And like an artisan, bending down 
His head on his anvil, the dark town 
Sleeps, with a slumber deep and sweet. 

Sleepless and restless, I alone. 

In the dusk and damp of these walls of stone, 

Wander and weep in my remorse! 

ORIEB OF THE DEAD, ringing a hdL 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that sleep! 

Fray for the Dead! 

Pray for the Dead! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Hark! with what aceents loud and hoafse 
This warder on the walls of death 
Sends forth the challenge of his breath! 

I see the dead that sleep in the grave! 

They rise up and their garments wave. 

Dimly wd speotral, as they rise. 

With the light of another world in their eyes I 

OBIER OF THE DEAD. 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that deep! 

Fray for the Dead! 

FFoj for the Dead I 
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PRINCE HENBT. 

Why for the dead, who are at rest ? 

Pray for the Indiig, in whose breast 
The straggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong. 

As when good angels war with devils! 

This is the Master of the Revels, 

Who, at Life's flowing feast, proposes 
The health of absent friends, and pledges. 
Not in bright goblets crowned with roses. 
And tinkling as we touch their edges, 

Rut with his dismal tinkling bell. 

Mocks and mimics their funeral knell! 

CRIER OF THE DEAD. 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that sleep! 

Fray for the Dead! 

Pray for the Dead! 

PRINCE HENBT. 

Wake not, beloved! bo thy sleep 
Silent as night is, and as deep! 

There walks a sentinel at thy gate 
Whose heart is heavy and desolate. 

And the heavings of whose bosom number 
The respirations of thy slumber, 

As if some strange, mysterious fate 
Had linked two hearts in one, and mine 
Went madly wheeling about thine. 

Only with wider and wilder swoop! 

• 

CRIER OF THE DEAD, €U a dtOome. 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that sleep! 

Pray for the Dead! 

Pray for the Dead I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Lo! with what depth of blackness thrown 
Against the clouds, for up the skies. 

The walls of the cathedral rise. 

Like a mysterious grove of stone. 

With fitM lights and shadows blending, 
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As from behind, the moon, ascending, I 

Lights its dim aisles and paths unknown! 

The wind is rising; but the boughs 
Rise not and fall not with the wind 
That through their foliage sobs and soughs; 

Onlj the cloudy rack behind. 

Drifting onward, wild and ragged. 

Gives to each spire and buttress jagged 
A seeming motion undefined. 

Below on the square, an armed knight. 

Still as a statue and as white. 

Sits on his steed, and the moonbeams quiver 
Upon the points of his armour bright 
As on the ripples of a river 
He lifts the visor from his cheek. 

And beckons, and makes as he would speak 

WALTER, tAs MiwMsmger. | 

Friend! can you toll me where alight I 

Thuringia's horseman for the night f , 

For I have lingered in the rear, I 

And wandered vainly up and down. | 

PRINCE HENRY. | 

I am a stranger in the town, I 

As thou art; but the voice I hear 

Is not a stranger to mine car, | 

Thou art Walter of the Vogelweid! 

I 

WALTER. 

Thou hast guessed rightly; and thy name 
Is Henry of Hoheneck! 

PRINCE HENRY. " 

Ay, the same. 

WALTER, embracing hum. | 

Come closer, closer to my side! ' 

What brings thee hither ? What potent ohana 
Has drawn thee firom thy German farm 
Into the old Alsatian city f 

PRINOE HENRY. 

A tale of wonder and of pity! 

A wretched man, almost by stealth 
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Dragging my body to Salem, 

In the vain hope and search of health. 

And destined neven to return. 

Already thou hast heard the rest. 

But what brings thee, thus armed and dight 
In the equipments of a knight ? 

WALTER. 

Dost thou not see upon my breast 
The cross of the Crusaders shine f 
My pathway leads to Palestine. 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Ah, would that way wore also mine 1 
O noble poet! thou whose heart 
Is like a nest of singing-birds 
Rocked on the topmost bough of life. 

Wilt thou, too, from our sky depart, 

And in the clangour of the strife 
Mingle the musio of thy words ? 

WALTER. 

My hopes are high, my heart is proud, , 

And like a trumpet long and loud, 

Thither my thoughts all clang and ring I 
My life is in my hand, and lo! 

1 grasp and bend it as a bough. 

And shoot forth from its trembling string 
An arrow, that shall be, perchance. 

Like the arrqw of the Israelite king 
Shot from the window towards the east. 

That of the Ijord's deliverance! 

FRINGE HENRY. 


My life, alas I is what thou seest! 

O enviable fate! to be 
Strong, beautiful, and armed like thee 
With lyre and sword, with song and steel; 
A hand to smite, and a heart to feel! 

Thy heart, thy hand, thy lyre, thy BW(»dt 
Thou givest all unto thy Lord; 

While I, so mean and atject groim* 

Am thinking of ayeelf alona. 
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WALTER. 

Be patient: Time will reinstate 
Thjr health and fortunes. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

’Tis too late! 

I cannot strive against my fate! 

WALTER. 

Come with me ; for my steed is weary; 

Our journey has been long and dreaiy. 

And, dreaming of his stall, ho dints 
With his impatient hoofs the flints. 

PRINCE HENRY, einde, 

I am ashamed, in my di<tgrace, 

To look into that noble face! 

To-morrow, Walter, let it be. 

WALTER. 

To-morrow, at the dawn of day. 

I shall again be on my way. 

Come with me to the hostelry. 

For I have many things to say. 

Our journey into Italy 
Perchance together we may make; 

Wilt thou not do it for my sake f 

PRINCE HENRY. 

A sick man’s pace would but impede 
Thine eager and impatient speed. ^ 

Besides my pathway loads me round* 

To Hirsohau, in the forest’s bound. 

Where I assemble man and steed. 

And aJl things for my journey’s need. 

TAey go out. 

liUOiFER, over cAe e%. 

Sleep, sleep, O oity! till tho light 
Wakes you to sin and crime again. 

Whilst on your dreams, like dismal rain, 

I scatter downward through the night 
My maledictions dark and deep. 

1 have more martyrs in your waUs 

_I 
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Than God has; and thoy cannot sleep; 
They are my bondsmen and my thialls; 
Their wretched Uves are full of pain. 
Wild agonies of nerve and brain ; 

And every heart-beat, every bieath, 

Is a convulsion worse than death ! 

Sleep, sleep, O city! though within 
The circuit of your walls there lies 
No habitation free from sin. 

And all its nameless miseries; 

The aching heart, the aching head, 
Giief for the living and the dead. 

And foul corruption of the time. 

Disease, distress, and want, and woe. 
And crimes, and passions that may grow 
Until they ripen into crime! 


SQUARE IN FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


Eaater Stmdaij. Friar Cutrbebt preouMng to crowd 
from a pufyit in the open air. Fringe HenrY and 
Elsie cro$sing the equare, 

FRINGE HENRY. 

This is the day, when from the dead 
Our Lord arose ; and everywhere, 

Out of their daikness and despair. 

Triumphant over fears and foes. 

The hearts of his disciples rose, 

When to the women, standing near. 

The Angel in shining vesture said, 

« The Lord is risen; he is not here 
And, mindful that the day is come. 

On all the hearths in Christendom 
The fires are quenched, to be again 
Rekindled from the sun, that high 
Is dancing in the cloudless sky. 

The churches are all decked with flowers. 

The salutations among men 
Are but the Angel's words divine. 
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" Ghriat is arisen !’* and the bells 
Catch the glad murmur, as it swells. 

And chant together in their towers. 

All hearts are glad; and free from care 
The faces of the people shine. 

Bee what a crowd is in the square. 

Gaily and gallantly arrayed! 

ELSIE. 

Lot us go back; I am afraid ! 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Nay, let us mount the ohurch-steps here. 

Under the doorway's sacred shadow; 

We can see all things, and be froer 

I^om the crowd that madly heaves and presses! 

ELSIE. 

What a gay pageant! what bright dresses! 

It looks like a flower-besprinkled meadow. 

What is that yonder on the square ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

A pulpit in the open air; 

And a Friar, who is preaching to the crowd 
In a voice so deep and clear and loud. 

That, if wo listen, and give heed, 
llib lowest words will leach the car. 

FRIAR CUTHBPRT, gt'^ticuiixting and cracking a pos- 
Ubon*a whip. 

What ho! good people ! do you not hear ? 

Dashing along at the top of his speed*. 

Booted and spurred, on his jaded atecd, 

A cornier comes with Vrords of cheer. 

Courier! what is the news, I pray 7 
“ Christ is aiisen!” Whence come you ? From court” 
Then 1 do not believe it; you say in sport 

Cracka kia whip again. 

Ah { hero comes another, riding this way; 

We soon shall know what he has to say. 

Courier! what are the tidings to-day ? 

**Christ is arisen!” Whence come you? **From town.* 
Then I do not believe it; away with you. clown. 
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Orada hia u/htp more videnily. 

And here oomea & third, who is spurring am^n; 

What news do jou bring with jonr loose-hanging rein, 
Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle with foam ? 

•* Christ is arisen!” Whence come you ? “ From Rome.” 
Ah, now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 

Ride on with the news, at the top of your speed! 

Great applauee among tAe crowd. 

To come back to my text! When the nows was first qiread 
That Christ was arisen indeed from the dead. 

Very great was the Joy of the angels in heaven ; 

And as great the dispute as to who should carry 
The tidings thereof to the Viigin Mary, 

Pierced to the heart with sorrows seven. 

Old Father Adam was first to propose. 

As being the author of all our woes; 

But he was refused, for fear, said they. 

He would stop to eat apples on the way! 

Abel came next, but petitioned in vain. 

Because he might meet with his brother Cain I 
Noah, too, was refused, lest hia weakness for wine ; 

Should delay him at every tavern-sign; 

And John the Baptist could not get a vote. 

On account of his old-fashioned, camers-hair coat; 

And the Penitent Thief, who died on the cross. 

Was reminded that all his bones were broken! 

Till at last, when each in turn had spoken. 

The company being still at a loss. 

The Angel, who rolled away the stone. 

Was sent to the sepulchre, ail alone. 

And filled wi A glory that gloomy prison. 

And said to the Virgin, " The Loid is arisen !” 

The Cathedrod bdU ring. 

But hark! the bells are beginning to chime; 

And I feel that I am growing hoarse. 

1 will put an end to my discourse. 

And leave the rest for some other time. 

For the bells themselves are the best of preachers; 

Their braaen lips are learned teachers. 

From their pulpits of stene, in the upper air. 

Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw. 

Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 
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Now a sermon and now a prayer. 

The clangorous hammer is the tongue. 

This way, that way, beaten and swung, 

That firom Mouth of Brass, as from Mouth of Gfold, 
May be taught the Testaments, New and Old. 

And above it the great cross-beam of wood 
Bepresentcth the Holy Rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 
And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and rung 
la the mind of man, that round and round 
Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound! 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 
Denoteth the Scriptural Trinity 
Of Morals, and Symbols, and Histoiy ; 

And the upward and downward motions show 
That we touch upon matters high and low; 

And the constant change and transmutation 
Of action and of contemplation, 

Downward, the Scripture brought from on high. 
Upward, exalted again to the sky; 

Downward, the literal interpretation. 

Upward, the vision and Mystery! 

And now, my hearers, to make an end, 

1 have only one word more to say; 

In the church, in honour of Easter-day, 

Will be represented a Miracle Flay; 

And 1 hope you will all have the grace to attend. 
Christ bring us at last to his felicity ! 

Pax vobiscum! et Benedicite! 


IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


CHANT. 

Eyrie Eleisonf 
Christo Eleison t 

ELSXE. 

1 am at home here in my Father’s house I 
These paintings of the Saints upon the walls 
Have all familiar and benignant faces. 
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The portraits of the family of God! 

Thine own hereafter ehall be plaoed among them. 

ELSIE. 

How veiy grand it is and wonderful! 

Never have I beheld a ohuroh so splendid! 

Such columns, and such arches, and such window^ 
So many tombs and statues in the chapels. 

And under them so many confessionals. 

They must be for the rich. I should not like 
To tell my sins in such a church as this. 

MVho built it ? 


PRINCE ULMIY. 

A great master of his craft, 

Erwin von Steinbaoh; but not he alone. 

For many generations laboured with him. 
Children that came to see those saints in stone. 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose. 

Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 

The generation that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured sloneSf 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 
Were builded, with his own, into the walls. 

As offerings unto GK)d You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the Pillar of the Angels yonder. 

That is the image of tho master, carved 
By the fair himd of his ownbhild, Sabina. 

ELSIE. 

How beautiftil is the column that he looks at I 
FRINGE HENRY. 

That, too, she sculptured. At the base of It 
Stand the Evangelists; above theh* heads 
Four Angels blowing upen marble trumpets. 

And over them the blessed Christ, surrounded 
By his attendant ministers, upholding 
The instruments of his pasdon. 
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O my Lord! 

Would I could leave behind me upon earth 
Some monument to thy glory, such as this! 

PRINCE HENRY 

A greater monument than this thou leavest 
In thine own life, all punty and love ! 

See, too, the Ro^e, abo\ e the western portal 
Flamboyant with a thousand gorgeous colours. 

The perfect flower of Gothic loveliness! 

EISXE 

And, in the gallery, the long line of statues, 

Christ with his twelve Apostles watching us. 

A Bishop m armoury hooted and apurredy passes utth hts 

tram, 

PRINCE HENRY. 

But come away; we have not time to look. 

The crowd already fills the church, and yonder 
Upon a stage, a herald with a trumpet. 

Clad like the Angel Gabriel, proclaims 
The Mystery that will now be represented. 


THE NATIVITY. 

A MIRACLE PLAY • 


INTROITUS. 

pileco. 

Comb, good people, all and each, 

Come and listen to our speech! 

In your presence here I stand. 

With a trumpet in my hand. 

To announco the Easter Flay, 

Which we represent to-day! 

* WusiptoywiMrtyiaiieeatiBiwdlatlw BoiasaCsaiolleOiMeh.- S te 

NtttM. 


IXI.] THIS OOIABN UGEVO. Xlf 

First of all, ire shall rehearse. 

In our aotioix and our Torse, 

The Nativity of our Lord, 

As written in the old reoord 
Of the ProterangelioD, 

So that he who reads may nm! 

Bltnn hit trumptt. 


I. HEAVEN. 

MERCY, at lM fiet of Qod, 

Have pity. Lord! be not afraid 
To save mankind, whom thou hast made, 
Kor let the souls that wore betrayed 
Fetish eternally! 

JUSTICE. 

It oannot be, it must not be! 

Whefr in the garden placed by thee. 

The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ate, and he must die! 

MERCY. 

Hare pity. Lord! let penitence 
Atone for disobedience. 

Nor let the fruit of man’is offsaoe 
Be endless miseiy! 

JUSTICE. 

What penitence proportionate 
Can e’er be felt for sin so great f 
Of the forbidden fruit he ate. 

And damned must he be I 

GOD. 

He shall be eared, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from sin 
I Be found, who tor his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 

THE FOUR VIRTUES. 

Lord I we hare seaxidted the wmld around^ 
From ewtre to the utmost bonni^ 
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But no inoh mortal can be found; 

Despairing, back we come. 

WISDOM. 

No mortal, but a God made man, 

Can ever carry out this plan, 

Aohieving what none other can, 

Salvation unto all! 

OUD. 

Oo, then, O my beloved Son 
It can by thee alone bo done; 

. By thee the victory shall be won 
O’er Satan and the Fall! 

Here the Anoel Gabriel ehdU leave Paradiu and flp 
iowarda the earth; the jau/a of HeU open below, cuid the 
Demta walk abovt, motUng a great nowe. 


II. MART AT THE WELL. 

MART. 

Along the garden walk, and thence 
Through the wicket in the garden fence, 

1 steal with quiet pace. 

My pitcher at the well to fill. 

That lies so deep and cool and still 
In this sequestered place. 

These sycamores keep guard around; 

I see no face, 1 hear no sound, « 

Save babblings of the spring. 

And my companions, who within 
Onie threads of gold and scailot spin. 

And at their labour sing. 

THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 

Hail, Tiri^n Mary, IhU of grace 1 
Here Mart looketh arouatd her, tremlbUng, and tlun aaith t 

MART. 

117110 is It ipeakeih in this place. 

With such a gentle voloe t 



OABRTBIto 


The Lord of heaven is with thee now! 

Blessed among all women thou. 

Who art his holy choice! 

MARY, aettinff down Uto fntdwr. 

What can this mean ? No one is near. 

And yet, such sacred words I hear, 

I almost fear to stay. 

Hem the Angel, appearing to her, ehaB tag t 

GABRIEL. 

Fear not, O Mary 1 but believe! 

For thou, a Virgin, shalt conceive 
A child this very day. 

Fear not, O Mary! from the sky 
The Majesty of the Most High 
Shall overshadow thee! 

MARY. 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord! 

According to thy holy word. 

So be it unto mo! 

Here the DevQa ehoill ogam make a great noite tmder the etage. 


Ul. THE ANGELS OF THE SEVEN PLANETS^ 
bearing the Star of Bethlehem, 

* THE ANGELS. 

The Angels of the Planets Seven, 

Across the shining fields of heaven 
The natal star wo bring! 

Dropping our sevenfold virtues down. 

As priceless Jewels in the crown 
Ctf Christ, our new«bom King. 

RAPHAEL. 

I am the Angel of the Sun, 

Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God's almighty breath 



Said to the Darkness and the Night, 

Let there be light! and there wae l^Lht! 
I bring the gift of Faith. 

GABRIEL. 

I am the Angel of the Moon, 

Darkened, to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the asure eope! 

Nearest to earth, it is my raj 
That best lUnmes the midmght waj. 

I bring tho gift of Hope! 

ANAEL. 

The Angel of the Star of Love, 

The Evening Star, that shines above 
The place where lovers be. 

Above all happy hearths and homes. 

On roofk of thatch, or golden dodies, 

I give him Charity I 

ZOBXAOHBX.. 

The Planet Jupiter is mine! 

The mightiest star of all that shine. 
Except the sun alone! 

He is the High Priest of the Dove, 

And sends, from his great throne above^ 
Justice, that shall atone ! 

MICHAEL. 

The Planet Mereuxy, whose plaoe 
Is nearest to the sun in space, « 

Is my allotted sphere ! 

And with celestial ardour swift 
I bear upon my hands tho gift 
Of heavenly Prudence here ^ 

URIEL 

I am the Minister of Mars, 

The strongest star among the stars! 

My songs of power prelude 
The maroh and battle of man's lift, 

And for the suffering and the strife^ 

I give him Fortitude i 
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OBIFEL. 

The Angel of the uttermost 
Of all the shining, heavenly host, 

From the far-off expanse 
Of the Saturnian, endless space, 

I bring the last, the crowning grace. 

The gift of Temperance! 

A mtdden Ught sAfnss from the windom of the i$aMe in the 

viQagt bdow. 


TV. THE TVISE MEN 07 THE EAST. 

The SicUtle of the Inn. The Virgin and OaiLD. Thr^ 
Qypay Kings, Gaspar, Melchior, and Belshazzar, 
sImU come in, 

GASPAR. 

Hail to thco, Jesus of Nazareth! 

Though in a manger thou drawest thy breath. 

Thou art greater than Life and Death, 

Greater than Joy or Woo ! 

This cross upon the line of life 

Portendeth stru^lo, toil, and strife. 

And through a region with dangers rife 
In darkness shalt thou go! 

MELCHIOR. 

Hail to thee. King of Jerusalem! 

Though hunibly bom in Bethlehem, 

A sceptre and a diadem 
Await thy brow and hand! 

The sceptre is a simple reed, 

The crown will make thy temples bleed. 

And in thy hour of greatest need, 

Abashed thy subjects stand! 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Hail to thee, Christ of Christendom! 

O'er all the earth thy kingdom ooma! 

From distant Trebizond to Rome 
Thy name shall men adore ! 
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Peaoe and good-will among all mon« 

The Virgin has returned again, 

Betumed the old Satnmlan reign 
And Golden Age onoe more. 

THE CHILD CHRIST. 

Jesus, the Son of God, am I, 

Bom here to suffer and to die 
Aooording to the prophecy. 

That other men may live! 

THE VIROIN. 

And now these clothes, that wrapped him, take 
And keep them precious, for his sake ; 

Our benediction thus we make. 

Naught else hare we to give. 

Slie gives them stuaddUng-elo^tes, and they depart. 


I 


V. THE FLIGHT INTO EOYFr. 

Here shall Joseph corns m, leading an asSt on which 
are seated Mary and the Child. 

MARY. 

Here will we rest us, under these 
O’erhanging branches of the trees, 
lYhere robins chant their Litanies, 

And canticles of joy. ■ 

JOSEPH. 

My saddle-girths have j^ven way 
With trudging through the heat to-day; 

To you I think it is but play 
To ride and hold the boy. 


MART. 

Hark! how the robins shout and sing^ 
As if to hail their infant Sing! 

I will alight at yonder spring 

To wash his little coat. 

______ — ________ 


I 


# 
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JOSEPH. 

And 1 irill hobble well the ass. 

Lest, being loose upon the grass, 

He should escape; for, by the mass. 

He is nimble as a goat. 

Here Mary sAofi al^ht and go to ihe spring, 

MARY. 

O Joseph! I am much afraid, 

For men are sleeping in the shade ; 

I fear that we shall be waylaid. 

And robbed and beaten sore ! 

Here a hand of robbers shaXL he seen deeping, two of whom shall rise 

and come forward* 

DUMACHUS. 

Ck)ok*a soul! deliver up your gold! 

JOSEPH. 

I pray you. Sirs, let go your hold! 

Of wealth I have no store. 

DUMACHUS. 

Give up your money! 

Tirus. 

Prithee cease! 

Let these good people go in peace! 

DUMACHUS. 

First let them pay for their selease. 

And then^ on their way. 

TITUS. 

Those forty groats I give in fee, 

]f thou wilt only silent bo. 


MARY. 

May God be meroifial to theo 
Upon tho Judgment Day! 

JESUS. 

When thirty years shall have gone by, 
1 at Jerusalem shall die. 


US 
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By Jewish hands exalted high 
On the accursed tree. 

Then on my right and my left aidCp, 

These thieves shall both be orucified. 

And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In Pwradise with me. 

Hem a great rumour oftnm^peta and hortee, Uke the noise of a kmg 
Vfith ku army, and the robbers shaU take flight. 


VI. THE BLAUOHTEB OF THE INNOCENTS. 

KING HEROD. 

Fota-tausend! Himmel-sacrament! 

Filled am I with great wonderment 
At this unwelcome news! 

Am 1 not Herod ? Who shall dare 

My orown to take, my sceptre bear, 

As king among the Jews ? 

Here he shall stride up and down and flourish his sword. 

What ho! I fain would drink a can 

Of the strong wine of Canaan! 

The wine of llelbon bring, 

I purchased at the Fair of Tyre, 

As red as blood, as hot as fire. 

And fit for any king! 

He quaffs great goblets of wine. 

4 

Now at the window will I stand 

While in the street the armed band 
The little children slay: 

The babe just bom in Bethlehem 

Will surely slaughtered bo with them, 

Nor live another day 1 

Me re et voice of lamentation sKoZZ he heard m Ike street, 

ILAOECBXie 

O wioked king! O cruel speed! 

To do this moat unrighteous deed I 
My children all are slain S 
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HEROD. 

Ho, seneaolial! another cup! 

‘With wine of Sorek fill it up! 

I would a bumper drain! 

RAHAB. 

May malediotiona fall and blast 

Thyself and lineage, to the last 
Of all thy kith and km! 

HEROD. 

Another goblet! quick! and stir 

Pomegranate juice and drops of myrrh 
And calamus therein! 

soiDiERS, m ike street. 

Give up thy child into our hands! 

It is King Herod who commands 
That he should thus be slain! 

THE NURSE MEDUSA. 

O monstrous men! IIV hat have ye done! 

It is King Herod’s only son 
That ye have cleft in twain! 

HEROD. 

Ah, luckless day! What words of fear 

Are these that smite upon my ear 
With such a doleful sound! 

What torments rack my heart and head! 

Would I were dead! would I were dead. 

And buiMd in the ground! 

He/olbelotvnandtorftAesastAouy^eaten&yteorins. HeS opens, and 
Satan and Astaroth come fortht and drag him down. 


VIX. JBSUg AT PLAY WITH HIS SCHOOLMATES. 


This dialogue, containing 32 lines, also 17 lines lit the next act, 
being of an exo^tionable nature, have been omitted. 
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VIII. THE YILLAOE SCHOOL. 

The Rabbi Ben Israel, with a long beard, sitting on a high etool, 

ioitli a rod in hie homd. 

RABBI. 

I am tho Rabbi Ben Israel, 

Throughout this village knoTni full well, 

And, os my scholars all will tell, 

Learned in things divine; 

The Kabala and Talmud hoar 
Than all the prophets prize I more. 

For water is all Bible loro. 

But Mishna is strong wine. 




My fame extends from West to East, 
And always, at the Purim feast, 

I am as drunk as any beast 
That wallows in his sty; 

The wine it so olateth me. 

That 1 no difference can see 
Between " Accursed Haman be! ” 
And " Blessed be Mordecai! ** 


Come hither. Judos Iscariot, 

Say, if thy lesson thou hast got 
From tho Rabbinical Book or not. 

Why howl the dogs at night ? 

JUBA8. 

In the Rabbinical Book, it soith. 

The dogs howl, when with icy breath ^ 
Great Sammael, the Angel of Death, 
Takes through the town his flight! 


RABBI. 


Well, boy! now say, if thou art wise. 

When the Angel of Death, who is full of eyes, 
where a sick man dyi|k lies. 

What doth he to tho wigh^ 


JUDAS. 

He stands beside him, dark and tall, 
Holding a sword, from which doth fall 
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Into his mouth a drop of gall, 

And so he tumeth white. 

RABBI. 

And now, my Judas, say to me 
What the great Voices Four may be, 

That quite across the world do flee. 

And are not heard by men ? 

JUDAS. 

The Voice of the Sun in heaven's dome. 

The Voice of the Murmuring of Rome, 

The Voice of a Soul that goeth home. 

And the Angel of the Ram! 

BABBI. 

Well have ye answered every one! 


JX. CROWNED WITH FLOWERS. 

Jesus sioiag among his playmatest crowned w&h ^jowtn as their 

Kmg, 

BOYS. 

We spread our garments on the ground! 

With fragrant flowers thy head is orowjled. 

While like a guard we stand around. 

And hail thee as our king! 

Thou art the new King of the Jews! 

Nor let the passers-by refuse 
To bring that homage which men use 
To majesty to bring. 

HereatraveUershaMgobytOindtlwloyssludllayholdofhisgarnmu 

^H^nd say t 

BOYS. 

Gome hither! and all reverence pay 
Unto our monarch, crowned to-day! 

Then go njoioing on your way. 

In all prosperity I 
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TBAITBLLER. 

Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 

'Who weaxeth in his diadem 
The yellow oroous for the gem 
Of hia authority! 

Htpaut$ Jyy ; and othart come m, bearmg on a Utter a rick ehUoL 

BOTS. 

Set down the litter and draw near! 

The King of Bethlehem is here! 

What ails the child, who seems to fear 
That we shall do him harm ? 

THE BEABEBS. 

He olimbed up to the robin's nest. 

And out there darted, from his rest, 

A serpent with a crimson crest^ 

And stung him in the arm. 

JL6UB. 

Bring him to me, and let me feel 
The wounded place; my touch can heal 
The sting of serpents, and can steal 
The poison from the bite! 

Be touchea cAe woundt and the boy b^me to cry. 

Cease to lament! I can foresee 
That thou hereafter known shalt be 
Among the men who follow mo. 

As Simon the Canaamte I 

EFILOOUB. 

In the after part of the day 
Will be represented another play. 

Of the passion of our Blessed Lord, 

Beginning directly after Nones! 

At the close of which we shall accord. 

By way of benison and reward. 

The si^t of a holy Martyr ^^ones! 









IV. . 


THE BOAT) TO HIRSOHAH. 


Pbinoe Hsnrt atu2 Elsib, with their aUendamts, on hondmehm 


ELSIE. 


Onwakd and onward the highway runs to the distant city, Impa* 
tiently bearing 

Tidings of human joy and disaster, of lore and of hate, of doing 
and daring! 


PRINCE HEMET. 


Tl^ life of ours is a wild asolian harp of many a Joyous strain. 

But under them aB there runs a loud perpetual wail, as of souls 
in pain. 

ELSIE. 

Faith alone can interpret life, and the heart that aches and bleeds 
with the stigma 

Of pain, alone bears the likeness of Christ, and can comprehend 
its dark enig'Jaa. 

PRINCE HENBU. 

Man is selfish, and seeketh pleasure with little ease of what may 
betide; 

Else why am I travelling here beside thee, a demon that rides 
by an angeVs side f 

Vbis. 

All the hedges are white wi^ dust, and the great dog EBdsr ^ 
creaking wain 

Hangs hia head in the laay heat, while emraid the hones toil 
and strain. 
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FBINCB HENRY. 

Now they stop at the way-side inn, and the waggoner laughs with 
the landlord’s daughter, 

While out of the dripping trough the horses distend their leathern 
sides with water. 


ELSIE. 

All through life there are way-side inns, where man may refresh 
his soul with love; 

Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivulets fed by springs 
from above. 

I*R1NCE HENRY. 

Yonder, where rises the cross of stone, our journey along the high¬ 
way ends, 

And over the fields, by a bridle-path, down into the broad green 
valley descends. 

EliSlEa 

1 am not sorry to leave behind the beaten road with its dust and 
heat; 

The air will be sweeter far, and the turf will be softer under our 
horses’ feet. 

They turn doum a green lane, ^ 
EL&IE. 

Sweet is the air with the budding haws, and the valley stretching 
for miles below 

Is white with blossoming cherry-trees, as if just covered with 
lightest snow. 

% 

PRI^CE HENRY. 

Over our heads a white cascade is gleaming against the distant 
hill; 

We cannot hear it, nor see it move, but it hangs like a banner 
wheir winds are sUll. 

and cool is this deep ravine, and oool the sound of the brook 
J/ by our side! 

is this castle that rises above us, and lords it over a land 
< so wide? 
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PRINCE HENRY. 


It is the home of the Counts of Celva; veil hare I known these 
scenes of old, 

'Well 1 romomber oach tower and turret, remember the brooklet, 
the wood and the wold. 

ELSIE. 

Hark! fh>m the little village below us the hells of the ohuroh axe 
linging for rain! 

Priests and peasants in long procession oome forth and kneel on 
the arid plain. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

They have not long to wait, for I see in the south uprising a 
htUe cloud. 

That before the sun shall be set will cover the skj above ua as 
with a shroud. 

!l%eypauon. 


THE CONVENT OF HIRSCHAH IN THE BLACK 

FOREST. 


27^0 Convent eeZZltxr, Friar Claus come* tn «o^ a UghA and ^ 
baslet of empty fiagons. 

FRIAR CLAUS. 

I ALWAYS enter this sacred place 

With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent pace, 

Pausing long enough on oach stair 
To breathe an ejaculatory prayer 
And a benediction on the vines 
That produce these various sorts of vines! 

For my part, I am wm||>ntebt 

That wo have got throu^ with the tedious LentI 

Fasting is all very well for those 

Who have to contend with invisible foes; 

But I am quite sure it does not agree 
‘With a quiet, peaceable man like rn4$ 
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Who am not of thafc nerrooi and meagro k!nd 
That are altfays distressed in body and mind! 
And at times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood. 
Dwelling for ever under ground. 

Silent, contemplative, round and sonnd. 

Each one old, and brown with mould. 

But filled to the lips with the ardour of youth, 
With the latent power and love uf truth. 

And with virtues fervent and manifold. 


I have heard It said, that at Easter>tidc, 

When buds are swelling on every side. 

And the sap begins to move in the vine. 

Then in all the cellars, far and wide. 

The oldest, as well as the newest, wine 
Begins to stir ijfcself, and ferment. 

With a kind of revolt and discontent 
At being so long in darkness pent, 

And fain would burat from its sombre tun 
To bosk on the hill«side in the sun; 

As in the bosom of us poor friars. 

The tumult of half-subdued desires 
For the world that we have left behind 
Disturbs at times all peace of mind! 

And now that wo have lived through Lent, 

My duty it is, as often befoie. 

To open awhile the priaon-door, 

^ And give these restless spirits vent. 

Now hero is a cask that stands alone. 

And has stood a hundred years or more. 

Its beard of cobwebs, long and hoar,v 
Ti ailing and sweeping along the floor, 

Like Borbaros'ta, who sits in his cave. 

Taciturn, sombre, sedate, and grave. 

Till his beard has grown through the table of atone t 
It is of the quick and not of the dead 1 
In its veins the blood is hot and red, 

Avd a heart still beats in<4||ose ribs of oak 
^at time may have tamed, but has not broke 
^ It oomes from Bacharach on the Bhine, 

** > Is one the three best kinds of wine, 

y And oosts some hundred florins the ohm; 

But that 1 do not constdopr dear. 
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W'hcn I remember that every year 
Four butts are sent to the Pope of Rome. 
And whenever a goblet thereof I drain. 

The old rhyme keeps running in my bialn: 
At JBacharaoh on the Rhino, 

At Hocheim on the Main, 

And at Wiirsburg, on the Stein, 
Grow the three best kinds of wine! 


They arc all good wines, and better far 
Then those of the Neckar, or those of the Ahr. 

In particular, 'Wiirzburg well may boast 
Of its blessed wine of the Holy Ghost, 

Which of all wines I like the most. 

This I shall draw for the Abbot’s drinking. 

Who seems to bo much of my way of thinking, 

F%U8 a fiagon. 

Ah! how the streamlet laughs and sings! 

What a delicious fragrance springs 
From the deep flagon, while it Alls, 

As of hyacinths and daffodils! 

Between this cask and the Abbot’s lips 
Many have been the sips and slips; 

Many have been the draughts of wine. 

On their way to his, that have stopped at mine; 
And many a time my soul has hankered 
For a deep draught oiit of his sUver tankard, 
When it should have been busy with other affairs. 
Less with its longings, and more with its prayers. 
But now there is no such Avkwaxd condition. 

No danger of death and eternal perdition; 

So here’s to il\p Abbot and Brothers all, 

W ho dwell in this convent of Peter and Paul 1 

Ht drinka, 

O cordial delicious! O soother of pain! 

It flashes like sunshine into my brain! 

A bonison rest on the Bishop who sends 
Such a fudder of i^o as this to his firiends I 


And now a flagon for such as may ask 
A draught from the noble Bacharach cask. 
And I will be gone, though I know fhll well 
The cellar’s a cheerfuUer place thou the cell. 
Behold where he stands, all sound and good^ 
Brown and old in his oaken hood 1 
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Up 


Silent he seems externally 
As any Carthusian monk may be; 

But Trithin, what a spirit of deep unrest! 

What a seething and simmering in his breast I 
As if the heaving of his great heart 
Would burst his belt of oak apart! 

Lot me unloose this button of wood, 

And quiet a little his tiirbulcnt mood. 

Sets tt running. 

See! how its currents gleam and shine, 

As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 

Descending and mingling with the dews; 

Or as if the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the innocent boy, who sjome years back, • 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach; 

Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach! 

The beautiful town that gives us wine 
With the fragrant odour of Muscadine! 

I should deem it wrong to let this pass 
Without first touching my lips to the glass. 

For here in the midst of the current I stand. 
Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of the river. 
Taking toll upon either hand. 

And much more grateful to the giver. 

He drinks. 

Here, now, is a very inferior kind, 

Such as in any town you may find. 

Such os one might imagine would suit 
The rascal who drank wine out of a t^ot. 

And, after all, it was not a crime. 

For he won thereby Dorf Huffelshcim. 

A jolly old toper! who at a pull 
Could drink a postillion’s jack-boot full, 

And ask with a laugh, when that was done. 

If the fellow had left the other one! 

This wine is as good as we^an afford 
QPo t]](6 friars, who sit at the lower board. 

And cannot ^siingnish bad from good. 

And are for bet^r off than if they could, 

Being rather the rude dis^ples of beer 
Than of anything more refined and dear! 

IWs the other/agon and d^aarts. 
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THE SCRIPTORIUM. 


Friar PacXFICUS troMcribing and iUnirdnaUng, 
FRIAR PACIFICUS. 

It is growing dark! Yot one line naoro. 

And then my work for to^ay is o’er. 

I come again to the name of the Lord! 

Ere I that awful name record, 

That is spoken so lightly among men. 

Lot mo pause awhile and wash my pen; 

Puro from blemish and blot it must be 
When it writes that word of mysteiy! 

Thus have I laboured on and on. 

Nearly thfbugh tho Go«pcl of John. 

Can it bo that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Evangelist, 

That Christ himself perhaps has kissed, 

Came tho droad Apocalypse! 

It has a very awful look, 

As it stands there at tho end of the book. 

Like tho sun in an eclipse. 

Ah me! when I think of that vision divine, 
Think of writing it, line by lino, 

I stand in awe of tho terrible curse. 

Like the trump of doom, in tho closing verse! 

God forgive i^o 1 if ever I 

Take aught from the book of that Plopheoy, 

Lest my part too should be taken away 
From tho Book of Life on the Judgment Day. 

This is well written, though I say it 1 
I should not bo afraid to display it. 

In open day, on the self-same shelf 
With the writings of St Theola herself. 

Or of Theodosius, who of old 
Wrote tho Gospels in letters of gold! 

That goodly folio standing yonder. 

Without a single blot or blunder. 
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Would not boar away the palm from mine, 

If we should compare them line for line. 

There, now, is an initial letter! 

King Rend himself never made a better! 

Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 

' Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail! 

And flow as I tom the volume over. 

And see what lies between cover and cover, 

What treasures of art these pages hold, 

All ablaze with crimson and gold, 

God forgive me ! I seem to feel 
A certain satisfaction steal 
Into my heart, and into my brain. 

As if my talent had not loin 
Wrapped in a napkin, and all in vain. 

Yes, I might almost say to the Lord, 

Here is a copy of thy Word, 

Written out with mnoh toil and pain ; 

^rG^ake it, O Lord, and let it bo 

As something I have done for Thee ! 

Ht looks jirom tho window. 
How sweet the air is! How fair the scene! 

I wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscajies and my leaves! 

How the swallows twitter under the eaves! 

There, now, there is one in her nest; 

I can just oatoh a glimpse of her head and breast. 
And will sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, 

For the margin of my Gospel book. 

He fndket a sketch. 

I can see no more. Through the valley yonder 
A shower is passing; 1 hear the thulider 
Mutter its curses in the air. 

The Devil’s own and only prayer! 

The dusty road is brown with rain. 

And, speeding on with might and main. 
Hitherward rides a gallant train. 

They do not parley, they cannot wait. 

But hurry in at the oonvent gate. 

‘What a fair lady I and beside her 
What a handsome, graoeful, noble rider! 

Now she ^ves him her hand to alif^t; 

They will beg a shelter for the nig^t. 

I will go down to the oorridor. 
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And try to see that face once more; 

It will do for the face of some beautiful Saint, 
Or for one of the Maries I shall paint. 

Ooei out. 


THE CLOISTERS. 


The Abbot Ebnestus paemg to and fro. 

ABBOT. 

Slowly, slowly up the wall 
Steals the sunshine, ^als the shade; 

Evening damps begin to fall. 

Evening shadows are displayed. 

Round me, o'er me, eveiywhere. 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 

And athwart the evening air 
Wheel the swallows homo in crowds. 

Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red ; 

Darker shadows, deeper rest. 

Underneath and ovoihcad. 

Darker, darker, and more wan. 

In my breast the shadows fall; 

Upward steals the life of man, 

As the sunshine from the wall. 

From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof along the spire; 

Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sEnbeams lifted higher. 

Unier Pbince Henrt. 


PRINCE HENRY. 


Christ is arisen! 


ABBOT. 

Amen! he is aiisea! 
His peoee be With' yon! 
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FBINCE HLNRT. 

Hero it reigns for ever! 

The peace of God, that passeth understanding, 

Reigns in these cloisters and these corridors. 

Are yon Emestus, Abbot of the convent ? 

ABBOT. 

1 am. 

PBI^CB HENRY. 

And I Fnnee Henry of Iloheneck, 

'Who crave your hospitality to-night. 

ABBOT. 

You are thrice Tvolcomo to our hamble trails. 

You do us honour; and no shall requite it, 

I fear, but poorly, entertaimng you 

With Paschal eggs, and our poor convent nine. 

The remnants of our Easter holidays. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

How fares it with the holy monks of llirschau f 
Are all things well with them ? 

ABBOT. 

All things are well. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

A noble convent! I have known it long 
By the report of travelleis. I now see 
Their commendations lag behind the truth. 

You lie hero in the valley of the Nagold 

As in a nest; and the still nver, gliding 

Along its bed, is like on admonition 

How all things pass. Your lands ore rich and ample. 

And your revenues large. God’s benediction 

Rests on your convent. 

ABBOT. 

By our charities 

We strive to merit it. Our Lord and Master, 

When he departed, left us in his will. 

As our best legaoy on earth, the poor! 

These wo have always with us; had we not 
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Our hearts would grow os hard os are these' stones. 
PRINCE UENRY. 

If I remember right,'the Counts of Calra 
Founded your convent. 


ABBOT. 


Even as yon say. 


PRINCE HENRY. 


And, if I err not, it is very old. 


ABBOT. 

Within these cloisters lie already buried 
Twelve holy Abbots. Underneath tlio flags 
On which we stand, the Abbot William lies. 

Of blessed memory. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

And whose tomb is that. 
Which bears the brass escutehcon f 

ABBOT. 

A bene&otor'a 

Conrad, a Count of Colva, he who stood 
Godfather to our bells. 

PRINCE HENRY. 


And holy men, I trust. 


Your mouks are learned 


ABBOT. 

• There are among them 

Learned and holy men. Yet in this age 
We need another Hildebrand, to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind. 

The world is wicked, and sometimes I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly. 

And shatter it like gloss! Even here, at times. 
Within these walls, where all should be at peaoe, 

I have my trials. Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it. 

But as if harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 

Ashes ore on my head, and on my lips 
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Sackcloth, and In my breast a heaviness 
And weariness of life, that makes me ready 
To say to the dead Abbots undor us, 

*• Make room for me!" Only I see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task; and so at times 
The thought of my shortcomings in this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come. 

PBINGE HENRY 

We must all die, and not the old alone ; 

The young have no exemption from that doom. 

ABBOT. 

Ah, yes! the young may die, but the old mu«t * 
That IS the difference. 

PRINCE HENRY 

I have heard much laud 
Of your transcribers. Your Sonptorium 
Is famous among all, your manuscripts 
Praised for their beauty and thoir e.xoellenco. 

ABBOT. 

That is indeed our boast If you desire it. 

You shall behold these treasures. And meanwhile 

Shall the Refectorarius bestow 

Your horses and attendants for the night. 

They go in. The Veq>er>4>eU rings. 


THE CHAPEL. 


Vespen f urhieh the mohks retire, a ekorUler hading an ohi 

monk who is UiiMt. 

PRINCE H^dlT. 

They are all gone, save one Who IJogors, 

Absorbed in deep and silent prayer. 

- . • — ... ■ . — - - ■. ■ ■ I. ■ 
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As if his heart could find no restj 
At times ho beats his heaving breast 
With clenched and convuLI^ e fingers. 
Then lifts them trembling in the air. 

A chorister, \rith golden hair, 

Guidos hitherward bis heavy pace. 

Gan it be so ? Or does my sight 
Deceive me in the uncertain light ? 

Ah, no! I recognise that face. 

Though time has touched it»in his flight. 
And changed the auburn hair to white. 

It is Count Hugo of the Rhine, 

The deadliest foe of all our raoo. 

And hateful unto me and mine! 

THE BLIND BIONK. 

Who is it that doth stand so near. 

His Whispered words I almost hear ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I am Prince Henry of Hoheneck, 

And you. Count Hugo of the Rhine! 

1 know you, and I see the scar. 

The brand upon your forehead, shine 
And redden like a baleful star! 

THE BLIND MONH. 

Count Hugo once, but now the wreck 
Of what I was O Hoheneck! 

The passionate will, the pride, the wrath, 
That boro me headlong on my path. 
Stumbled and staggered into fear. 

And failed ihe in my mad career. 

As a tired steed some evil-doer. 

Alone upon a desolate moor, 

Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind. 

And hearing loud and close behind 
The o’ertaking steps of his pursuer. 

Then suddenly from the dark there came 
A voice that called me by my name. 

And said to mo, " Kneel down and pray £** 
And so my terror passed away. 

Passed utterly away for ever. 

Contrition, penitence, remorse. 

Came on me, with o’erwhelming foroe; 
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A hope, a longing, an ondcavonr. 

By days of pcnauco and nights of prayer, 
To frustrate and defeat despair ? 

Calm, deep, and still is now my heart, 
With tranquil waters overflowed; 

A lake whoso unseen fountains start. 
Where once the hot volcano glowed* 

And yon, O Prince of lloheneck! 

Have known mo in that carber time, 

A man of violence and*cnme. 

Whose passions biooked no curb nor cheek. 
Behold mo now, in gentler mood. 

One of this holy biotheihood. 

Give mo your hand; hcio let me kneel; 
Moke your reproaches sharp as steel; 
Spurn mo, and smite mo on each cheek; 
No violence can harm the mock, 

There is no wound Ghiist cannot heal! 

Yes; life your princely hand, and take 
Bevongc, if ’tis revenge you seek; 

Then pardon mo, for Jesus’ sake I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Arise, Count Hugo ? let there be 
No further strife nor enmity 
Between us twain; wo both have erred! 
Too rash in act, too wroth in word. 

From the beginning have we stood 
In flerce, doiiant attitude. 

Each thoughtless of the other’s right. 

And each reliant on his might. 

But now our souls are more subdued; 

The hand of God, and not in vain, 

Has touched us with the fire of pain. 

Let us kneel down, and side by side 
Pray, till our souls are purified. 

And pardon wib not be denied 1 

Theifhne^ 
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THE REFECTORY. 


Gcmbdmlum cf Monki <Xt Midn^ht, lu'aciF^v. diaguind ob a Fnatk 

FRIAR PAUL sing$, 

• Ave ! color vini clari, 

Dnlcis potiiSf non amari, 

Tna nos incbiiarl 
Digneris potentia! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

Not so mucli noiso» my wortliy fiores. 

You’ll disturb tbo Abbot at bis prayers. 

FRIAR PAUL singt. 

O! quam plaoens in ooloro! 

O! quam fragrans in odore! 

O! quam sapidum in oro ! 

Dulco linguflB vinculum! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

I should think your tongue had broken its chain I 

FRIAR PAUL rings. 

Felix venter quern intrabis! 

Felix guttur quod rigabis! 

^elix os quod tu lavabis! 

Et boata labia! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

Peace! T say^ peace! 

Will you never cease! 

You Rill rouse up the Abbot, I tell you again 1 

FRIAR JOHN. 

No danger; to-night ho will let us alone. 

As I hapi>en to know he has guests of his own. 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 


Who they f 
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FRIAR JOHN. 

A German Prince and liis train. 
Who anived here just before the rain. 

There is with him a damsel fair to see. 

As slender and graceful as a rood! 

When she alighted from her steed, 

It seemed like a blossom blown fiom a tree. 

FRIAR CUTHBLRT. 

None of your pale-faced girls for me! 

Kusea the girl at his side. 

FRIAR JOHN. 

Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg! 

Sut do not drink any farther, I bog! 

FRIAR FAUL sings. 

In the days of gold. 

The days of old. 

Cross of wood 
And bishop of gold! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT, tO At girl 

What an infernal racket and din! 

You need not blush so, that’s no sin. 

You look very holy in this disguise. 

Though there's something wicked in your oyee! 

FRIAR PAUL eontinuss. 

Now we have changed 
That law so good. 

To cross of gold * 

And bishop of wood! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

I Uke your sweet face under a hood. 

Sinner! how came you into this way t 

GXRL. 

It WM you, Friar Cuthbert, who led me astray. 
Have you forgotten that day in Juno, 

When the church was so cool in the afternoon, 
And 1 oame in to oonfbss my sins t 
That is where my ruin begins. 
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FRIAR JOHN. 


What is the came of yonder fiiar. 

With an eye that glows hke a coal of fire. 
And such a blaok mass of tangled hair f 


I RIAR PAUL. 

He who is sitting there. 

With a rollicking, 

Deyil-may-ooro, 

Free-and-easy look and air, 

As if he wore used to such feasting and froliokingf 


The same 


FRIAR JOHN 


FRIAR PAUL 

He*s a stranger You had better ask his namSf 
And where he is going, and whence he came 

FRIAR JOHN. 

Hallo' Sir Friai! 


FRIAR PAUL. 

You must raise your voice a little higher. 
He does not seem to hear what you say. 
Now, try again! He is looking this way. 

FRIAR JOHN 


Hallo! SirFiiar, 

Wo wi'»h to inquire 

Whence you came, and where you are going, 
And anything else that is worth the knowing. 
So be so good as to open your head. 

LUCIFAR. 

I am a Frenchman bom and bred. 

Going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

My home 

la the convent of St Gildas de Rhuya, 

Of which, very hke, you never have heard. 

MONKS. 


u$ 


Never a word 1 
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Yoa musfc know, ikon, it is in the diooese 
Called the Diocese of Yannes, 

In the province of Brittany. 

From the gray rocks of Morbihan 
It overlooks tho angry sea; 

The very sea-shore where, 

In his great despair. 

Abbot Abelard walked to and fro. 

Filling tho night with woo. 

And wailing aloud to the merciless seas 
The name of his sweet lleloise! 

Whilst overhead 

The convent windows gleamed as red 
As tho fiery eyos of the monks within. 

Who with jovial din 
Gave themselves up to all kinds of sin! 

Ha! that is a convent! that is an abbey! 
Over tho doors, 

None of your death-heads carved m wood. 
None of your Saints looking pious and good. 
None of your Patriarchs old and shabby! 
But tho heads and tusks of boars, 

And tho cells 

Hung all round with tho fells 
Of the fallow-deer. 

And then nhat cheer! 

What jolly, fat fiiars, 

Sitting round the groat roaring fires. 

Boaring louder than they. 

With their strong wines. 

And their concubines, ' 

And never a boll. 

With its swagger and swell. 

Galling you up with a start of affright 
In the dead of the night. 

To send you grumbling down daik stairs. 

To mumble your prayers. 

But the cheery crow 
Of cocks in tho yard below. 

After daybreak an hour or so, 

And the barking of deep-mouthed hounds, 
Those are the sounds 
' That, instead of bells, salute the ear. 
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And then all day 
Up and away 

Through the forest, hunting the deer! 

Ah, my friends! I’m aflratd that here 
You are a little too pious, a little too tame, 
A*nd the more is the shame. 

'Tis the greatest folly 

Not to be jolly; ^ 

That’s what I think! 

Come drink, drink. 

Drink, and die game ’ 

MONKS. 

And your Abbot 'What’s-his-name ? 

LUCirCR. 

Abelard! 


MONKS. 

Did he drii k hard > 

I.UCIFBR. 

Oh, no! Not he * 
lie was a diy old follow, 

Without juice enough to get thoroughly moHow. 
There he stood. 

Lowering at us in sullen mood. 

As if he had come into Brittany 
Just to reform our brotherhood ! 

A roar of laughter. 

But you see 
It never wouldjdo ! 

For some of us knew a thing or two. 

In the Abbey of St Gildas de Rhnys! 

For instance, the great ado 
With the old Fulbert’s nieoe. 

The young and lovely Heloiae! 

FRIAR JOHN. 

Stop there, if you please. 

Till ?re drink to the fair Heloise! 

AIJL, drinkbtg omd diioutiiig. 
Heltdse I Hieloise I 

f^Ohajpa^toO$* 
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LUCITER, ttarting, 

'What is that bell for ? Are jou svoh asses 
As to keep up the fashion of midnight masses? 

FRIAB CUTHBERT. 

It is only a poor unfortunate brother, 

Who is gifted with mast miraculous powers 
Of getting up at all sorts of hours 
And, by way of penance and Chi istian meekness, 
Of creeping silently out of his cell 
To take a pull at that hideous bell; 

So that all the monks who are lying awake 
May murmur some kind of prayer for his sake 
And adapted to his peculiar weakness! 

FRIAR JOHN 

I From frailty and fall— 

I ALL. 

Good Lord, deliver us all! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

And before the bell for matins sounds. 

He takes his lantern, and goes the rounds. 
Flashing it into our sleepy eyes. 

Merely to eay it is tune to arise. 

But enough of that, po on, if you please. 

With your story about St Gildas do Rhnys. 

LUCIFER. 

Well, it finally came to pass * 

That, half in fun and half in malice. 

One Sunday at Moss 

We put some poison into the chalice. 

But, either by accident or design, 

Peter Abelard kept away 
From the ohapel that day, 

And a poor young friar who in his stead 
Drank the saeramental wine, 

FeU on the steps of the altar dead! 

But look 1 do you see at the window there 
That foes, with a look of grief and despair, 

I That ghastly fitoe, os of one In pain ? 

^ if. ___________ 
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"WTiof Trhere? 


MONKS. 


LUGITER. 


As I spoke, it vaniblied axray again. 

FRZAR OUTRBERT. 

It is that nefarious 
Sicbaltl the Rcfcctoraiius. 

That fellow is always playing the scout, 
Creeping, and pcoping, and prowbng about; 
And then ho icgalcs 
The Abbot with scandalous tales. 

LUCIFER. 

A spy in the convent ? Ono of the brothers 
Telling scandalous talcs of the others ? 

Out upon him, the lazy loon! 

I would put a stop to that pretty soon. 

In a way he should rue it. 


MONKS. 


How shall we do it! 


LUCIFER. 

Do you, brother Paul, 

Creep under the window, olose to the wall. 

And open it suddenly when I call. 

Then seize the villain by tho hair. 

And hold him there. 

And punish him soundly, once for all. 

FRIAR OUTHBERT. 

As St Dunstah of old. 

We are told. 

Once caught the devil by tho nose t 

LUCIFER. 

Ha! ha! that story is very clever. 

But has no foundation whatsoever. 

Quick! for I see his face again 
. Glaring In at the window-pane ; 

Now I now! and do not spare your blows. 

Friar Paul opena the window steddsn^, and Hitu Sibbalp. 

Tkoffieedhim, 
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FRIAR SXBBALD. 


Help! help! axe you going to slay me 9 


FRIAR PAUL. 


That will teach you again to betray mo! 

FRIAR SIEBALD. 

Mercy 1 mercy! 

FRIAR PAUL, ahcnaiwf and heaUing, 

Rumpas bcllorum lorum, 

Vim confer amorum 
Morum Terorum, rorum 


Tu plena polorum! 


LUCIFER. 


Who stands in the doorway yonder. 
Stretching out his trembling hsmd. 

Just as Abelard used to stand. 

The flash of his keen, black eyes 
Forerunning the thunder ? 

THE MONKS in cot^ution. 

The Abbot! the Abbot! 

FRIAR CUTHBERT, tO CAs pM. 

Put on your disguise! 

FRIAR FRANCIS.' 

Hide the great flagon 
From the eyes of -the dragon! 

FRIAR CUTUBERT. 

Full the brown hood over your face. 

Lest you bring me into disgrace 1 

ABBOT. 

What means this rerel and carouse f- 
Is this a tarem and drinking house t 
Are yon Ohxistian monks, or heathen devils. 
To pollute this oonrent with your rerela t 
Vere Peter Damian atm iqpon earth, 

To lieisImelM'b]^ ra<fli uago^ mirthf, 

Be wrool^ write y^ names iidth pen of gaD, 
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In hiB Book of Ctomorrab, one and all! 

joxL drunkards! to jour oells. 

And praj till jou hear the matin-belle! 

You, Brother Francis, and yon. Brother Paul! 

And as a ponanoe mark each prayer 

With the scourge upon your shoulders hare; 

Nothing atones for such a rin 

But the blood that follows the discipline. 

And you. Brother Cuthbert, come with me 
Alone into the saonsty; 

Yon, who should be a guide to your brothers. 

And are ten times worse than the others. 

For you IVe a draught that has long been brewing. 
You shall do a penance worth the doing! 

Away to your prayers, then, one and idl ? 

1 wonder the very convent wall 

Does not crumble and crush you in its fall I 


THE NEiailBOURING NUNNERVT 


The Abbess lRMn<iGARD muing with Elsie m the moonUght, 


IRMINGABD. 

The night is silent, the wind is still. 

The moon is looking from yonder hill 
Down upon convent, and grove, and garden; 

The clouds have passed away fiom her fooe. 
Leaving behfnd them no sorrowfhl trace. 

Only the tender and quiet grace 

Of one, whose heart has been healed with pardon! 

And such am I. My soul within 

Was dark with passion and soiled with Sin. 

But now its wounds are healed again; 

Gone are the anguish, the terror, and pain; 

For across that desolate land of woe. 

O’er whose burning sands I was forced to go^ 

A wind from heaven began to blow; 

And all my being trembled and shook. 

As the leaves of ibe tree, or the grass of the flald^ 
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And 1 wa3 hcalod, as the sick are healed. 

When fanned bjr the leaves of the Holj Book! 

As thou sittest in the moonlight there. 

Its glory flooding thy golden hair. 

And the only darkness that which lies 
In the haunted chambers of thine eyes, 

I feel my soul drawn unto thee, 

Strangely and strongly, and more and more. 

As to one I have known and loved before; 

For every soul is akin to me 
That dwells In the land of mystery! 

I am the Lady Irmingard, 

Born of a noble race and name! 

Many a wandering Suabian bard. 

Whose life was dreary, and bleak, and hard, 
Haa found through me the way to fame. 

Brief and bright were those days, and the night 
Which followed was full of a liiiid light. 

Lo'^ that of every woman's hoai t 
Will have the whole, and not a part. 

That is to her, in TSaturo’s plan, 

Moie than ambition is to man. 

Her light, her life, her -very breath. 

With no alternative but death. 

Found me a maiden soft and young. 

Just from the convent's cloistered school. 

And seated on my lowly stool. 

Attentive while the minstrels sung. 

Gallant, graceful, gentle, tall. 

Fairest, noblest, best of all, *■ 

W'aa Walter of the Vogolweid; 

And, whatsoever may betide. 

Still I think of him with pride! 

His song was of the summer-time, 

The veiy birds sang in bis rhyme; 

Tha sunshine, the delicious air, 

lhagrance of the flowers, were there; 

Ayid i grew restless as I heard. 

Restless and buoyant as a bird, 

Down soft, aerial currents sailing, 

O’er blossomed orchards, and fields In bloom, 
AntA through the momentary gloom 
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Of shadoirs o’er the landscape trailing, 
Iflelding and borne 1 knew not where. 
But feeling resistance unavailing. 

And thus, unnotioed and apart, 

And more by accident than choice, 

I listened to that single voice 
Until the chambers of my heart 
Were filled with it by night and day ^ 
One night,—^it was a night in May^ 
Within the garden, unawares, 

Under the blossoms in the gloom, 

I heard it utter my own name 
With protestations and wild prayers ; 
And it rang through me, apd became 
Like the archangel’s tiump of doom. 
Which tho soul hears, and must obey; 
And mine aro<40 ns from a tomb. 

My former life now seemed to me 
Such as hereafter death may bo. 

When in tho great Eternity 
We shall awake and find it day. 

It was a dream, and would not stay; 

A dream, that in a single night . 

Faded and vanished out of sight. 

My father’s anger followed fast 
This passion, os a freshening bias 
Seeks out and fans the fire, whoso rage 
It may increase, but not assuage. 

And he exclaimed: No wandering hard 
Shall win thy hand, O Irmingard! 

For which l^ince Henry of IToheneok 
By messenger and letter sues.” 

Oently, but firmly, I replied! 

" Henry of Hohenock I discard! 

Never the hand of Irmingard 

Shall lie in his as the hand of a bride !** 

This said I, Walter, for thy sake; 

This said I, for 1 could not choose. 

After a pause my father spake 
In that eold and deliberate tone 
Which turns the hearer into stone. 

And seems itself the act to he 
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That foUowB with eaoh dread oertainty-; 

" This, or the cloister and the reil!" 

No other words than these he said, 

But they were like a fhneral wail; 

My life was ended, my heart was dead. 

That night from the castle-gate wont down. 
With silent, slow, and stealthy pace. 

Two shadows, mounted on shadowy steeds. 
Taking the narrow path that leads 
Into the forest dense and brown. 

In the leafy darkness of the place. 

One could not distinguish form nor fisce. 
Only a bulk without a shape, 

A darker shadow in the shade; 

One scarce could say it moved or stayed. 
Thus it was we made our escape t 
A foaming brook, with many a bound, 
ToUowed us like a playful hound; 

Then leaped before us, and in the hollow 
Paused, and woited for us to follow. 

And seemed impatient, and afraid 
That our tardy flight should be betrayed 
By the sound our horses* hoof-beats made. 
And when we reached the plain below. 

We paused a moment and drew rein 
To look back at the castle again; 

And we saw the windows all aglow 
With lights, that were passing to and fro; 
Our hearts with terror ceased to beat; 

The lurook crept silent to our foet; 

We knew what most we feared to know. 
Then suddenly horns began to blow; * 

And we heard a shout, and a heavy tramps 
And our horses snorted in the damp 
Night-air of the meadows green and wide. 
And in a moment, side by side. 

So olose, they must have seemed but one. 
The shadows across the moonlight run, 

Afid another came, and swept behind, 
lake the shadow of clouds before the wind! 


How I remember that breathless flight 
AnroBS the moors, in the summar ni^t! 
How under onr feet the long, white road 
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Backward like a river flowed, 

Sweeping with it fences and hedges, 
lyhilst farther away, and overhead. 

Paler than I, with fear and dread, 

The moon fled with os as we fled 
Along the forest’s Jagged edges! 

All this I can remember well; 

But of what afterwards befell 

I nothing farther can recall 

Than a blind, desperate, headlong fall; 

The rest is a blank and darkness all. 

When I awoke out of this swoon. 

The sun was shining, not the moon. 

Making a cross upon the wall 
With the bars of my windows narrow and tall ; 
And 1 prayed to it, as I had been wont to pray. 
From early oliildhood, day by day. 

Each morning, os in bed 1 lay! 

I was lying again in my own room ! 

And 1 thanked Gk>d, in my fever and pain, 

That those shadows on the midnight plain 
Were gone, and could not come again! 

I struggled no longer with my doom! 

This happened many years ago. 

I left my father’s home to come. 

Like Catherine to her martyrdom. 

For blindly 1 esteemed it so. 

And when I heard the convent doOr 
Behind me close, to ope no more, 

1 felt it smite me like a blow. 

Through all my limbs a shudder ran. 

And on my bruised spirit fell 
The dampness of my narrow cell 
As nighUair on a wounded man. 

Giving intolerable pain. 

But now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 

By slow degrees, then wholly oease^ 

Ending in perfect rest and peace! 

It was not apathy, nor dulness. 

That weighed and pressed upon my bnia. 

But the same passion I had given 
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To earth before, now turned to heaven 
'\^lth all its overflowing fulness. 

Alas! the world is full of peril! 

The path that runs through the fairest meads. 

On the sunniest side of the valley, leads 
Into a region bleak and sterile! 

Alike in the high-born and the lowly, 

Tho will is feeble, and passion strong. | 

We cannot sever right from wrong; 

Some falsehood mingles with all truth ; 

Nor in it strange tho hcai t of youth ' 

Should waver and comprehend but slowly 
Tho things that are holy and unholy! 

But in this sacred and calm retreat. 

Wo ore all well and safely shielded 

From w inds that blow, and wa% ps that beat, i 

From tho cold, and rain, and blighting heat. 

To which tho strongest hearts have yielded 
Hero wo stand as the Virgins Seven, 

For our oelestial bridegroom yearning; 

Our hearts are lamps for ever burning. 

With a steady and unwavering flame, 

Pointing upward, for over the same, | 

Steadily upward toward the Heaven! 

I 

Tho moon is hidden behind a cloud; | 

A sudden darkness fills the room, , 

And thy deep eyes, amid tho gloom, i 

Shine like jewels in a shroud 
On the leaves is a sound of falling rain; 

A bird, awakened in its nest. 

Gives a faint twitter of unrest, *■ I 

Then smooths its plumes and sleeps again. 

No other sounds than theso I hear; I 

The hour of midnight must be near. 

Thou art overspent with tho day’s fatigue 
Of riding many a dusty league; 

Sink, then, gently to thy slumber; ' 

Mo so many cares encumber. 

So many ghosts, and forms of fright. 

Have started from thoir graves to-night. 

They have driven sleep from mine eyes away : 

I will go down to tho chapid and pray. 



A COVERED BRIDGE AT LUCERNE. 


PSIMGE HENBY. 

God’s blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o'er swift livers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet. 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 

‘Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Fontifex been given 
Unto the Churoh’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That loads from earth to heaven. 

ELSIE. 

How dark it grows! 

What are those paintings on the walls around us t 
* FBZNCE HENBY. 

The Dance Macaber! 


ELSIE. 

What? 

PBIKCE HENBY. 

The Dance of Death! 
An that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindfhl of what they shall bo, while beneath. 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rashes, impetuous as the nver of live. 
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With dimpling eddios, ever greon and bright, 
Sare where the shadow of this bridge falls on it. 


ELSIE. 


O, yes! I see it now! 


PRINCE HE^RY. 

The grim musician 

Leads all men through the mazes of that danoe. 

To different sounds in different moasures moving; 
Sometimes he plays a lute, sometimes a drum. 

To tempt or terrify. 

SliSlS* 

What is this pioture ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It is a young man singing to a nun. 

Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 
Turns round to look at him; and Death, meanwhile. 
Is putting out the candles on the altar! 

ELSIE. 

Ah, what a pity ’tis that she should listen 

Unto such songs, when in her onsona 

She might have heard in heaven the angels sin^ng! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Hero he has stolen a jester's cap and bells. 

And dances with the Queen. 


ELSIE 

A foolish jest! 
PRINCE HENRY. 

And here the heart of the new-wedded wife. 
Coming from church with her beloved loid. 
He startles with the rattle of his drum. 


ELSIE. 


Ah, that is sad! And yet perhaps 'tis best 
That she should die, with all the sunshine on hw. 
And all the benedictions of the morning. 

Before this affluende of golden light 
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Shall fade into a cold and olouded gray, 
Then into darkness! 
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Under it is svritten, 

" Nothing but death rhall separate thee and mo!” 

ELSIE. 

And what is this, that follows close upon it ? 


PR1^CE HENRY. 

Death, playing on a dulcimer. Behind him, 

A poor old woman, with a rosary, 

Follows the sound and seems to wish her feet 
Were swifter to o'ertako him. Underneath, 

The inscription reads, " Better is Death than Lift.** 


ELSIE. • 

Better is death than life! Ah yes! to thousands 
Death plays upon a dulcimer, and sings 
That song of consolation, till the air ^ 

Bings with it, and they cannot choose hut follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone. 

But the young also hear it, and are still. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Yes, in their sadder moments. *Tis the sound 
Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears, 
Wliich are like crystal cups, half filled with water. 
Responding to t|ie pressure of a finger 
With music sweet and low and melancholy. 

Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death! 

I hate it! ay, the very thought of it! 

ELSIE. 

Why is it hateftil to you ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

For the reason 

That life, and all that speaks of life, is loyely. 

And death, and all that speaks of death, is hateftiL 

ELSIE. 

The grave itself is but a ocrered bridge. 

Leading from light to lii^t, throvsli a brief darkness t 
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FBiMCi: HENRYj emerging from the bridge. 

I breathe again more freely! Ah, how pleasant 
To come once more into the light of day. 

Out of that shadow of death! To hear again 
The hoof-boats of our horses on firm ground. 
And not upon those hollow planks, resounding 
' 'With a sepulchral echo, like the clods 
On coffins in a churchyard! Yonder lies 
The Lake of the Four Forest Towns, apparelled 
In light, and lingering, like a village maiden. 
Hid in the bosom of her native mountains, 

Then pouring all her life into another's, 
Changing hor name and being! Overhead, 
Shaking his cloudy tresses loose in air, 

Bises Filatus, with his windy pines. 

TheypoM on. 


^HE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


Prince Henry and Elsie eroMti^, with <iuendomt». 

GUIDE. 

This bridge is called the Devil’s Bridge. 

With a single arch, from ridge to ridge. 

It leaps across the terrible chasm 
Yawning beneath us, block and deep,^ 

As if, in some convulsive spasm. 

The summits of the hills had cracked. 

And mode a road for the oataracl^ 

That raves and rages down tho steep! 

LUCIFER, under the bridge, 

Ha! ha! 


GUIDE. 

Never any bridge but this 
1 Could stand across the wild abyss; 

All the rest, of wood or stone. 

By tile Devil's hand were overthrown. 


i 
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He toppled crags from tho precipice^ 
And whatsoe'er was built by day 
In tho night was swept away ; 

None could stand but this alone. 


LUClFEBj unefer the bridge. 


Ha! ha! 


GUIDE. 


I showed you in tho valley a boulder 
Marked with the imprint of his sholhlder; 
As he was bearing it up this way, 

A peasant, passing, cried, Herr J6!” 
And tho Devil dropped it in his fright. 
And vanished suddenly out of sight! 


LUCIFER, under the bridge. 


Ha! ha! 


GUIDB. 


Abbot Giroldus of Einsiedel, 

For pilgrims on their way to Home, 

Built this at last, with a single aich. 

Under which, on its endless march, 

Runs tho n^or, white with foam, 

Like a thread through the eye of a needle. 

And the Devil promised to let it stand. 

Under compact and condition 

That the first li\ ing thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand. 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

LUCIFER, under the bridge. 

Ha! ha! perdition! 

GUIDE. 

At length, the bridge being all completed. 

The Abbot, standing at its head. 

Threw across it a loaf of bread. 

Which a hnngiy dog sprang alter. 

And the rocks re-echoed with jieals of laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeated I 

fl^eypoMon.* 

LUCIFER, wider tfis 
Ha! ha! defeated I 
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For Journeys and for orimes like this 
J let the bridge stand o’er the abyss I 


THE ST GOTHARD PASS. 


PRINCE BENRT. 

This is the highest point. Two ways the rivers 
Leap down to different seas, and as they roll 
Grow deep and still, and their majestio presence 
Becomes a benefaction to the towns 
They visit, wandering silently among them. 
Like patriarchs old among their shining tents. 

ELSIE. 

How bleak and bare it is! Nothing but mosses 
Grow on these rocks. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Yet are they not forgotten; 
Beneficent Nature sends the mists to feed them. 


ELSIE. 


See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 
So tenderly by the wind, floats fast away 
Over the snowy peaks! It seems to nio 
The body of St Catherine, borne by angels I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Thou art St Catherine, and invisible angels 
Bear thee across these chasms and precipices. 
Lest thou shonldst dash thy feet against a stone I 

ELSIE. 

Would4%ere borne unto my grave as she was, 
Upolk angdie shoulders! Even now 
I seemsq^lifted by them, ll|^t as a^l 
’What" sound is that f 
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FRINGE HENRY. 

The tumbling avalanches! 
ELSIE. 

How awfhli yet how beautiful! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

These are 

The voices of the mountains! Thus they opo 
Their snowy lips, and speak unto each other, 

In the primeval language, lost to man. 

ELSIE. 

What land is this that spreads itself beneath us ? 
PRINCE HENRY. 

Italy! Italy! 


ELSIE. 

Land of the Madonna! 
How beautiful it is! It seems a garden 
Of Paradise! 


PRINCE HENBY. 

Nay, of Gethsemane 

To thoo and me, of passion and of prayer! 
Yet once of Paradise. Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowors. 
And never from my heart has faded quite 
Its memory, that like a summer sunset, 
Encircles with a ring of purple light 
All the horizotu of my youth. 

GUIDE. 

O friends! 

The days are short, the way before us long; 
We must not linger, if we think to reach 
The inn at Belinzona before vespers! , 

„ Theypemon, 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE ALPS. 


A halt under the trees at noon. 

FBINCE HEKEY. 

Ueite let US pause a moment in the trembling 
Shadow and sunshine of the road-side troos, 

And, our tired horses in a group assembling, 

Inhale long draughts of this delicious breeze. 

Our fleeter steeds hara distanced our attendants; 

They lag behind us with a slower pace; 

We will await them under the green pendants 
Of the great willows in this shady place. 

Ho, Barbarossa ? how thy mottled haunches 
bweat with this canter over hill and glade! 

Ptand still, and let these overhanging branches 
Fan thy hot sides and comfort thee with shade! 

ELSIE. 

What a delightful landscape spreads before u«, 

Marked with a whitewashed cottage hero and there! 
And, in luxuriant garlands drooping o'er us, 

Blossoms of grape-vines scent the sunny air. 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Hark! what sweet sounds are those,whose accoid'> Indy 
Fill the warm noon with mu^io sad and sweet! 

ELSIE. 

It is a band of pilgiims moving slowly 
On their long journey, with unoovered feet. 

PXLGBiais, chanting the If^mn of St Htl I* hu t 

Me receptet Sion ilia, 

Sion David, urbs tranquilla, 

Cqjus faber auctor luois, 

Oujos ported lignum orucis, 

Gt^us claves lingua Petii, 

Ctyufl oives sempor leati. 
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Cujus muri lapis vivtiSf 
Cujaa cuatoa Hex foativus! 

LUCIFER, aa a Fnar t>i the procession. 

Hero am I, too, in tho pious band, 

In tbo garb of a barefooted Carmelite dressed * 
The soles of my feet are as hard and tanned 
As tho conscience of old Pope llildebraud. 

The Holy Satan, who made tho wiros 
Of the bishops lead such shameful liros. 

All day long 1 beat my breast. 

And ohaiit with a most particular zest 
Tho Latin h>mns, which 1 understand 
Quite as well, 1 think, as tho rc^t. 

And at night such lodging in barns and sheds. 
Such a hurly-buily in country inns, 

Such a clatter of tongues in ompty heads, 

Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins I 
Of all the contrivances of the time 
For sowing broadcast the seeds of crime. 

There is none so pleasing to mo and mine 
As a pilgrimage to some far-off shrine! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

If from the outward man wo judge the inner. 
And cleanliness is godliness, 1 fear 
A hopeless reprobato, a hardened sinner, 

Musit bo that Carmelite now passing near. 

LUCIFER. 

There is my German Fiiuce again. 

Thus far on h% journey to ^alein, 

And the lovesick girl, whose heated brain 
Is sowing the cloud to reap the rain; 

But it’s a long road that has no turn ! 

Let them quietly hold thoir way, 

1 have also a portjn the play. 

But, first, I must act to my heart's content 
This mummery and this merriment. 

And drive this motley fiock of sheep 
Into the fold, where drink and sleep 
Tho jolly old friars of Benevent. 

Of a truth, it often provokes me to laugh 
To see theso beggars hobble along, 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff. 
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Chanting their wonderful piff and paff; 

And, to make up for not understanding the song, 
Singing it fiercely, and wild, and strong! 

Were it not for mj magic garters and stafT, 

And the goblets of goodly wine I quaff, 

And the mischief I make in the idle throng, 

1 should not continue the business long. 

PILGRIMS, chomiing. 

In h&c urbe, lux solennia, 

Vor aetemum, pax perennia; 

In h&c odor implens coelos. 

In h&o semper festum melos! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Do you observe that monk among the train. 

Who pours from his great throat the roaring bass. 
As a cathedral spout pours out the rain, 

And this way turns his rubicund, round face ? 

ELSIE. 

It is the same who, on the Strosburg square. 
Preached to the people in the open air. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

And he has crossed o’er mountain, field, and foil. 
On that good steed, that seems to boar him well. 
The hackney of the Friais of Orders Gray, 

His Own stout legs! He, too, was in the play^ 
Both as King Herod and Ben Israel. 

Good morrow, Fiiar! 

w 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

Good morrow, noble &ii! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I speak in German, for, unless I err. 

You are a German. 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

I cannot gainsay you. 

But by what instinct, or what secret sign, 
n Meeting me here, do you straightway divine 

That northward of tho Alps my country lies ? 
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PRINCE HENRY. 

Yonr Rceont, liko St Pctor’a, would betraj yon, 
Did not your yellow beard and your blue eyes. 
Moreover, we have seen your face before. 

And heard you preach at the Cathedral door 
On Easter Sunday, in the Strasburg square 
We were among the crowd that gathered there. 
And saw you play the Rabbi with great shill. 

As if, by leaning o’er so many years 

To walk with litile children, your own will , 

Had caught a childish attitude from theirs, 

A kind of stooping in its form and gait. 

And could no longer stand erect and straight. 
Whence come you now ? 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

From the old monastery 
Of Hirschau, in the forest; being sent 
Upon a pilgrimage to Bcuovont, 

To see the image of the Virgin Mary, 

That moves its holy eyes, and sometimes speaks. 
And lets the piteous tears run down its cheeks. 

To touch the hearts of the impenitent. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

O, had I faith, as in the days gone by. 

That knew no doubt, and feared no mystery! 

LUCIFER, ai a distance. 

Ho, Cuthbert! Friar Cuthbert! 

^PRIAR CUTHBERT. ^ 

Farewell, Prince! 

I oannot stay to argue and convince. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land. 

Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer ! 

All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 
Alike the bandit, with the bloody hand. 

The priest, the prince, the scholar, and the peasant. 
The man of deeds, the visionaiy dreamer. 

Pay homage to her as one over iffesent! 

And even as ohildren, who have maoh offended 
A too indulgent father, in great shame. 
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Penitent, and yot not daring unattended 
To go into hi^ presence, at the gate 
Speak with their sister, and confiding wait. 

Till she goes in before and intercedes; 

So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 

And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
'With their requests an angry Father’s car, 

Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 
And she for them in heaven makes intercession. 
And if our Faith had gi\ on us nothing more 
iPhan this example of all womanhood. 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good. 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the woild had known belore. 

PILGRIMS, chanttTig afar off. 

Urbs coclestis, urbs bcata, 

Supra petram collocata, 

Urbs in poriu satis tuto 
De longiuquo to saluto, 

Te saluto, te suspiro, 

Te affeoto, te require! 


THE INN AT GENOA. 


A terraco overlooking the tea, NigJa, 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It is the sea, it is the sea. 

In all its vague immensity. 

Fading and darkening in the distance! 
Silent, mi^estical, and slow. 

The white ships haunt it to and fro. 

With all their ghostly sails unfurled. 

As phantoms from another world 
Haunt the dim confines of existence! 

But ah! how few can comprehend 
Their signals, or to what good end 
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From land to land they come and go! 

Upon a sea more vast and dark 
The spirits of the dead embai k, 

All voyaging to Unknown ooasts. 

We wave our farewells from the shore, 

And they depart, and come no more. 

Or oome os phantoms and as ghosts. 

Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 

A land of cloud and mystery, 

X dim mirage, with shapes of men 
Long dead, and passed beyond our ken 
Awe-strnok we gaze, and hold our breath 
Till the fair pageant vanisheth, 

Leaving us in perplexity, 

And doubtful whether it has been 
A vision of the world unseen. 

Or a blight imago of our own 
Against the sky in vapours thrown. 

LUCIFER, singing fiomthe sea. 

Thou didst not make it, thou oanat not mend it. 
But thou hast the power to end it! 

The sea is silent, the sea is discreet, 

Deep it lies at thy very feet; 

There is no confessor like unto death! 

Thou canst not see him, but he is near; 

Thou neodest not whisper above thy breath. 
And he will hear; 

He will answer the questions. 

The vague surmises and 8uggestion<4, 

That fill th^ soul with doubt and fear 1 

FBINCB HENBY. 

The fisherman, who lies afloat. 

With shadowy sail, in yonder boat. 

Is singing softly to the Night! 

But do I comprehend aright 
The meaning of the words he sung 
So sweetly in his native tongue ? 

Ah, yes! the sea is still and deep. 

All things within its bosom sleep! 

A single step, and all is o*er; 

A plunge, a bubble, and no more; 
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And thoiij dear Elsie, Trilt be free 
From martyrdom and agony. 

ELSIE, coming Jrom her chamber upon the terraoe. 

ITho nigbt is calm and cloudless. 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to listen 
To the musio of tho sea. 

They gather, and gather, and gather. 

Until they crowd the sky, 

And listen, in breathless silence. 

To tho solemn litany. 

It begins in rooky caverns. 

As a voice that chants alone 
To the pedals of tho organ 
In monotonous undortone; 

And anon firom shelving beaohes. 

And shallow sands beyond. 

In snow-white robes uprising 
The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing I 

The moumfril voice sings on. 

And the snow-white choirs still answer 

Christe eleison! ^ 

PRINCE HENRY. I 

Angel of God! thy finer sense perceives i 

Celestial and perpetual harmonies I 
Thy purer soul, that trembles and believes. 

Hears the archangers trumpet in the breeze. 

And where the forest rolls, or ocean heaves, 

Cecilia’s organ sounding in tho seas, 

And tongues of prophets speaking in tiie leaves. 

But 1 hear discord only and despair. 

And whispers as of demons in the air! 


AT SEA. 


XL PADRONE. 

The wind upon our quarter lies. 
And on before the fireshening gale, 
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That fills the snow-white lateen sail. 
Swiftly oar light felucca flies. 

Around, the billows burst and foam; 
They lift her o’er the sunken rook. 

They beat her sides with many a shook. 
And then upon their flowing dome 
They poise her, like a weathercock! 
Between ns and the western skies 
The hills of Corsica arise; 

Eastward, in yonder long, blue line. 

The summits of the Aponnine, 

And southward, and still far away, 
Salerno, on its sunny bay. 

You cannot see it, whore it lies. 

PRINCE BBNBT. 

Ah, would that never more mine eyes 
Might see its towers by night or day! 

ELSIE. 

Behind ns, dark and awfully. 

There comes a cloud out of the sea. 

That bears the form of a hunted deer. 
With hide of brown, and hoolb of black. 
And antlers laid upon its back. 

And fleeing fast and wild with fear. 

As if the hounds were on its track! 

PBINOE HENRY. 

Lo! whUe we gaze, it breaks and falls 
In shapeless Brasses, like the walls 
Of a burnt city. Broad and red 
The fires of the descending sun 
Glare through the windows, and o*erhead 
Athwart the vapours, dense and dun. 
Long shafts of silvery light arise. 

Like rafters that support the skies. 

ELSIE. 

See! from its summit the lurid levin 
Flashes downward vdihout warnings 
As Lucifer, son of the morning, 

Fell firom the battlements of heaven I 
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XL PADBONB. 

I must entreat 70 a, firienda» below! 

The angry storm begins to blow. 

For the weather changes with the moon. 

All this morning, until noon. 

We had baffling winds, and sudden flaws 
Struck the sea with their cats-paws. 

Only a little hour ago 

I^was whistling to Saint Antonio 

For a capful of wind to fill our sail. 

And instead of a breezo he has sent a gale. 

Last night I saw Saint Elmo’s stars. 

With their glimmering lanterns, all at play 
On the tops of the masts and the tips of the spars. 
And 1 knew we should have foul weather to-day. 
Gheerly, my hearties! yo heave ho! 

Brail up the mainsail, and let her go 
As the winds will and Saint Antonio! 

Do you see that Livomese felucca. 

That vessel to the windward yonder. 

Running with her gunwale under? 

I was looking when the wind o'ortook her. 

She had all sail set, and the only wonder 
Is, that at once the strength of the blast 
Did not carry away her mast. 

She is a galley of the Gran Duca, 

That through the fear of the Algerines, 

Convoys those lazy brigantines. 

Laden with wine and oil from Imcca 
Now all is ready, high and low; 

Blow, blow, good Saint Antonio! ^ 

Ha! that Is the first dash of the rain. 

With a sprinkle of spray above the rails, 

Just enough to moisten our sails. 

And make them ready for tho strain. 

See how she leaps, as the blasts overtake her. 

And speeds away with a bone in her mouth! 

Now keep her head towards the south. 

And there is no danger of bank or breaker. 

With the breeze behind us, on we go; 

Not too much, good Saint Antonio! 
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THE SCHOOL OF SALERNO. 


A traviUing S^ioleutie afluang hia Theses to the gate of the CoUege. 

SOHOLASTIC. 

Thebe, that is my gauntlet, my banner, my shield, 

Hung up as a ohallengo to all the field ! 

One hundred and twenty>fire propositions, 

'\\ hich I will maintain with the sword qf the tongue i 

Against all disputants, old and young. i 

Let us see if doctors or dialeotioians ' 

Will dare to dispute my definitions. 

Or attack any one of my learned theses. I 

Here stand I; the end shall be as God pleases. I 

I think I have proved, by profound researches, 

Tjno error of all those doctrines, so vicious, I 

Of the old Areopagite Dionybius, 

That are making such terrible work in the churches. 

By Michael the Stammerer, sent from the Ea^t, I 

And done into Latin by that Scottish beast, 

Erigena Johannes, who dares to maintain, I 

In the face of the truth, the error infernal, 

That the universe is and mu'»t be eternal; 

* At firat laying don n, as a fact fundamental. 

That nothing with God can be accidental; 

Then asserting that God before the creation 
Could not have existed, because it is plain 
That, had he existed, he would have created; 

Which is begging the question that should be debated. 

And moveth me less to anger than laughter. 

All nature, he holds, is a req»iration 
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Of the Spirit of God, who, in breathing hereafter 
Will inhale it into his bosom again. 

So that nothing but God alone will remain. 

And therein he contradictoth himself; 

For he opens the whole discussion by stating, 

That Ghtd can only exist in creating. 

That question I think I have laid on the shelf! 

He goe» ota. Two doctors come in dtapWLing^ and followed by Pupda, 

DOCTOR SERAFINO. 

I, with the Doctor Seraphic, maintain. 

That a word which is only coneoired in the brain 
Is a typo of eternal Generation; 

The spoken word is tho Inoarnation. 

DOCTOR CHEBUBINO. 

What do I care for the Doctor Seraphic, 

With all his worthy chaffer and tiaffic ? 

DOCTOR SERAFINO. 

You make but a paltry show of resistance ; 

Universols have no real existence! 

DOCTOR OHERUBINO. 

Your words are but idle and empty chatter; 

Ideas are eternally joined to matter! 

DOCTOR SERAFINO. 

May tho Lord have mercy on your position. 

You wretched, wrangling culler of herbs I 

DOCTOR CHERUBINO. 

I 

May he send your soul to eternal perdition, 

For your Treatise on the Irregular Verbs! 

They nuA oWLfighUng. Two Scholars come m 

FIRST SCHOLAR. 

Monte Cassino, then, is your College. 

What think you of ours here at Salem f 

SECOND SCHOLAR. 

To tell the truth, I arrived so lately, 

I hardily yet have had time to discern. 

So much, at least, I am bound to aoknowledge: 

___-_I 
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The air seems healthy, the building stately. 
And on the whole I like it greatly. 


FIRST SCHOLAR. 


Yes, the air is sweet; the Calabrian hills 
Send us down pu£& of mountain air; 

And in sammer>time the sea-breese fills 

With its ooolnoss, cloister, and court, and square 

Then at every season of the year 

There are crowds of guests and travellers here; 

Pilgrims, and mendicant friars, and traders 

From the Levant, with figs and wino. 

And bands of wounded and siok Crusaders, 
Coming back from Palestine. 


SECOND SCHOLAR. 

And what are the studies you pursue ? 
What is the course you here go through f 


FIRST SCHOLAR. 

The first three years of the college course 
Are given to Logic alone, as the source 
Of all that is noble, and wise, and true. 


SECOND SCHOLAR. 

That seems rather strange, I must confess. 
In a Medical School; yet, nevertheless. 
You doubtless have reasons for that. 


FIRST SOHOLAB. 

O, yes! 

For none but a clever dialectician 
Can hope to become a great physician ; 
That has been settled long ago. 

Logic makes an important part 
Of the mystery of the healing art; 

For without it how could you hope to show 
That nobody knows so much as you know? 
After this there are five years more 
Devoted wholly to medicine. 

With lectures on chirurgical lore. 

And dissections of the bodies of swine, 

As likest the human form divine. 

SECOND SCHOLAR. 

What are the books now moat in rogue ? 


1T» 
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FIBST SCHOLAR. 

Quite an extensive catalogue; 

IMostlj, however, hooks of our own; 

As Gariopontus* Fassionarius, 

And the writings of Matthew Flatearius; 

And a volume universally known 
As the Regimen of the School of Salem, 

For Robei t of Normandy written in tor&e 
And very elegant Latin verse. 

Each of these writings has it> turn. 

And when at length we have fini hed tin c, 

Then comes the struggle for degrees, 

With all the oldest and ablest ci itie >; 

The public thesis) and disputation. 

Question, and answer, and explanation 
Of a passage out of Hippocrates, 

Or Aristotle’s Analytics. 

There the triumphant Magister stands! 

A book is solemnly placed in his hand". 

On which he swears to follow the rule 
And ancient forms of the good old sohool; 

To report if any confectionarius 
Mingles his drugs with matter& vai iou<4. 

And to \isit his patients twice a-day. 

And once in the night, if they live in town. 

And if they arc pour, to take no pay. 

Having faithfully promised these, 

His head is crowned with a laurel crown; 

A kiss on his check, a ring on his hand, 

The Magister Artium ct Fhysices 
Goes forth fiom the school like a lord of the land. 
And now, as ne have the whole morning before us. 
Let us go in, if you make no objection. 

And listen awhile to a loamed prelection 
On Marcus Aurelius Casaiodorui. 

TJtiey go in. Enter LUOIFCR <m a Potior. 
LUCIFER. 

This is the great School of Salem! 

A land of wrangling and of quarrels. 

Of brains that seethe, and hearts that burn, 

Where every emulous scholar hears. 

In every breath that comes to his ears. 

The rustling of another's laurels! 


I 

I 
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The air of the place is called salubrious; 

The neighbourhood of Vesuvius lends it 
An odour rolcanic, that rather mends it. 

And the buildings have an aspect lugubrious, 
That inspires a feeling of awe and terror 
Into the heart of the beholder, 

And befits such an ancient homestead of error, 
'Where the old falsehoods moulder and smoulder. 
And yearly by many hundred hands 
Are carried away, in the zeal of youth. 

And sown like tares in the field of tiuth. 

To blossom and lipen in other lands. 

'\\hat have wo here, affivod to the gate? 

The challenge of some schola,btic wight, 

Who wishes to hold a public debate 
On sundry questions wrong or right! 

Ah, now this is my great delight! 

Fur I have often observed of late 
That such discussions end in a fight. 

Let us see what the learned wag maintains 
With such a prodigal waste of brains. 

Reads. 

** Whether angels in moving from place to placo 
Fa'is through the iiitermediato space. 

W'hother God himself is the author of evil. 

Or whether that is tho work of the Devil. 

'W'^hon, where, and whcrefoie Lucifer fell, 

And whether he now is chained in hell.” 

I think I can answer that queation well! 

So long as tho Jboastful human mind 
Consents in such mills as this to giiiul, 

I ait very firmly upon my throne! 

Of a truth it almost makes me laugh. 

To see men leaving tho golden grain 

To gather in piles tho pitiful chaff 

That old Peter Lombard thrashed with his brain 

To hai e it caught up and tosaod again 

On the horns of the Duu;^ Ox of Cologne! 

But oay guests approaoh 1 There is in the ah 
A fragrance, like that of the Beautiful Garden 
Of Paradise, in the days that were! 

An odour of innoeenoo, and of prayer. 
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And of lore, and faith that never falls. 

Such as the fresh young heart exhales 
Before it begins to wither and harden ! 

I cannot breathe such an atmosphere! 

My soul is filled with a nameless fear. 

That, after aU my trouble and pain. 

After all my resUess endeavour. 

The youngest, fairest soul of the twain, 

The most ethereal, most divine, 

'Will escape finim my hands for ever and ever. 

But the other is already mine! 

Let him live to corrupt his race. 

Breathing among them, with every breath, 
Weakness, selfishness, and the base 
And pusillanimous fear of death. 

I know his nature, and I know 
That of all who in my ministry 
Wander the great earth to and fro. 

And on my errands come and go. 

The safest and subtlest are such as he. 

Enter FBINCE Henht and Elsxe, with AuendoMta* 
FBINCE HENBY. 

Can you direct us to Friar Angelo? 


LVOIFEH. 


He stands before you. 


FBINCE HENBY. 


Then you know our purpose. 
I am Prince Henry of Iloheneck, anh this 
The maiden that 1 qiake of in my letters. 


LUCIFEB. 

It is a very grave and solemn busiDoss! 

We must not be precipitate. Does she 
Without compnlnon, of her own free will. 
Consent to this ? 

ft 

FBZNOE HENRY. 

Against all opposition, 
Against all prayers, entreaties, protestations. 
She will not bo persuaded. 
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XrUOZISB. 

That la strange! 

Have you thought well of It f 

ELSXB. 

I come not here 

To argue, but to die. Your business is not 
To question, but to kill me. I am ready, 

I am impadent to be gone from hero 
Ere any thoughts of earth disturb again 
The spirit of tranquility within me. 

PBXNCE HENRY. 

Would I had not come here! Would I were dead, 

And thou wert in thy cottage in the forest. 

And hadst not known me! Why hare I done this ? 

Let me go back and die. 

ELSIE. 

It cannot be; 

Not if these cold, flat stones cn which we tread 
Were coulters heated white, and yonder gateway 
Flamed like a furnace with a serenfold heat. 

I must fulfll my purpose. 

FRINGE HENRY. 

I forbid it! i 

Not one step farther. For I only meant 
To put thus far thy courage to the proof. 

It is enough. I, too, hare courage to die. 

For thou hast taught me! 

* ELSIE. 

O my Prince! remember 
Your promises. Let me fiilfll my errand. 

You do not look on life and death as I do. 

There are two angels that attend luseen 
Each one of us, and in great books reoW 
Our good and eril deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after ereiy action closes 
His rolume, and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadfhl day4>ook open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing. 

The record of the action fades away. 

And leares a line of white across the page* 
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Kow If my act be good, as I believe it;, 

It eannot be recalled. It is already 

Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accomplished 

The rest is yours. Why wait you ? I am ready. 

To her Attendants 

Weep not, my friends! rather rejoice with me. 

I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone. 

And you will have another friend in heaven. 

Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass. I sec what lies beyond it. 

To Prince Henry. 

And you, O Prince! bear back my benison 
Unto my father's house, and all within it. 

This morning in the church I prayed for them. 

After confession, after absolution, 

When roy whole soul was white, I prayed for them. 

God will take care of them, they need me not. 

And in your life let my remembrance linger, 

As something not to trouble and disturb it. 

But to complete it, adding life to life. 

And if at times beside the evening fire 
You see my face among the other faces. 

Let it not be rcgaidcd os a ghost 

That haunts yotir house, but as a guest that loves you. 

Nay, even as one of your own family. 

Without whose presence there wore something wanting. 
I have no more to say. Let us go in. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Friar Angelo! I charge you on your life. 

Believe not what she says, for she is mad. 

And comes here not to die, but to be healed. 


ELSIE. 

Alas! Prin^ Henry! 

LUCIFER. 

Come with me; this way. 

ElsqI ffois in with Lucifer, who thntsts Pbince Henry back 
I and closes the door. 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Gene! and the light of all my life gone with her * 
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‘A sadden darkness falls upon the world! 

O, what a rile and abject thing am I, 

That purchase length of days at each a oostl 
Not by her death alone, but by the death 
Of all that’s good and true and noble in me I 
All manhood, excellence, and self-respect. 

All love, and faith, and hope, and heart are dead! 
All my divine nobihty of nature 
By this one act is foifeited for ever. 

I am a prince in nothing but in name ? 

To tM AtUndantB, 

Why did you let this horrible deed be done ? 

Why did you not lay hold on her, and keep her 
From self-destruction ? Angelo! murderer I 
Struggle at the dooTi hut cannot open tf. 

ELSIE wUldn. 

Farewell, deiff Prince! farewell! 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Unbar the door! 

LUCIFER. 

It is too late I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It shall not be too late! 

2%ey bur^ open the door^ and rush in. 


THE COTTAGE IN THE ODENWALD. 


Ursula spinning. Summer afternoon, A talk spread* 

URSULA. 

I HAVE marked it well—it must be true,— 

Death never takes one alone, but two I 
Whenever he enters in at a door. 

Under roof of gold or roof of ^atoh, 


He alwajs leares it upon the latch» 

Ana cornea again ere the year la o'er. 

Herer one of a household only! 

Perhaps It ia a mercy of God, 

Leat the dead there under the sod, 

In the land of strangers, should be lonely! 

Ah me! 1 think I am lonelier here! 

It Is hard to go,—but harder to stay! 

Were it not for the children, I should pray 
That Death would take me within the yoai ' 

And Gottlieb'—^he is at work all day. 

In the sunny field, or the forest murk, 

But I know that his thoughts are far away, 

I know that his heart is not in his work * 

And when he comes home to me at night. 

He is not cheery, but sits and sighs. 

And I see the great tears in his eyes. 

And tiy to be cheerful for his sake. 

Only the children’s hearts are light. 

Mine is weary, and ready to break 
God help us! I hope we have done right; 

We thought we were acting for the best * 

Lw>hmg through the open door. 

Who is it coming under the trees f 
A man, in the Prince’s livery dressed! 

He looks about him with doubtfhl face. 

As if uncertain of the place 

He stops at the bee-hives,—^now he sees 

The garden gate;—^he is going past! 

Can he be afraid of the bees ? 

No; he is coming in at last! , 

He fills my heart with strange alarm! 

Enter a Foreater. 
FOBESTBR 

Is this the tenant Gottlieb’s farm f 

A 

‘URSULA. 

{This is his fism, and I his wife. 

Fnj sit. WhaA may your business be f 

FORESTER. 

News firom t^e JMnoe! 
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URSULA. 

Of death or lift i 

FORESTER. 

\ou put your questions eagerly! 

URSULA 

Answer me« then, how la the Fiince? 

FORESTER 

I left him only two hours since 
Homeward returning down the river. 

As btrong and well as if God, the Gii er. 
Had given him bock his youth again 

LRoULA, deaituinng 
Then, LLie, my poor child, is dead * 

FORESTER. 

That, my good woman, I have not said. 
Don’t cross the bridge till you oome to it, 

Is a proverb old, and of eveellent wit. 

URSULA. 

Keep me no longer in this pain! 

FORLSTER. 

It IS true your daughter is no more;— 

That IS, the peasant she was before. 

^ URSULA. 

Alas! 1 am simple and lowly bred, 

I am poor, distracted, and forlorn. 

And it IS not well that you of the court 
bhould mock me thus, and make a sport 
Of a joyless mother whose child is dead, 
For you, toO| were of mother bom! 

FORESTER 

Your daughter lives, and the Prince Is well 
You will leam ere long how it all befell. 
Her heart for a moment never failed; 

But when they reached Salerno's gate, 

The Prince’s nobler self prevailed. 
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And saved her for a nobler fate. 

And he was healed, in his despair, 

By the touch of St Matthew's sacred bones; 
Though I think the long ride in the open air, 
That pilgrimage over stocks and stones. 

In the miraole must come in for a share! 

URSULA. 

Virgin! who lovest the poor and lowly, 

If the loud cry of a mother's heart 
Can ever ascend to where thou art. 

Into thy blessed hands and holy 
Receive my prayer of praise and thanksgiving! 
Let the han^ that bore our Saviour bear it 
Into the awful presence of God; 

For thy feet with holiness ore shod. 

And if thou bearest it ho will hear it. 

Our child who was dead, again is living! 

FORESTER. 

I did not tell you she was dead; 

If you thought so 'twos no fault of mine; 

At this very moment while I speak, 

They are sailing homeward down the Rhine, 

In a splendid barge, with golden prow. 

And decked with banners white and red 
As the colours on your daughter’s cheek. 

They call her the Lady Alicia now; 

For the Prince in Salerno made a vow 
That Elsie only would ho wed. 

URSULA. 

Jesu Maria! what a change! 

All seems to me so weird and strange! 

FORESTER. 

I saw her standing on the dock. 

Beneath an^twning cool and shady; 

Her cap of velvet could not hold 
The tresses of her hair of gold. 

That flowed and floated like the stream, 

And fell in masses down her neok. 

As fair and lovely did she seem 
As in a story or a dream 
Some beautifhl and foreign lady. 
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And tihe Ftinoe looked so grand and proud. 

And waved his hand thus to the crowd 
That gased and shouted firom the shore, 

All down the river long and loud. 

URSULA. 

We shall behold our child once more; 

She is not dead! She is not dead! 

God, listening, must have overheard 
The prayers, that, without sound or word. 

Our hearts in seorcoy have said ! 

O, bring me to her; for mine eyes 
Are hungry to behold her faoe ; 

My very soul within me cries; 

My very hands seem to caress her. 

To see her, gaze at her, and bless her; 

Dear Elsie, child of God and grace! 

Ooe» cut toward the garden. 

FORESTER. 

There goes the good woman out of her head; 

And Gottlieb’s sapper is waiting here; 

A very capacious flagon of beer, 

And a very portentous loaf of bread. 

One would say his grief did not much oppress him. 
Here’s to the health of the Prince, GK>d bless him! 

He drinke. 

Ila! it buzzes and stings like a hornet! 

And what a scene there, through the door! 

The forest behind and the garden before, 

And midway an old man of threescore, 

With a wife%nd children that caress him. 

Let me try still farther to cheer and adorn it 
With aimerry, echoing blast of my comet! 

Cfoee Ota blowing Me horn. 
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THE CASTLE OF VAUTSBERG ON THE RHINE. 


I 

I 

I Prince Henbt and Elsie sumdiag on the terrace at evening. 
The emend ofhdla heard Ji-om a distance, 

PRINCE HENR7. 

We are alone. The wedding guests 
Ride down the hill, with plumos and cloalcs. 

And the descending dark invests 
The Niedcrwald, and all the nests 
Among its hoar and haunted oaks. 

ELSIE. 

What bells are those, that ring so slow. 

So mellow, musical, and low ? 

PRINCE HBNRT. 

They are the bells of Geisenheim, 

That with their melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 

ELSIE. 

Listen, beloved. 


PRINCE HENRY. 

They are done! 
Bear Elsie! Many years ago 
Those same soft beUs at eventide 
Rfng in the ears of Charlemagne, 
eH,^ seated by Fastrada’s side 
At Ingelheim, In all his pride 
He heard their sound with seoreb pMn. 


ELSIE. 

Their voices only speak to me 
Of peace and deep tranquillity. 
And endless confidence in thee ! 
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PRINCE HENRY. 

Thou knowest the Btoiy of her ringj 
Uow, when the court went back to Ait, 
Fastrada died; and how the king 
Sat watching by her night and day, 

Till into one of the blue lakes, 

That water that delicious land. 

They oast the ring, drawn from her hand; 
And the great monarch sat serene 
And sad beside the fated shore, 

Now left the land for erer more. 

£XsSX£« 

That was true lovo. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

For him the queen 

Ne’er did what thou hast done for me. 

ELSIE. 

Wilt thou as fond and faithfril be ? 

Wilt thou so love me after death ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

In life’s delight, in death’s dismay. 

In storm and sunshine, night and day. 

In health, in sickness, in decay. 

Here and hereafter, I am thine! 

Thou hast Fastrada’s ring. Beneath 
The calm, blue waters of thine eyes. 

Deep in thy sterndfast soul it lies. 

And undisturbed by thi» world’s breath. 
With magic light its jewels bhlno! 

This golden ring, which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the mom. 

Is but a symbol and a semblance. 

An outwiurd fashion, a remembrance. 

Of what thou woareat within unseen, 

O my Fastrada, O my queen! 

Behold! the hill-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst; 

While the whole valley deep below 
U filled, and seems to overflow. 

With a fast-rising Ude of mist. 
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Tho evening air grows damp and chill; 
Lefc lu go in. 

ELSIE. 

Ah, not so soon. 

See yonder fire! It is the moon 
Slow rising o’er the eastern hill. 

It glimmers on the forest tips. 

And through the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of light. 

And makes the heart in love with night. 

FRINGE HENRY. 

Oft on this terrace, when the day 
Was closing, have I stood and gazed. 
And seen the landscape fade away. 

And the white vapours rise and drown 
Hamlet and ^ineyard, tower and town. 
While for above the hill-tops blazed. 

But then another hand than thine 
Was gently held and clasped in mine; 
Another head upon my breast 
Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 

Why dost thou lift those tender eyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise ? 

A minstrel’s, not a maiden’s hand. 

Was that which in my own was pressed. 
A manly form usurped thy place, 

A beautifhl, but bearded face, 

That now is in the Holy Land, 

Yet in my memory fiom afar 
Is shining on us like a star. 

But linger not. For while I speak, 

A sheeted spectre white and tall, 

The cold mist climbs the castle wall. 
And lays his hand upon thy cheek 1 

Tluy go in. 
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EPILOGUE. 


THE TWO RECORDING ANGELS ASCENDING. 


THE ANGEL OF GOOD DEEDS, with dowd book, 

God sent his>messenger the rain. 

And said unto the mountain brook, 

“ Rise up, and from thy caverns lode 
And leap, with naked, snow-white feet, 

Trom the cool hills into the heat 
Of the broad, arid plain.’* 

God sent his messenger of faith, 

And whispered in the maiden’s heart, 

** Rise up, and look from where thou art, 

And scatter ^ith unselfish hands 
Thy freshness on the barren sands 
And sohtudes ol death.” 

O beauty of holiness. 

Of bolf-forgetfulness, of lowliness 1 
O power of meekness, 

Mliose very gentleness and weakness 
Are like the yielding, but irresistible air! 

Upon the pages 

Of the sealed volume that I bear. 

The deed divine 

Is written in characters of gold. 

That never shall grow old. 

But through all ages 
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Burn and shine, 

With soft efiulgonoe! 

O God! it is thj indulgence 
That fills the world with the bliss 
Of a good deed like this! 

THE AI«|GEL OF EVIL DEEDS, Vtlkh Open book. 

Not yet, not yet 

Is the red sun wholly set. 

But evermore recedes, 

While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 

To let the breathings of the upper air 
Visit its pages and erase 
Tho records from its face! 

Fainter and fainter as I gaze 

In the broad blaze 

The glimmering landscape shines. 

And below me the black river 
Is hidden by wreaths of vapour! 

Fainter and fainter the black lines 
Begin to quiver * 

Along the whitening surface of the paper! 
Shade after shade 

The terrible words grow faint and fkde. 

And in their place 
lluns a white space 

Down goes the sun! 

But the soul of one. 

Who by repentance 

Has escaped the dreadful sentence. 

Shines bright below me os I look. 

It is the end! 

With closed Book 
To God do I ascend. 

Lo! over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 

As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Bleated and again repeated, 
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Beep and loud 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud, 

Swells and rolls away in the distance. 

As if the sheeted 
Lightning retreated, 

Baffled and thwarted by the wind's resistance. 

It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery; 

And since God suffers him to bo. 

He, too, is God’s minister. 

And labours for some good 
By us not understood! 


THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE. 


DEDICATION. 


As one who, walking in the twilight gloom. 

Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens; 

So walking here in twilight, O my fiiends; 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance. 

And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 
His words of friendship, oomfort, and assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told. 

Has ever given delight or consolation. 

Ye have repaid me bock a thousandfold. 

By every friendly sign or salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown! 

Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token. 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone. 

Friends are around ns, though no word be spoken. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to land; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep history. 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand — 

One tonoh of fire^—and all the rest is mystery I 
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The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces! 

Perhaps on earth I neper shall behold. 

With eye of sense, your outward form and semblance; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live for ever young in my remembrance. 

Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away! 

Your gentle voices will flow on for ever. 

When life grows bare and tarnished with decay. 

As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us friends. 

Being oftentimes of different tongues and naUons, 

But the endeavour for the selfsame ends. 

With the same hopes and fears and aspirations. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk. 

Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion; 

Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic syipphonies of ocean. 

Therefore 1 hope, as no unwelcome guest. 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps arc lighted. 

To have my place reserved among the rest. 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited! 
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THE BOn-DING OF THE SHIP. 

** Build me straight, 0 Tvorthy Master! 

Stanch and strong a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at ail disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle !'* 

The morohant's word. 

Delighted the Master h^ard; * 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace to every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships. 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of ^Icc 
He answered, " Ere long we will j^unch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch. 
As ever weathered a wintry sea !*' 

And first, with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every port, 

A little model the Master wrought. 

Which should be to tho larger plan 
What the child is to tho man, 
tts counterpart in miniature; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
Tho greater labour might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he laboured, his mind ran o’er 
The varions ships that were built of yore^ 
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And above them all, and strangest of all« 

Towered the great Harry, crank and tall, 

'Whose piotnre was han^ng on the wall. 

With hows and stem raised high in air. 

And baloonies han|d>iS there. 

And signal lanterns and^ flags afloat. 

And eight rougd towers, like those that firown 
From some old oastle looking down 
Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, " Our ship, I wis. 

Shall be of another form than this!” 

la was of another form, indeed; 

Built fbr freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant oraft; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast* 

Pressing down upon sail and mast. 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees. 

That she might be dooUe to the helm. 

And that the currents of parted seas. 

Closing behind, with mighty force. 

Might aid and not impede her course. 

In the shipyard stood the Master, 

With the model of the vessel. 

That should laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 

Covering many a rood of ground. 

Lay the timb^ piled around; 

Timber of ohestnut, and elm, and oak, 

Aisd, scattered here and there, with these. 

The knarred and orooked cedar knees; 

Brought from regions far away. 

From Pascagoula’S sunny bay. 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! 

Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set In moUon! 

There’s not a ship that sails the ocean. 

But eveiy climate, every soil. 

Must bring its tribute, great or small. 

And help to build the wooden wall! 
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The bqh ww lidng o'er the Ma» 

And long the lerel shadows laj. 

As if thsj» too, the beaas wonld he 
Of some great, aiiy argosjr. 

Framed and launched in a single day. 

That silent orohiteot, the snn. 

Had hewn and laid them every 
Ere the work of man was yet begum 
Beside the Master, when ^ Spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning. 

Listened, to oateh the slightest meaniBg;i 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, f 

Interrupted the old man's speech. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth. 

The old man and the fiery youth! 

The old man, in whose bu^ brain 
Many a ship that sailed the mam 
Was modelled o’er and o’er again ^ 

The fiery youth, who was to be 
The heir of his dexterity, 

The heir of hia house, and his daughter's hand, 
' When he had built and launched from land 

What the elder head had planned. 

" Thus,” said he, " we will build thie ship t 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 

I And follow wdl this plan of mine. 

‘ Choose the timbers with greatest care; 

I Of all that is unsound beware; 

j For only what is sound and strong 

I To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia idne 
Here together shall oombino. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 

And the Union be her name ! 

For the day t^at gives her to the sed 
Shall give my daughter unto thee I" 

The Master's word 
JSnraptored the young man heaid; 

And as he turned his faoo aside, 

# With a look of joy and a thriU of ^rlds. 
Standing before 
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Her fiither’s door. 

He saw the form of his promised brides 
The snn shone on her golden hair, 

And her eheek was glowing fresh and fhir, 
With the breatii of mom and the soft sea air. 
Like a beanteous barge was she. 

Still at rest on«the sandy’ beaoh. 

Just beyond the biUow^ readh; 

But he 

Was the restless, seething, stormy SOA! 

Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Lore’s command' 

It 18 the heart and not the brain. 

That to the highest doth attain, 
he who fddloweth Lore^ behest 
Far exoeedeth idl the rest! 

Ihus with the nsfng of the Sun 
Was the noble task begun. 

And soon throughout the shipyard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 
With rigorous arms on erery side ; 

Plied so deftly and so well. 

That ere the shadows of evening fall. 

The keel of oak for a noble ship, 

Soarfod and bolted, straight and strong. 

Was lying ready, and streiohed along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip 
Happy, thnoe happy, every one 
Who sees hisdabour well begun. 

And not perplexed and multiplied. 

By idly waiting for time and tide! 

And when the hot, long day Was o’er, 

Xhe younggpan at the Master’S door 
Sat with the maiden calm and sUll. 

And within the porch, a httle more 
Removed beyond the evening ohUl, 

The father sat, and told tbeln tales 
Of wrecks in the great September galds. 

Of pirates upon the Spanish Main, 

And ships that never came back ai^n; 

The chance and change of a sailor’s life. 
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Want and plenty, rest and strife. 

His roving fianoy, like the nrind, 

That nothing oan stay and nothing can bind * 
And the magio charm of foreign lands, 

IVith shadows of palms, and shining sands. 

Where the tumbling surf 

0*er the coral reefi of Madagascar, 

Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 

And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awfhl, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mystery. 

The dim, dark-sea, so like unto Death, 

That divides, and yet unites mankind! 

And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 
The silent group in the twilight gloom. 

And thoughtful faces, as in a dream; 

And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark. 

That the head of the maiden lay at rest. 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast! 


Day by day the vessel grew. 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and stemson knee. 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 

Till after many a week, at length, 

Wonderfhl for form and 8trength,( 

Sublime in its enormous bulk. 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathiog, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, ^ ^ 

With the blaok tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the Master and his men 
** Build me strai^t, O worthy MsAter, 

Staneh and strong, a goodly vessel. 
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That shall laugh at all disaster. 

And with ware and whirlwind wrestle !** 

With oaken brace and copper band, 

Jjay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down, and grapple with the land. 
And immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast! 
And at the bows an image stood. 

By a cunning artist carved in wood. 

With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in n classic mould, 

Not like a M jmph or Goddess of old. 

Or Naiad rising from the water. 

But modelled from the Master's daughter! 

On many a dreary and misty night. 

Twill be seen by the rays of the signal light. 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark. 

The pilot of some phantom bark. 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight. 

By a path none other knows aright! 

Behold at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place; 

Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fruit! 

• 

Long ago. 

In the deer-haunted fbrests of MMne, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

They fol^^hose lordly pfries! 

Those grMl, xM^estio pines I 
Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steersb 
Panting beneath the goad. 

Bragged down the weary, winding road, 

Those captive kings so straight and tall 
To be diom of their streaming hair, 

And, naked and bare, 
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To feel the strees and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main« 

Whose roar 

Would remind them for evemuffo 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poised aloft in the air. 

And at the mast head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, firiendleas. 

In foreign harbour shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless. 
All is finished! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To^ay the vessel shall be launched. 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanebed. 

And o'er the hay. 

Slowly, in all his splendonrs dight. 

The great sun rises to behold the ^ht. 

The ooean old. 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uneontroUed, 

Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down the sands of gcdd. 

His beating heart is not at rest; , 

And far and wide. 

With oeaaeleBs floir. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his bnsast* 

He waits impatknt'ftSP Us bride* ^ 

There she stands, w 

With her foot upon the s|9df > 

Hcoked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honoor of her marriage day. 

Her anew white signals Mterifig, blei»dii]^ 

Bound her liito Sk Te|l dafpendiqg, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray, ol^ sag. 




On the deck another hride 
Is standing b 7 her lorer^ dide. 

Shadows firom the flags and shixradf^ 

Jiike the shadows east by nlonds, 

Broken by many a sunny fleck, 

FoU around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said. 

The serrioe read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head: 
And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak. 

And ever faster 

Down hia own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor— 

The shepherd of that wandering flock, 
That has the ocean for its wold, 

That has the Tessel for Its fold, 

Leaping ever fkom rook to rock— 

Spake, with accents mild und clear. 
Words of warning, words of cheer. 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear 

He knew the chart 

Of the sailor’s heart, * 

All its pleasures and its grlefii. 

All its shallows and rocky reefb. 

All those secret currents, that flow 
With such rosistleBS undertow. 

And lift and drift, with terrible flnree. 

The will Aram its moorings and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said he 

% 

** Like unto ships flu* off at sea. 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 
Before, behind, and aU around. 

Floats Md swings the horlaonk bound. 
Seems at its outer lim to rise 
And climb tbc crystal wall of the skies^ 
And ibea agaiu to tom and sink, 

As if we flould dide from its enter Mnk. 
Ahl it is not the sea. 

It Is not the sea that dtiks and shelfeib 
Butoarselves 
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That rook and rise 

ViTith endless and nneai 7 modon^ 

Now tovoking the TCry ^ie8» 

Now sinking into the depths of the ocean. 
Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring,. 

Ever level, and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do. 

We shell sail seourelj, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The nghts we see, and the sounds we hear. 
Will be those of joy and not of fear 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command. 

Waved his hand. 

And at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

AH around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see! she stirs! 

She starts^—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along he^ keel. 

And, spuming with her foot the grouno. 
With one exulting, Joyous bound. 

She leaps into the ocean's arms! 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout prolonged and loud. 

That to the ocean seemed to say«— 

" Take her, O bridegroom, old and |pray. 
Take her to thy protecting arms. 

With all her.youth and all her charms ** 

How beautifkil she is I How fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a scdt oaress # 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail fmrth into the sea, O ship i 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer I 

The moistened eye, the trenfoUng lip, 

Are not the signs ^ doubt or foar! 


Sail forth into the sea of lifo. 
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O gentle, lorlng, tnuting irlfiSf 
And safe from all adverelty ^ 

Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be! 

For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o*er angry wave and gust; 

And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal stiU surdvos t 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! * 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its feax^ 

IVith all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel. 

What Workmen wrought thy nbs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anohors of thy hope! 

Fear nqt each sudden sound and shook, 

’Tie of the wave, suid not the rook; 

'Tia but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rook and tempest roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears^ 
Our faith ^umphant o*er our fears, 

Are all with thee^—are all with thee! 


THE EYENING STAR. 


Just abom yon sandty bar, 

As the day grows fidntOr and dimmer. 
Lonely and lovely, a sini^e star 
Lights the air with a dusky i^immer. 


Into the ooean fidnt and tu 
Falls the brail of its golden i^l^oiir. 
And the ^eam of that sia|^ star 
Is ever reftilgen^ and tender. 


hoiiantia^ 


Cbiyuar, rMng out of tbe 
Showeiillias gloriow and thiw emaloiu, 
Leaving the anns ofOalhrrhos, 

For ever tender, soft, and tidmaloiu. 

Thus o*er the ocean faint and far 
Trailed the g^eam of his falchion brightlj; 
Is it a God, oris it a star, 

That, entranced, I gazo on nightly! 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me, 
As I gaze upon the sea! 

All the old romantio legends. 

All mj dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors. 

And the answer from the shore! 


Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft and tarries long. 
Of the noble Count Amaldoe, 

And the sailor's mystic song. 

like the long waves on a sea-beaoji. 
Where the sand as silver shines. 
With a soft, monotonous cadence^ 
Flows its unrhyiQ^ lyrio lines ^ 

Telling how the Oonnt Amaldoa^ 
With his hawk upon hif hajcd, * 
Saw a fair and stated fsll^ 

Onward steering to iio Imd ^ 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Ghaut a soiig so wild and elear. 
That the failing aatphlrd alewly 
Bslaad the 9MMt to hear. 
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Till hifl Botil was AiU of loogin^, 

An4 he onedf mCh impubs etroog-^ 

" Helmsman I for the leve of heaven* 

Toaoh me* too* that wondrous song t 

*' Wouldst then*"—ao the helmsman answered* 
" Learn the secret of the sea 9 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mysteiy V* 

In ea<*h sail that skims the horison. 

In each landward-blowing breese* 

I behold that stately galley* 

Hear those monmfUl melodies; 

Till my soul is fiiU of longing 
For the seoret of the sea* 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thnlling pulse through me. 


TWILIQHT. 

Thb twilight is sad and cloudy* 

The wind blows wild and free* 

And like tim wings of seaf*birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in t^e flshennaa's eottage 
There shines a ruddier light* 

And a little fisoe at theiHndow^ 

Peera out into the nl|^ 

dose* dose itis pMssed to the windoiv 
As if these diildieh eyof 
Were loddng into the d^rknanh 
To ato fleme tom. eetae. 

And a woman^i wavtog ahadoir 
la paaaing to and teo, 

Now xiaiog to the eealing^ 

Now toMng and handing Ini. 
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AYhat tale do the roaring ooean. 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 
Ae they beat at the erasy easement. 

Tell to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring oeean, 

And ^e night-wind, wild and bleak, 
Ab they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drire the eoloor fh>m her cheek f 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of lee- 
Sailed the corsair Death; 

'Wild and fast blew the blast. 

And the east wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the snn; 

On each side, like pennons wide. 
Flashing crystal streamlets ran. 

His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he passed there were cask 
Ijeaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Oampohello ^ 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 

Three days or more seaward he bore^ 
Then, alas! the land-wind felled. 

Alas t the land-wind felled. 

And ica^old grew the ni^t; 

And never more, on sea or riiore. 
Should Sir Hamphrey see the li|^t. 

Ha sat upon the deck, 

^e Book was in his hand; 

** Do not feaal Heaven is as near," 
Ha said, •* by water «• by land!" 


BY THE BBAfinXB. 
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In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound. 

Out of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fieet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 

Every mast, u it passed. 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize. 

At midnight black and cold! 

As of a rook was the shook; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward, through day and dark. 

They drift in close embrace. 

With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main; 
Yet there seems no ohange of place 

Southward, for ever southward. 

They drift through dark and day; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The rooky ledge runs far into the sea,* 

And on its outer point, some miles away. 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of oloud hy day. 

Even at this distance I ean see the tides. 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechleaa wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and teemour of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo I how bright. 
Through the deep purple of the twiUght air. 
Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light, 
With strange, unearthly ^lendour in its glare! 
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Not one alone; frotb oaoh |>n!jeoting eape 
And periloui reef along the ooeon^ tetfge. 

Start! Into life a dim, l^gantiar ahape. 

Holding He lantern o’er the restleas anrge. 

'Like the great gd<^nt Chiistopher, it ataoda 
Upon the brink of the tampeatuoiia wave, 
Wading far out among the rooka and aanda. 

The ni|^t-o'eriaken mdriner to aave. 

And the great ahipa aail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy sw^s. 

And ever joyfhl, aa they aee it bum. 

They wave their ailent weloomea and farewella. 

They oome forth firom the darkneaa, and their saila 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaae. 

And eager faoea, aa the light unveik, 

Gaae at the tower, and vaniah while they gaee. 

The mariner remembera when a ehild. 

On hia flrat royage, he aaw it fade and sink; 
And, when returning firom adventuioa wild, 

He aaw it riae again o'er ocean’a blink. 

Steadfaat, aerene, immovable, the aame 
Year after year, through all the ailent night 
Burna on for evermore that quenchlesa flame, 
Shinea on that ineztinguiahable light! 

It aeea the ooean to ita boaom olaap ^ 

The rooka and aea^aand widi the kiaa of poaoe; 

It aeea the wild winda lift it in their graap. 

And hold it up, and ahake it like a fleece. 

The atartled wavea leap over it; the at(»nn 
Smitea it with all the aeourgea of the rain. 

And ateadily agalnat ita aolld Ibrin 
Awaa the great ahouldera of the hurricane. 

The aea4dzd wheeflng round it, with the din 
Of wings arisd wind)^ and solitary cries, 

Bliuded and maddened by ^e light within, 

Baidkda Idmaelf againat the glare and dies. 
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A new Frometheof, obained niK» tbe veohr 
Still grasping hi bis band ike fire Jots* 

It does not hear tbe <ujt nor heed the riiook^ 

But bails the marhier witii words ef lore. 

** Sail on!” it says, ** sidl on^ je stately Ibips! 

And with your floating bridge tbe ooean span; 
Be mine to guard ibis li^t firem aU edipse. 

Be youre to Inring man nearer unto mm !** 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 

We sat within tbe farm-house old, 

Whose windows, looking o*er tbe bay. 

Gave to the sea-breeae damp and eolA 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw tbe pwt,— 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town,— 

The light-house,—^the dismantled forty-^ 

The wooden houses, qpiaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until tbe night, 
Descending filled tbe little room; 

Our faces fkded firom tbe sight, 

Our ydoes only broke tbe gloom. 

We spake of^any a ranished soene. 

Of what we once had thought aud said. 

Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was obanged, and who was dead; 

And all that fills tbe heart of friends. 

When first they feel, with qjBoret pain, 

Their lives thenoeforth have separate ends. 
And never can be <me again ; 

Tbe first slight swerving ai tbe heart, 

That words are powerless to express. 

And leaves it still unsaid in part, 

Or say it in too great exeess. 
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The rtry tones in whioh we spake 
Bad something strange, I oonld bat mark; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A monmfhl maUing in the dark. 

Oft died the words npon oar lips, 

As suddenly ftom out the fixe 

Built of the wreck of stranded ships. 

The ll^es would leap, and then expire. 

^nd, as their splendour flashed and failed, 

We thought of wrecks upon the mam,— 

Ot ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in their frames,— 

The ocean, roaring up the beach,— 

The gusty blast,—the bickering flames^— 

AU mingled vaguely in our speech; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the ln*ain/— 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 
They were indeed too muoh akin, 

The drift-wood Are without that burned. 

The Uionghts that burned and j^owed within. 
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KESiaNATION. 

There la no flock, kowevor watched and tended 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 

But has one vacant chair! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying. 

And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children ciying. 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient! These severe elSiotions 
Not firom the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disgviise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours' 
Amid these earthly damps. 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers. 

May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death! What seems so is transitlMi; 
This Ufe oi mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elystan, 

MThose portid sr6 call Death. 

She is not dead,'-~ihb bh&d of ou^ adlHJtlohir** 

But gone dnto tlbdt Mhool 

Where she ho loitge# heS^ our poor proieotio]i. 
And Christ hlhmelf doth rule. 
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In that great oloiater*8 stillnesi and 8eelusioB» 

By guardian angels led* 

Safb from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution. 

She lires, whom we call dead. 

Bay after day, we think what she is doing 
In th<Me bright realms of air; 

Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives. 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken. 
May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her; 

For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not be a child; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion. 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiftil wHh all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed. 

The swelling heart heaves moa^g like the ocean. 
That cannot be at rest; 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; ^ 

By dlenoe sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have wi^. 


Tim BUIjliBEBS. 

AUi are arebiteota of Fate, 
Working in these walls ; 

Some with massive diods and great, 
Some with omamegte of rhyme. 
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Nothing useless is or low; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 

And what seems but idle idkow 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the struoture that we raise. 

Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-dajB and ye^erdays 
Are the blooks with wMch we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think hot, beoause no man sees, 

Sush things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest oars, 

Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well. 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky. 
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SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOtTR-GLASa 

A HAKOFUL of red aand, from the hot elime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

'Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary oenturies has it been 
About those deserts blown! 

How many strange Tloissitudes has seen. 

How many histories known! 

Perhaps the oamels of the IshmaeUte 
Trampled and passed it o*er, 

'When into Egypt from the patriarch's sight 
His fhTourite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare. 

Crushed It beneath thefr tread; 

Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Naaareth 
Held close in her caress, 

'Whose pilgrimage of hope and lore and faith 
lUomed the wilderness; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi's palms 
Pacing the Red Sea beach. 

And singing slow their old A^enian psalms 
In half articulate speech; 

Or oaraTans, that fh>m Bassmn*^ gate 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca's pUgtims, confldent of Fate, 

And resolute In heart! 

« 

These hare passed over or may have passed; 
Now In this orystal tower 

Dniniscmed by some euijoos hand at last, 

It dbonts the passing hoar. 
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And afl I gaie, these narrow mUi omond 3-** 
Before my dreamy 

Stretches the desert, with Us shifting s«nd» 
Its unimpeded dty. 

And home aloft the sustaining Uosi. 

This little golden thread 
Dilates into a column hi^ and yos^ 

A form of fear and dread. 

And onward, smd across the setting sun. 

And across the boundless plain. 

The column and its brooder shadow run. 

Till thought pursues in, v^n. 

The yision vanishes! Theso wails again 
Shut out the lurid sun. 

Shut out the hot. immeasuraJble plain; 

The half-hour’s sand is run! 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tal^ 

That lift aloft the massive wall 
Against the southern sky; 

And fhoL the realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 


But the nigiit is ftdr. 

And everywhera * 

A warm soft vapour fills Gta aAs^ 
And distant sounds aoaaa near; 

And above in the 
Of the star-lit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their 
Through the dewy atmosplwa* 
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I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet. 

As firom the land of snow and sleet 
Thej seek a southern lea. 

1 hear the ory 

Of their Yoioes high 

Falling dreamily through the sky. 

But their forms 1 cannot see. 

O, say not so! 

Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 

They are the throngs 
Of the poet’s songs. 

Murmurs of pleasures, and pains, and wrongs. 
The sounds of winged words. 

This is the ory 

Of souls, that high 

On toiling, beating pinions fly. 

Seeking a warmer clime. 

From their distant flight 
Through realms of light. 

It falls into our world of night 
With the murmuring sound of rhyme. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade. 

And on the gravoU’d pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nurseiy windows 
Wide open to the air! 

But the faces of tho children. 
They were no longer there. 




The large Newfoandlaad houee-dnig 
Was standing by the doer: 

He looked for his little playmates^ 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the Hndensb 
They played not in the hall; 

But shadow, and silenoe, and sadness 
Were han^g orer all. 

The birds sang in the hranohes, 

With sweet familiar tone; 

But the voices of the ohildren 
Will be heard in dreams alone! 

And the boy that walked beside mo. 
He could not understand 

Why oloser in mine, ah! oloser, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand! 


KING WITLAF’S DRINKINO-HORN. 

WiTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed. 

To the merry monks of Crojland 
His drmking-hom bequeathed,— 

That, whenever they sat at their revels. 
And drank from the golden bowl. 

They might remember the donor. 

And breathe a prayer for his soul. 

So sat they once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass; 

In their boards the red wine glistened 
Like dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 

They drank to Christ tho Lord, 

And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 

Who had preached his holy word. 
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Thoj drank to Uie Saints and Martyrs 
Of the dismal days of yore. 

And as soon as the horn was empty 
They remembered one Saint more. 

And the reader droned firom the pnlpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Guthlao, 

And Saint Basil’s homilies; 

Till the great bells of the conrent. 

From their prison in the tower, 
Guthlao and Bartholomseus, 

Proclaimed the nudnight hour. 

And the yule-log eraekod in the chimney 
And the Abbot bowed his head, 

And the flamelcts flapped and flickered. 
But the Abbot was stark and dead. 

Yet still in his pallid fingers 
lie clutched the golden bowl. 

In which, like a pearl dissolving. 

Had sunk and dissolved his soul. 

But not for this their revels 
The jovial monks forcbore. 

For they cried, “ Fill high the goblet f 
We must drink to one Saint more!” 


GASPAR BECISRRA, 

By his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o’er his secret shame 
Bafiied, weary, and disheartened. 

Still ho mused and dreamed of fame. 

Twas an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill; 
But, alas! his fair ideal 
Vanished and escaped him still. 
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From a difltant Eastern Wand 
Had the preoloiifl wood hew brongMi 
Dbj and night the aazioiiie maater 
At his toil untiring wrongd^; 

Till disoonraged and deqMmdinft 
Sat he now in shadows deep. 

And the day's hmnUiation 
Found ohlivion in sleep. 

Then a voioe cried," Rise» O master! 

From the burning brand of oah 
Shape the thought that stirs within thee !** 
And the startled artist wohe,— 

Woke, and from tho smoking embers 
Seized and quenohed the glowing wood; 
And therefirom he carved an image, 

And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, poet! 

Take this lesson to thy heart; 

That is best which lieth nearest; 

Shape from that thy work of art. 


PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Once int.« a quiet village 
Without hasto and without hood. 

In the golden prime of morning, 

Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves. 

And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves. 

Loud tho clamorous boll was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim; 

*Twas tho daily call to labour. 

Not a triumph meant for him. 
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Not the less he saw the landscape, i 

In its gleaming vapour veiled; 

Not the less he breathed the odours 
That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thus, upon the village common, 

By the schoolboys he was found; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom. 

Put him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier, 

Binging loud his brazen bell. 

Wandered down the street, proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell. 

And the curious country people. 

Rich and poor, and young and old, j 

Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of gold. 

Thus the day passed, and the evening | 

Fell, with vapours cold and dim; i 

But it brought no food nor shelter. 

Brought no straw nor stall for him. i 

I 

Patiently, and still expectant. 

Looked he through the wooden bar«i. 

Saw the moon rise o’er the landscape. 

Saw the tranquil, patient stars; ' 

Till at length the boll at midnight ! 

Sounded from its dark abode, > 

And, from out a neighbouring farm-yard, | 

Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. i 

I 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, ^ 

Breaking from his iron chain, 

And unfolding far his pinions, i 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the \iIlago 
Woke to all its toil nnd care, 

Lo ! the strange steed had departed. 

And they knew not when nor nliero. 
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Bnt tliey found upon the greeneward 
Where his straggUng hoo& had trod. 

Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof^marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfiodling 
Gladdens the whole region round. 

Strengthening all who drink its waters. 

While it soothes them with its sound. 


T£GNi:R*S DEATH. 

I HEABD a voice, that cried, 

« Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, ia dead V* 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournhil ory 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky. 
Blasts from Niffelheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice for over cried, 

** Balder the Beautiful 
Ts dead, is dead 
And died away 
Through the dreary night. 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun. 

Fairest of all the Gods! 

Light from his forehead beamed. 
Runes were upon his tongue. 

As on the warrior's sword. 
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All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magio spell 
Never to do him harm; 

Even the plants and stones; 

AH save the mialetoe. 

The sacred misletoe! 

Hoeder, the blind old God» 

Whose feet are shod with silencOf 
Pierced througn that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud 
Made of the misletoe. 

The accursed mbletoe! 

They laid him in his ship. 

With horse and harness, 

As on a funeral pyre. 

Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger 
And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship 
It floated far away 
Over the misty sea. 

Till like the moon it seemed. 
Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more! 

So pcii&h the old C!odt>! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new laud of song. 

Fairer than the old. 

Over the meadows green 
Walk the young barda and sing. 

Build it again, 

O ye baida, 

Fairer than before! 

Ye fatheis of the new race. 

Feed upon morning dew. 

Sing the now Song of Love ! 

The law of force is dead ! 

The law of love pievails! 

'Ihnr, the tliundoror, 
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Shall role the earth no more, 
I9’o more, with tiireata, 
Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 

Of Vikings and of Jarls! 

Of the days of Eld 
Freseire the freedom only. 
Not the deeds of blood I 



ON FANNY KEMBLE’S (MRS BUTLER) READINGS 
FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

O PRECIOUS evenings! all too swiftly sped! 

Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 

And giving tongues unto the silent dead! 

How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read. 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great Poet who foieruns the ages. 

Anticipating all that bhall be said! 

O happy Reader! having for thy text 

The magic book, whose sibylline leaves have caught 

The rarest essence of all human thought! 

O happy Poet, by no critio voxt! 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a \ oice! 


THE SINGERS. 


God sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth. 

That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

The first, a youth. With soul of fire. 

Held in his hand a golden lyre; 
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Throiigh groTes he wandered, and by atoeams, 
Flaying the znuaio of our dreanu. 

The second, with a bearded face. 

Stood flinging in the market-place, 

And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gray old man, the third and last. 

Sang in cathedrals dim and vast. 

While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers three. 
Disputed which the best might be; 

For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, “ I see 
No best in kind, but in degree: 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

' These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whoso ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no d^oord in the three. 

But the most perfect harmony.” 


SUSPIRIA. 

Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own 
Thine image, stamped upon this clay. 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 


Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves. 

As garments by the soul laid by. 

And precious only to ourselves! 



BY THB FlBBglBB. 


Take them, O great Eternity! 

Our little life is but a gust. 

That bends the branches of thj tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust I 


HYMN 

FOB MY BBOTHER’S OBDINATION. 

Christ to the young man said: ** Yet one thing more; 

If thou woul^t perfeot be. 

Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor. 

And oome and follow me!” 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen. 

Those sacred words hath said, 

And Ills invisible hands to-day have been 
Laid on a young man's head. 

And evermore beside him on his way, 

Tho unseen Christ shall move. 

That he may lean upon his arm, and say, 

" Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ?” 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be. 

To make the scene more fair; 

Beside him in the dark Geth<^emane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust! O endless sense of rest! 

Like the beloved John, 

To lay his head upon hia Saviour's breast. 

And thus to Journey on! 




EARLIER POEMS. 


[TekM Poems were written, for the most imrt, anting my College llfB, end all of 
them before the age of nineteen Some have found their way into eehoola, and 
seem to be auccesafhl. Others lead a vagabond end precarious existence In the 
comers of newspapers | or have changed their names, and run away to seek their 
fortunes beyond the sea. I say, with the Bishop of Avranches, on a similar ocea> 
' sloni **1 cannot be displeased to seo these children of mine which I have ne> 
gleeted, and almost exposed, brought from their wanderings In lanes and alleys, 
and safely lodged, In order to go forth into tho world together In a more decorous 
garb.**] 

AN APRIL DAY. 

When the Tfarm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 

’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first fiowor of the plain. 

I love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with bright foims. 

Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
Tho coming on of storms. 

From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 

Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold. 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly warbled song 

Comes from the pleasant woods, and coloured wings 
Glance quick in tho bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills. 

And wide the upland glows. 
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And, Vital the ere ia born. 

In the blue lake the eky, o’er-reaching far. 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn. 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide. 

Stand the grey rooks, and trembling shadows throw. 
And the fair trees look over, side by side. 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April!—many a thought 
Is wedded unlSo thee, as hearts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life's golden fruit is shed. 


AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes the year. 

The buds of spring, those beautifril harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

There is a b&utiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes. 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird. 

Lifts up her purple wing; and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned. 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved. 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-wcary. Through the trees 
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The golden robin mores. The purple finch. 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle. 

And pecks by the witch-hazel; whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings; 

And merrily, nith oft-repeated stroke. 

Sounds from the thrashing-floor the busy flail. 

O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fei vent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and Ijoks 
On duties well performed, and days well siient! 

For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves. 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long-resting-place without a tear. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 

When winter winds are piercing chill. 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
W ilh solemn feet I tread the hill. 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O’ci the bare upland, and away 

Thioiigh the long reach of desert woods. 
The einbiacing sunbeams chastely play, 

. And gladden those deep solitudes. 

here, twisted round the barren oak. 

The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer wind'? the stillncsb bioko. 

The crystal icicle i^ hung. 

Where, from their fmzcn uins, mute springs 
Pour out the river*•» gradual tide. 

Shrilly the bkator’b a ou rings, 

And voices filled the woodland side. 
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Alas! how changed from the Mr eeene. 
When birds sang out their mellow laj, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day. 

■ 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods! within your crowd ; 

And gathering winds, in hoarse aoourd. 
Amid the yooal roods pipe loud. 

Chill airl and wintry winds! my car 
Has grown familiar with your song; 

1 hear it in the opening year,— 

1 listen, and it cheers me long. 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS OF BETHLEHEM 


AT TUE CONSECRATION OF PULASKI S BANNER. 


W HEN the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shod 
Faint light on the cowled head; 

And the confer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

The bluud-icd banner, that with prajer 

Had been consecrated there. 

And the nuns’ sweet prayer was heard the while. 
Sung low in the dim, myatcrious aisle 

Take thy banner! May it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave; 

When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale. 

When the clarion’s musio thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, 

When the spear in conflict shakes. 

And the strong lance shivering breaka 
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" Take thj banner I and, beneath 
The batUe-clouds’ enoiroling wreath. 
Guard it I —till our homee are free^, 
Guard it t-^-God will premier thee! ^ 

In the dark and trying hour. 

In the breaking forth of power. 

In the rush of ateeds and men. 

His right hand will shield thee then. 

« Take thy banner! But. when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight. ^ 

If the vanquished warrior bow. 

Spare him!—By our holy row. 

By our prayers and many tears. 

By the men^ that endears. 

Spare him!—^h^our lore hath shared! 
Spare him!—as thou wouldst be q»ared! 

*' Take thy banner!—and if e*er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier. 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of moumfhl feet. 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee.” 

The warrior took that banner proud. 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud! 


SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 


I STOOD upon the hills, when heaven’s wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 

And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Wen^brth to kiai the sun-clad voles. 

The donds were far beneath me j —^bathed in light. 
They gathered mid-way round the wooded height. 
And. in their fhdlng glory, shone 
like hosts in battle overthrown. 

As many a pinnacle, with shifttog glance, 
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Through the graj mist throat up its Aattered lance, 

And rooking on the cliff wu left 

The dark pine, blasted, hare, and 

The Tcil of cloud was lifted, and below 

Glowed the rich ralley, and the river's flow 

Was darkened by the foreatk ahade^ 

Or gliatened in the white cascade; 

Where upward, in the mellow blueh of day. 

The noisy bittern wheeled hia spiral way. 

I heard the distant waters dash, 

I saw the current whirl and flash,— 

And richly, by the blue lake's sUver beach. 

The woods were bending with a silent reach. 

Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell. 

The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills; 

And the wild horn, whose Tolce the woodland Alls, 

Was ringing to the merry shout, 

That faint and far the glen sent out, 

Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke 
Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget. 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul firom sleep. 

Go to the woods and hills ]—^No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Tuerb is a quiet spirit in these woods. 

That dweUs where'er the gentle south wind Mows; 
Where, underneath the whitethorn. In the glade. 
The wild floweiu bloom, or kisdng the soft air. 

The leaves above their sunny palms ontqnead. 
With what a tender and impasrioned vdioe 
It fills the niM and delicate ear of thought, 
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'When the fiut ushering star of morning oomes 
0’er>ridlng the gray hills with golden scarf; 

Or when the cowled and dusky-sanded Ere, 

In mourning weeds, from out the western gate. 
Departs with silent pace! That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver bi^ook, 
iVom its full laver, pours the white casigade; 

And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 

Slips dow 4 through moss-grown stones with endless 
laughter. 

And frequent, on the everlasting hills. 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 

And shouts the stem, strong wind. And here, amid 
The silent mi^esty of these deep woods. 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth. 

As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shadea 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds,— 

The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes,— 

Groves, through whot>e broken roof the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 

The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 

In many a lasy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 

And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world; and, in these wayward days of youth. 

My busy fancy oft embodies it, 

As a bright Image of thUight and beauty 
That dwell in nature,—of the heavenly forma 
'We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 
When the sun sets. Within her eye 
Thajisaven of April, with its chan^ng light. 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung; 

And on her lip the rioh, red rose.* Her hair 
Is like the summer tresses of the trees. 

When twilight makM them toown; and on her ohoek 
Blushes the riohnees of an autumn sky, 
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With eyer^hifUng besntj. Then her breath, 

It is 80 like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, firom the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a Joy * 

To have it round us^—and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird. 

Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence. 


e 


I 

I 

BURIAL OF THE MINHISINK. 

Om sunny slope and beeohen swell. 
The shadowed light of evening fell; 
And, where the maple’s leaf was brown. 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory, that the wood receives. 

At sunset, in its brasen leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white. 
Around a far uplifted oone. 

In the warm blush of evening shone; 

An image of the silver lakes. 

By which the Indian’s soul awakes. 


But soon a frineral hymn was heard, 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest^ and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in hand. 
Game winding down oeside the wave, 

To lay tho red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by its native bowers 
He 8 t(^, in the last moon of flowers, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior’s head; 

But, as tile summer flruit decays, 

9 o died he in those naked days. 
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A dark <doak of tke roebtioklB skin 
Covered the warrior, and wit]il]i 
Its heavy folds the i^apons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid; 

The cuirass, woven of jdalted reeds. 

And the broad belt of tfiells and beads. 

t 

Before, a dark*halred vir^ train 
Chanted the death-dirge of the slain; 
Behind, the long procession came , 

Of hoaiy men and ohie& of fame, 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of c^ef, 
Leading the waivhorse of their chief, 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined and riderless. 

With darting eye, and nostril qpread. 

And heavy and impatient tread, 

He came; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They burled the dark chief; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed; 

And swift an arrow dedved its way 
To'his stem heart! One piercing neigh 
Arose,r-aad, on the dead man's plain. 

The rider grasps his steed agalh. 



POEMS ON SLAVERY. 


CTn following Po«iitBt with one exoeptlont wwe witttan •! omi In tho laitw 
put of Oetobu IMS 1 hod nM then heard of Dr Olionnlng*a diwthi Slneo ihol 
orenttho poem oddreuad to him la no longu appropriate. X hare daeldad^howw 
ereri to let It remain aa It waa wrlttenya fiMblo teaUmonj of my admlimtlon fhr n 
fieat and^od man.] 

TO WILLIAM E. OHANNING. 

Thb pages of thy book I read, 

And as I olos^ each one, 

Mj heart, responding, ever said, 

** Serrant of God, well done V* 

Well done I thy words are great and bold; 

At times th^ seem to me. 

Like Luther’s, in the days of old. 

Half-battles for the firee. 

Go on, until this land roTokes 
The old and chartered he, 

The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side. 

Speaking in tones of might. 

Like the prophetic voice, that cried 
To John in i^tmos, ** Write 1** 

Write! and tdl out this Moody tale; 

Record this dire eclipse. 

This lay of srrath, this endless waO, 

This dread Apoealypae! 
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THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 

Beside the nngathered rioe he lay. 

Hie siokle in his hand; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep. 

He saw his native land. , 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Onoe more a king ho strode; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 

He saw once more his daik-eyed queen 
Among her children stand; 

They clasped his neck, they k^ed his cheeks. 
They held him by the hand i 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids. 

And fell into the sand. 

And then at fhrious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank; 

His bridal reins were golden chains. 

And, with a martial ofank. 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag. 

The Indght flamingoes flew; 

From mom till night be followed their flight. 
O’er ^alns where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Coffire huts. 

And the ocean rose to view. 

Ak night he heard the lion roar 
And the hyaena scream, • 

And the riveivhcrse, as he crashed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums. 
Through the triumph of his dream. 
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The forests, with their myriad tongue^ 

Shouted of liberty; 

And the Blast of the Desort cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 

That ho started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the dii\or's nhip. 

Nor tho burning heat of day; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 

And h& lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


THE GOOD PART THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN 

AWAY. 

She dwellUby great Kenhawa’s side, 

In valleys green and cool; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the viUage sohooL 

Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above. 

Though not of earth, enoiroles there 
All things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her girls 
With praise and mild rebukes; 

Subduing e’en rude village ohurls 
By her angeho looks. 

She reads to them at eventide * 

Of One who came to save; 

To cast the captive’s chains aside. 

And liberate the slave. 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free; 

And mnsioal, as silver bells. 

Their falling chains shall be. 
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And following her beloved Lord 
In decent poverty, 

She mokes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave np all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall. 

And laboured in her lands. 

Long since beyond the Southern Soa 
Their outbound sails have sped. 

While she, in meek humility, 

Now earns her daily bread. 

It la their prayers, which never cease. 
That clothe her with such grace: 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp. 

And heard at times a horse's tramp, 

And a bloodhound's distant bay. 

Where will-o'-the-wisps and glow-woims shine. 
In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; 

Where hardly a^ human foot could pass. 

Os a human heart would dare, 

Oasthe quaking turf of the green morass 

He crouched in the rank and tangled grass. 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame 
Great soars deformed his face; 
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On hifl forehead he bore the brand of ahame^ 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the liveiy of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and fair. 

All things were glad and free; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and theie. 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Libertj! 

On him alone was the doom of pain. 

From the morning of his birth; 

On him alone the curse of Gain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 

And struck him to the earth! 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

I^uu he ai^ the Psalm of Dand! 

He, a Negro and enslaved. 

Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest. 

Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear. 

Songs ofitriumph, and ascriptions. 

Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion 
For Its tones by turns were glad. 

Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison. 

Sang of Christ the Lord arisen. 

And an earthquake^ arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 
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But, alas! Trhat holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night? 


THE WITNESSES. 

hr Ocean’s wide domains, «- 

Half buried in the sands. 

Lie skeletons in chains. 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews, 

Heeper than plummet lies. 

Float ships, with all their crews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black slave-ship swims. 
Freighted with human fojms, 

Whose fetterad, fleshless liflra 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These are the bones of Slaves; 

They gleam fiom the abyss; 

They cry, from yawning wa\ es, 

“ We are the Witnesses! ’ 

Within Earth’s wide domains 
Are markets for men’s livea; 

Iheir necks are galled with chains. 
Their wrists are cramped will) g} \ es 

Lead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey; 

Murders, that with affright 
Scare schoolboys from their play. 

All evil thoughts and deeds; 

^ Anger, and lust, and pride; 

The foulest, rankest weeds. 

That choke Idfe's groaning tide 1 

These are the woes of Slaves; 

They glare from the abyss; 
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They 017, from unknown gravea, 
** We are the Witneases!” 


THE QUADROON GIRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail; 

He waieed for the rising moon* 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied. 

And all her listless orew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 

Odours of orange-flowei^ and spice 
Reached them from time to time. 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a wo^H of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thalch. 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver’s thumb was on tho latch. 

He seemed in haste to go. 

lie said, My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon; 

I only wait tho evening tides, 

And tho/ising of the moon.” 

Before thorn, with her face upraised. 

In timid attitude. 

Like one hsdf curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were lai ge and full of light. 

Her arms and neck were bare; 

No garment she wore save a kirtle bright* 
And her own long raven hair. 

And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 
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Afl llgliis In some cathedral aide 
The featoree of a eaint. 

** The Boil is barren^— ^the farm is old/' 

The thonghtfhl Planter said; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 
With such aocurskl gains, 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak; 

He took the glittering gold! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden's oheek. 
Her hands as i<^ cold. 

The Slaver led her firom the door. 

He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
Tn a strange and distant land! 


THE WARNING. 

Beware ! the Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path,—^when, poor and blind. 

He law the blessed light of heaven no more. 

Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry,—• 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe; 

The poor blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all. 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 

Tfaere is a poor blind Samson in this land, 

of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel. 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 

And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 

^ TiU the vast temple of our liberties 
A diapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 
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What^ done we partly may oompnto 
Bat know not whatli resisted^Baaiia 
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A 

Tlu Padre Oura*e nieee. 

Dolores .... 

• 

Ir€cioea*e maid. 


Mvuielcmi, 4 ec, 







THE SPANISH STUDENT. 


ACT I. 

SoBNB L—2%6 Count o/bASA’s cAom&crv. JVi^he, SneCovtn 
m hu drminff-goum, mnohang and comutnkig with Dos GarLOS* 

LARA. 

You were not at the play to-nigh^ Don ObtIob; 

How happened it f 


DON OABLOB. 

I had engagement! elsewhere, 
fray, who was there f 


LARA. 

'Why, all the town and oonxi. 
The house wa^orowded; and the bmy fans 
Among the ga^ dressed and pexfhmed ladies 
Flattered like butterflies among the flowers. 
There was the Countess of Me^na Cell; 

The Gtoblin Lady with her Fhantom Loror, 

Her Lindo Don Diego; Donna Sol, 

And Donna Seraflna, and her cousins. 

DON 0ARL08. 

What was the play? 


It was a dull affair; 
One of those comedies In which you see^ 


lift 


ixatarsLUm’g fobhs . 


Aa Lope says, the hlatoty of the world 

Brought down firom Geneds to the Day of Judgment. 

There were three du^els fought in the first act. 

Three gentlemen reoeiving deadly wounds. 

Laying their hands upon their hearts, and sayings 
" Oh, I am dead !’* a lover in a closet. 

An old hidalgo, and a gay Don Juan, 

A Donna Inez with a blaeh mantl]9a. 

Followed at twilight by an unknown lovor, 

'Who looks intently where he knows she is not! 

A 

DON CABL08. 

Of course, the Preoiosa danced to-night ? 

ZiABA. 

And never better. Eveiy footstep fell 
As lightly as a sunbeam on the water 
I think the girl extremely beautiful. 

DON CABLOS. 

Almost beyond the privilege of woman! 

1 saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal, queen-like,—and her face 
As beauUfhl as a Saint's in Paradise. 

Z.ABA. 

May not a saint fall from Ubr Paradise. 

And be no more a saint? 

DON OABLOS. 

Why do you ask? 

LARA. * 

Because I have beard it said this angel fell. 

And, though she is a virgin outwardly. 

Within she is a sinner; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convent!^ with the 'Virgin Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus! 

DON OABLOS. 

YdfTdo her wrong; indeed, you do her wrong! 

She is a virtuous as she is &ir. 

LARA. 


How oredulons yea are I Why look yon, friend, 




AOTl] _ THB BRAWgH 6TTOMPIT. _ 

There*g not a ylrtnoos woman in Madrid, 

In this whole oity! And wouldrou p^miade me 
That a mere danoing^girl, whoffRira herself 
Nightly, half-naked, on the 8ta£(e%r money. 

And with Toluptuons motions fires the blood 
Of inconsiderate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue f 

DON CABLOS. 

^ You forget 

She is a Gipsy girl. 

LARA. 

And therefore won 

The easier. 

DON CARLOS. 

Nay, not to bo won at all! 

The only virtue that a Gipsy prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 

Dearer than hfo she holds ih, I remember 
A Gipsy woman, a vile, shameless bawd. 

Whose craft was to betray the young and fair; 
And yet this woman was above all bnbes. 

And when a noble loid, touched by her beauty. 
The wild and wizard beauty of her race, 

Offered her gold to be what she made others. 

She turned upon him with a look of scorn. 

And smote him in the face! 

LARA 

* And does that piove 
That Freciosa is above suspicion ? 

DON CARLOS 

It proves a nobleman may be repulsed 
When he thinks conquest easy. I believe 
That woman, in her deepest degradation. 

Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher naturo. 
And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light! 

g ZiARA. 

Yet Freoiosa would have taken the gold. 



LONOFKLLCm^ P08M8. 


fM 

DOM OARLOS (fifing.) 

1 do not kbink 


I am Bare of it. 

Bat why this haste ? Stay yet a little longer. 
And fight the battles of your Duloinea. 

DOM GABLOB. 

Tis late. I must begone; for if I stay * 

Yoa ?rill not be persuaded. 

LABA. 

Yes; persuade me. 

DON CABLOS. 

No one so deaf as he who will not hear! 

LABA. 

No one so blind as he who will not see! 

DOM OABI.OS. 

And so good night. I wish you pleasant dreams, 
And greater faith in woman. 


Greater faith I 

I hare the greatest fisith ; for I beliere 
Yiotorian is her lorer. 1 belioTe 
That I shall be to-morrow; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another. 

Chasing each other through her sodlao. 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

Center Fbamcisgo with a Goulet.) 

Well, Franoisoo, 

What speed with Freoiosa I 

\ FBAMOISCO. 

None, my lord. 

S^BiMsds your Jewels back, and Ifids me tell you 
IB not to be purchased by your gold. 


LABA. 

9 lien I will try some other way to win her. 
Fray, dost thou know Victmrianf 


[JSat. 




Mart, 



FRANOtflOO. 


I Baw Mm at the Jeweller^ 




my lords 


What was he doiiig there t 


FBANCnSCO. 


1 Baw him bay 

A golden ling that had a ruby in iL 

LARA. 

WaB diere another like it f 

PRANOISCO. 

One BO like it, 

I could not ohooBe between them. 

LARA. 

It ifl well. 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 
Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. 


lEkeunt, 


SCENE n. 

A Street Madrid, Enter Cbisbjl, followed hy mweteiame, tdtt a 
hagp^p 4 y guUara, and oeher kutrumente, 

OHXSPA. 

Abemanoio Satanae! and a plague on all lovers who ramble 
about at night, drinking the elementB, instead of sleeping qnie^y 
in their beds. Every dead man to Mb oemetexy, say I; and 
every fiiar to his monastery. Now heret my master Yiotorian; 
yesterday a oowkeeper, and to-day a gentleman; yesterday a 
student^ and to-day a lover; and I must be up later than the 
ni|At|ngale; for as the abbot slng8,8o mustthe saoristan respond. 
Gw grant he may soon be married, for then shall all this aerenad<> 
ing cease. Ay, marry! many I many! Mother, what does 
many mean f It means to spin, to bear ohildren, and to weep, 
my daughter! And, of a truth, there is something more in 
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matrimony than the wedding-ring. [7b the Aftukiam^ And 
now, gentlemen, Fax Tohisoum! as the am said to the cabbages. 
Fray walk this way, hang down your beads. It is no 

disgrace to have an c|||H|Pmf and a ragged shirt. Now, look 
yon, yon are gentlemenwholead the life of oriokets; you enjoy 
hunger by day and noise by night. Yet, I beseech you, for this 
once be not loud, but pathetio; for it is a serenade to a damsel 
in bed, and not to the Man in the Moon. Your ol^ject is not to 
arouse and terrifJjTf hut to soothe and bring lulling dreams. There¬ 
fore, each shall not play upon his instrument as if it were the 
only one in the universe, but gently, and with a certain modesty, 
according with the others. Fray, how may I call thy name, friend? 

FIBST MUSICIAN. 

Gerdnimo Gil, at your service. 

CHISPA. 

Every tub smeUs of the wine that is in it. Fray, Gerdnimo, is 

not Saturday an unpleasant day with thee ? 

% 

FIRST MUSICIAN. 

Why SO? 

CHISPA. 

Because I have heard it said that Saturday is an unpleasant 
day with those who have but one shirt Moreover, I have seen 
thee at the tavern; and if thou canst run as fast as thou oanst 
drink, 1 should like to hunt hares with thee. What instrument 
is that? 

FIRST MUSICIAN. 

An Aragonese bagpipe. 

CHISPA. i 

Fray, art thou related to the bagpiper of Bi^alance, who asked | 
a maravedi for playiifg, and ten for leaving ofF? I 

FIRST MUSICIAN. 

N(^ your honom. 

CHISPA. 

Z am glad of it. What other instruments have we ? 

SECOND AND THIRD MUSICIAN. 

We play the bandurrla. 
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0HISP4. 

A pkasiiig Instnunent. And 

FOURTH 

The fife. 

OHXSPA* 

I like It; it haa a oheerfiil, aonl-stirring aomid, that soars np 
to mj lady’s window like the song of a swallow. And yonothersf 

* OTHER MUSICIANS. 

We are the singers, please your honour. 

CHISPA. 

Ton are too many. Do you think we are going to sing mass 
in the cathedral of G6rdova 9 Four men can make bub little use 
of one shoe, and I see not how you can all sing in one song. But 
follow me along the garden-wall That is the way my master 
climbs to the lady's window. It is by the vicar’s skirts that the 
devil climbs into the belfi y Come, follow me, and make no q^se. 

[EMunt. 



SOENE^III. 

Freoiosa’s ehamber. She etande at tAs open window, 

FREOIOSA. 

How slowly through the lilso-soented air 
Descends the tranquil moon! Like thistle-down 
The vapoury clouds float in the peaceful dcy; 

And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 
The nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 

And hark! what songs of love, what soul-like sounds. 
Answer thorn from below I 

SERENADE. 

Start of tho aoniiDor nlxhtl 
Far In yon aaure dwpa. 

Hide, bldo your golden light I 
She aleepal 
' My lady alcopal 

Sleopal 



jX>lCOnSLliaW% POBKB. 



wind of thnnuunernlglitl 

WhMo yondor woodblno creepit 
Voldt fold fhy plnloni Uglitl 
ShoaloepBl 
My Indy tloopfel 
SloepsI 

Dreanu of Uio nunmer night I 
Voll bflr« hor loror koepo 
Wntoh I while In slumbon light 
She •leepel 
My Lady ■loops I 
Sleeps I 


JB'nMr VZCTOBIAN bff ike hdtoony* 
yiOTORIAX. 

Poor little dove I thou tremblest like a leaf! 

PBECZOSA. 

I am 80 firightened! ’Tia for thee I tremble! 

I hate to have thee olimb that wall by night! 

Did no one see thee f 

YZCTOBIAM. 

None, my love, but thou. 
FRBCIOSA. 

Tis very dangerous; and when thou art gone 
I ohide myself for letting thee come here 
Thus stealthily by night. Where hast thou been f 
Since yesterday 1 hare no news from thee. 

YIGTOBIAN. 

Binee yesterday IVe been in Aloali. 

Ere long the time will come, sweet PreeioBa, 

When that dull distance shadl no more divide us; 
,^d I no more diall scale thy wall by night 
To steal a kiss from thee, as I do now. 

PSEOXOSA. 

^ An hmiest thief, to steal but what thou givest 

. ... ■ i.j a ,...— — ■ , —- — 
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totODglM. 

tlier. 


yiOTOBIAK. 

And we shall sit together vn 
And words of tme lore pass 
As mglng birds from one b 

FKE0XO8A* 

That were a life indeed to make Time enTious! 
I knew that thou wouldst visit me to-night. 

1 saw thee at the play. 

• 

VICTORIAN. 

Sweet child of air! 

Never did I behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night! 

What hast thou done to make thee look so &ir! 


PBECXOSA. 

Am I not always fair ? 

VZOTOBIAN. 

Ay, and so fair 

That I am jealous of all eyes that see thee. 

And wish that they were blind. 

PRBOXOSA. 

I heed them not; 

When thou art present I see none but thee! 

ft 

TIOTOBXAN. 

There’s nothing fair nor beautlfiil but takes 
Something frojn thee, that makes it beautifhl. 

PBECXOSA. 

And yet thou leavest me for those dusty books. 

VXOTOBXAN. 

Thou oomdi^tween me and those books too often! 
I see thy Jfte in every thing I see! 

The painmgs in the ohapel wear thy looks. 

The oantiolea are changed to serabands. 

And with the learned dootors of the sohools 
I see thee dance oaohuohas. 

PBECXOSA. 

In good sooth. 



LOSrflVflLLOW^ POSXS. 


I danoe with learned dootora of the sohoole 
To-morrow me 


lornh^^ 

|Hp|lfoKXAN. 
^ind with who; 


with whom, I pray ? 


PREOIOSA. « 

A grave and reverend Cardinal, and hia Grace 
The Archbishop of Toledo. 


yiOTOBIAN. ^ 

What mad jest 

lathis? 

’ PBEOIOSA. 

It is no Jest; indeed it is not. 

yiCTOBZAN. 

Prithee, explain thyself. 

PBEOIOSA. 

Why simply thus. 

Thon knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 
To put a stop to danoes on the stage. 


VIOTORIAB. 

I have heard it whispered. 

PBEOIOSA. 

Now the Cardinal, • 

Who for this purpose oonies, would fain behold 
With his own eyes these dances; and the Arohbi&hop 
Has sent for me — - 

YIOTOBIAN. * 

That thou may’st danoe before them I 
Now viva la oaohuoha! It will breathy 
The fire of youth into these gray old mm! 

*Twill be thy proudest conquest! 

PBEOIOSA. 

Saving one. 

And yet I fear these danoes will be stopped. 

And Freciosa be once more a beggar. 


YIOTOBIAN. 

The sweetest beggar that e’er asked for alms; 



YICTORIAN. 

It was at Cdrdova, 

In the oathedral garden. Thou wast Bitting 
Under the Aange-trees, beside a fountain. 

PKBCIOSA. 

'Twas Easter^Sunday. The full-blossomed trees 
Filled all the lur with fragrance and with joy. 
The priests were singing, and the organ sounded* 
And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It was the elevation of the Host. 

We both of us fell down upon our knees 
Under the orange-boughs, and prayed together. 

1 never had been happy till that moment. 

VICTORIAN. 

Thou blessed angel! 

FBEOIOSA. 

And when thou wast gone, 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To any one that day. But from that day 
Bartolomd grew hateful unto me. 

VICTORIAN. 

Remember him no more. Let not his shadow 
Como between thee and me. Sweet Preciosa! 

I loved thee even then, though 1 was silent t 

PRECIOSA. 

1 thought I ne^r should see thy face again. 

Thy farewep had a sound of sorrow in it. 

VICTORIAN. 

That was the first sound in tho song of love I 
Scarce more than dlence is, and yot a sound. 
Hands of invitiUe spirits touch tho strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, tho soul. 




And play the prelude of oar &te. We hear 
!Fhe Toioe prophetio, and are not alone. 


1^1 


ntsoiosA. 


That la my ftdlh. Doat thou believe these warnings t 

YXOTOBIAK. 

So far as this. Our feelings and our thoughts 
Tend ever on^ and rest not in the Present. 

As drops of rain fidl into some dark well, 

And firom below comes a aearoe audible* sound, 

So fUl our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us. 

PBBOIOSA. 

I have felt it so, but found no words to say it! 

I cannot reason ; I can only feel I 

But thou hast language for all thoughts and feelings. 

Thou art a scholar; and sometimes 1 think 

We cannot walk together in this world; 

The distanoe that divides us is too great! 

Hei^peforth thy pathway lies among the stars; 

I must not hold thee back. 

TZOTOBIAN. 

Thou little sceptic! 

Dost thou still doubt f What I most prise in woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect! 

The intellect is finite; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 

Compare me with the great men of the earth; 

What am I ? Why, a pigmy among giants! 

But if thou lovesV-’inark me ! I say lovest, 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee not! 

The world of the i^eotions is thy world. 

Not that of man's ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy. 

Thou idttest by the fireside of the hear^ 

Feeding its fiame. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature. 

But bums as brightly in a Gipsy camp 
As in a palace haU* Art thou convinced t 

PBBOIOSA. 

Yes, that I love thee, as the good love heaven 




m 
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But not that I am worthy of that hoaren. 
How diall I more deaerre it t 

▼ZOTOBiaM. 

Loving more. 

. PBEGIOSA. 

I cannot love thee more; my heart is fhlL 

YIOTOBIA^. 

IThen let it overflow, and I will drink it, 

*Ab in the enmmer-tlme the thirsty sands 
Drink the swift waters of the Manaanares, 
And still do thirst for more. 

A WATOHMAN (m the Street), 
Are Maria 

Furissima! ’Tls Midnight and serene! 

yiOTOBZAW. 

Hearst thon that oxyt 

FBEOIOSA. 

It is a hateftd sonndp 
To scare thee firom me! 

TIOTOBIAN. 

Am the hntater’s horn 
Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The moor>fowl from his mate. 

FBEOIOSA. 

I^a.y, do not go! 

yiOTOBIAK. 

I must away to Alcala to-night. 

Think of me when I am awiqr 

FBEOIOSA. 

Fear not! 

I have no thoughts that do not think of thee. 

TIOTOBIAN (ffMng her a ring), 

f And to remind thee of my love> take this; 

A serpent, emblem of Eternity; 

4 nabyr-ssji s drt^ of my hearts Uood. 



m 


z^itbaniLLow^ 


POBBM. 


PREOXOBA. 


It is an aneient saving, that the raby 
Brings gladness is the wearer, and preserves 
The heart pure, and if laid beneath the pillow. 
Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas! 

It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 


VICTOltLAN. 

What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
Taught thee so much theology f 

lb 

FBECIOSA (^laying her hand vpcn hU mouth.) 

Hush! hush! 

Good night! and may all holy angels guard thee! 

VICTORIAN. 

Good night! good night! Thou art my guardian angel! 
I have no other saint than thou to pray to! 

(7/s descends hy the bdkeny.) 

FRECXOSA. 

Take care, and do not hurt thee. Art thou safe ? 

VICTORIAN (from the garden). 

Safe as my love for thee! But art thou safe f 
Others can climb a balcony by moonlight 
As well as 1. Fray, shut thy window close; 

I am Jealoiu of the perfumed air of night 
That from this garden climbs to kiss thy lips. 


FRECIOBA (throwing down her Jumdkerehie/), 
Thou silly child! Take tiiis to blind thine eyes. 
It is my benison. 


VICTORIAN. 

And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy Ups, as the soft wind 
Wafts to the outbound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land he leaves behind. 

FRECIOBA. 

Make not thy voyage long. 

VICTORIAN. 

To-morrow night 

Shall see me sails letoxned. Thou art the star 
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To guide me to an auohorage. Good night, 

Mjr beauteous star > My star of loyb, good night! 

pltECIOSA. 

Goo<Lnight! 

WATCHMAN (fU a dutonce). 

Are Marla Furissimal 


SCENE IV. - 

An inn on the road to Ahal&» Baltasar osZnp on a bench. 

Enter Chispa. 

CHISPA. 

And hero we are, half-way to Alcala, between cooks and mid¬ 
night. Body o* me ! what an inn this is! The lights out, and 
the landlord asleep. Hola! ancient Baltasar! 

BALTASAB (wOiiitny). 

Here I am. 

CHISPA. 

Yes, there you are, like a one-eyed alcade in a town without 
Inhabitants. Bring a light, and let me have supper. 

BALTASAR. 

Where is your master ^ 

CHISPA. 

Ho not trouble yourself about him. We hare stopped a moment 
to breathe our horses; and, if he ohooses to walk up and down i** 
the open air, looking into the sky as one who hears it rain, that 
does not satisfy my hunger, you know. But be quick, fbr I aqs 
in a hurry, and every man stretches his legs according to tiio 
length of his coverlet. What have we here ? 

BALTASAR a Ught On tAe ro&is.) 

Stewed rabbit. 

CHISPA (eotn^.) 

Oonsoienoe of Fortolegre! Stewed kitten, you menu t 


LcaibnBxow*8 MBMs. 
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^ BALTAflAB. 

ABd ft ]dto1iw of Pedro Xlmenee, witih a. roasted pear in it 

OHI8PA {drinking ) 

Anoient Baltasdr, amigo! You know how to ory wine and sell 
▼inegar. I tell you this is nothing but vino tinto of La Manoha, 
with a tang of the swine-skin. 

BABTASAB. 

I swear to you, by Saint Simon and Judas, it is all as I say. 

f 

OBI8PA. 

And I swear to you, by Saint Peter and Saint Paul, that it is 
no such thing. Moreover, your supper is like the hidalgo’s dinner, 
veiy little meat, and a great deal of table-oloth. 


BALTASAR 

Ha! ha! ha! 


OHI<(PA. 

And more noise than nuts. 


BAIsTASaB* 

Ha! ha! ha! You must have your joke, Master Chi^pa. But 
shall I not ask Don Victorian in, to take a draught of the Pedro | 
Ximenes? 

CHXSPA. 

No; Yon might as well say, "'Don’t you want some f ” to a dead 
man. 

BALTA«IAB. ^ 

Why does he go so often to Madiid ? 

CHXSPA. 

For the same reason that he eats no supper. He is in love 
Were you ever in love, Baltasarf 

BALTASAR. | 

I was never out of it, good Chispa. It has been the toiment of 
my life. 

CHXSPA. 

Whatt are you on lire, too, old hay-staokf Why, we shall 
never be able to put you out 
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YIOTOBIAM (wftAcntf.) 

Chbpa 1 


CKZSPA. 

Go to bed, Pero GroUo, for the cooks are crowing. 

VICTOBIAN. 

£a! Chiapa! Ghispa! 




CHISPA. 


£a! Sensor, 
for tlie horsea 


Come with me, ancient Baltasar, and bring water 
1 will pay for the sapper to-moiTow. lExeunt, 


SCENE y. 

Victorian’s ehamben at Aleald. Htpolito adetp in vn atm 
chcUr, He awakee elowfy, 

HYFOLITO. 

1 must hare been asleep! ay, sound asleep 1 
And it was all a dream. O sleep, sweet sleep! 

Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair. 

Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of Oblii ion's well, a healing draught! 

Ibe oandlei^ havo burned low; It must be late. 

Where can Victorian be ? Like Fray Carrillo, 

The only place in which ono cannot find him 
Is his own coll. Here’s his guitar, that seldom 
Feels the caresses of its master’s hand. 

Open thy silent lips, sweetiinstrament. 

And make dull midnight meny with a song^^ 

(ZTe plays and tingsy, 

P«dreFrMielsCol 
Padre Praaoleco I 

What do you want of Padre rranelscot 
Bere la a pretty yeans maldaQ 
Who waata to eonlhaa her alna I 
Open the door and Icthar eooM la, 

1 will ahrive her fhim erery aln. 


Ii|r* LOiMbnaxow's pobh& 

. CEnter ViCTORUir. 

YicrroRiAN. 

Padre Hypolito! Padre Hypolito i 

HYFOLITO. 

‘What do yon want of Padre Hypolito ? 

TICTORIAR. 

Come, Bbrire me straight; for, if love be a sin, 

1 am the greatest sinner that doth lire. 

I irill confess the sweetest of all crimes, 

A maiden wooed and won. 

RTrOLITO. 

The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney comer, 

'Who, while the pot boils, says, ** Come here, my child; 
111 tell thee a story of my wedding-day.” 

VICTORIAN. 

Hay, listen, for my heart is full; so full 
That I mnst speak. 

HYPOLITO. 

Alas! that heart of thine 
Is like a scene in the old play; the curtain 
Rises to solemn mnsic, and lo, enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne 1 

yiCTORTAN. 

Nay, like the Sibyl's volumes, thou shouldst say; 
Those that remained, after the six were burned. 

Being held more precious than the nine together. 

Bat listen to my tale. Dost thou remember 
The Gipsy girl we saw at Cdrdova 
Dance the Romalis in the market-place f 

# 

HYPOLITO. 

Thou meanest Preeiosa. 

VICTORIAN. 

Ay, the same. 

Thoa knowest how her image haunted mo 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 

Bhe*s in Madrid. 
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BTFOLITO. 

I know it. 

VICTORIAN. 

And l*m in lovo. 

HYPOLITO. 

And therefore in Madrid when thou shonl^t be 
In Aleala. 

VIOTOBIAN. 

Oh, pardon me, my friend. 

If I so long hare kept this secret from thee; 

But silence is the charm that guards such treasures^ 
And if a word be spoken ere the time. 

They sink again, they were not meant for us. 

HYPOLITO. 

Alas! alas! I see thou art in lore. 

Lore keeps the cold out better than a cloak. 

It serres for food and raiment. Giro a Spaniard 
Ills mass, his olla, and his Donna Luisa,— 

Thou knowest tho prorerb. But pray tell me, lorerp 
How speeds thy wooing? Is the maiden coy I 
Write her a song, beginning with an Ave ; 

Sing as the monks sang to the Virgin Mary, 

Am / «t;tM Miem daM 
SetMt Strtijfh ■tiiSto / 

YIGTOBIAN. 

0 

Fray, do not jest! This is no time fbr it. 

I am in earnest. 

HYPOLITO. 

Seriously enamoured ? 

What, ho f The Primus or|^eat Aloal 4 
Enamoured of a Gipsy f Tell me frankly. 

How meanest thou ? 

YIOTOBIAN. 

I mean It honestly. 


HYPOUTO* 


Surdy thou s?Ut not many her I 
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VICTOBIAN. 

Why not 

HYPOLITO. 

Sho was betrothed to one Bartolomd, 

If I remember rightly, a young Gipsy 
Who danced with her at Cordova 

VICTORIAN. 

They quarrelled, x 
And so the matter ended. 

HYPOLITO. 

But in truth 

Thou wilt not many her? 

VICTORIAN. 

In truth I will. I 

The angels sang in heaven when she was bom! 

Sho is a precious jewel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the world. 

Ill stoop for it; but when I wear it hero, 

Set on my forehead like the morning star. 

The world may wonder, but it will not laugh. i 

HYPOLITO. 

If thou wearest nothing eUe upon thy forehead, ' 

*Twill be indeed a wonder. I 

VICTORIAN. I 

Out upon thee, I 

With thy unseasonable jests! Pray, tell me 
Is there no virtue in the world ? I 

HYPOLITO. ! 

Not much. 

What, think’st thou is she doing at this moment; 

Now, while we speak of her 7 I 

VICTORIAN. 

, She lies asleep. 

And, from her parted lips, her gentle breath 
Comes like the fragrance from the lips of flowers. 

Her tender limbs are still, and on her breast. 

The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep. 
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Rises and falls with the soft tide of dreams. 

Like a light barge safe moored. 

UTPOLITA. 

Which means, in prose* 
She’s sleeping with her mouth a little open! 

VICTORIAN. 

Oh, would I had the old magician’s glass, 

To see her as she lies in child-like sleep! 

u 

HYFOLITO. 

And wonldst thou venture ? 

VICTORIAN. 

Aj, indeed I would! 

HYPOLITO. 

Thou art courageous. Hast thou e’er reflected 
How much lies hidden in that one word, now ? 

VICTORIAN. 

Yes; all the awful mysterj of Life! 

T oft have thought, my dear ITypolilo, , 

I'hat could we, by some spell of magic, change 
’Pho world and its inhabitants to stone, 

Tn the same attitudes they now are in, 

What fearful glances downward might we cast 
Into the hollow chasms of human life! 

What groups should we behold about the death-bed 
Patting to shame the group of Niobo ; 

What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells! 
What stony tears in those congealed eyes ! 

What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks! 

What bridal pomps, and what funereal shows f 
What foes, like gladiators, fierce and straggling! 

W hat lovers with their marble lips together! 

H\rOLlTO. 

Ay, there it is! and if I wore in love. 

That is the very point I most should dread. 

This magic glass, these magic spells of thine. 

Might tell a tale were better left untold. 

For instance, they might show us thy fair cousin. 
The Lady Violante, bathed in tears 
Of love and anger, like the maid of Colchis, 
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'Wlioin thoUf another faithless Argonaut, 

Having won that golden fleece, a woman’s love, 

Dosortest for this Glauo^. 

VICTORIAN. 

Hold thy peace! 

She cares not for mo. She may wed another. 

Or go into a convent, and thus dying, 

Marry Achilles in the Elysian fields. 

nYPOLlTO (i-ising) 

And so, good night! Good morning, I should say. 

(f'foci riles three ) 

Hark I how the loud and ponderous mace of time 
Knocks at the golden portals of the day! 

And so, once more good night! Well speak more largely 
Of Prcciosa when wo meet again. 

Get thee to bod, and the magician. Sleep, 

Shall show her to thoe, in his magic glass. 

In all her loveliness. Good night! Exit. 

VICTORIAN. 

Good night! 

But not to bod, for I must read awhile. 

{Throws himself into the arm-chair which Hypolito 
has hft, and lags a large book open upon his knees.) 

Must read, or sit in reverie and watch 
The changing colour of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sca-shorc of the mind! 

Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me, 

Making night glorious with your smile, whore are ye ? 
Oh, nho shall give me, now that ye are gone. 

Juices of those immortal plants that bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 

Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows. 
Whose magic root, torn from the earth with groans 
At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away. 

And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 

I hove the wish, but want the will, to act. 

Bools of great men departed! Ye whose words 
Have come to light from the swift river of Time, 

Like Roman swords found in the Tagus* bed. 

Where is the strength to wield the arms ye bore f 
From the barred visor of Antiquity 
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Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 

As from a mirror! All the means of action-*— 

The shapeless masses—^tho materials— 

Lie everywhere about us. What wo need 
Is the celestial firo to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 

That fire is genius. The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 

The ^n of genius comes, footsore with travel. 

And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 

He takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand, 

And, by the magic of his touch at once 
Transfigured, all its hidden virtues shine 
And, in the eyes of the astonished clown. 

It gleams a diamond! Even thus transformed. 

Rude popular traditions and old tales 
Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 
Of some poor, hou'^cless, homeless, wandering bard, 
Who had but a night’s lodging for his pains. 

But there arc brighter dreams than those of Fame, 
Which aro the dreams of Love! Out of the heart 
Rises the bright ideal of those droanm. 

As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 
And sinks again into its silent deeps. 

Ere the enamoured knight can touch her robe! * 

’Tis this ideal that the soul of man. 

Like the enamoured knight beside the fountain. 

Waits for upon the margin of Life’s stream ; 

AVaits to behold her rise from the dark waters. 

Clad in a mortal shapo ! Alas, how many 
Must wait in vain ! The stream flows evermore. 

But from its silent deeps no spirit rises { 

Yet I, born under a propitious star. 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 

Yes! she is ever with me. I can feel, 

Here, as I sit at midnight and alone. 

Her gentle breathing! on my breast can feel 
The pressure of her head! God's benison 
Rest ever on it! Close those beauteous eyes. 

Sweet Sleep! and all the flowers that bloom at night 
With balmy lips breathe in her ears my name! 

(CfraduaBff tinka adap,) 
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80ENB I. FbecI 08 A *8 ehanAer. Mondng, Precio«ia and 

Angelica. 

PRECXOSA. 

Why inll you go so soon ? Stay yet awhile. 

The poor too often turn away unheard 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound 
That will bo heard in heaven. Pray tell mo more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing firom me. 

What is your landlord’s name f 

" ANGELICA. 

Tho Count of Lara. 

PRBCIOSA. 

The Count of Lara f Oh, beware that mi&i! 

Mistrust his pity,—^hold no parley with him ! 

And rather die an outcast in the streets 
* Than touoh his gold. 

ANGELICA. 

Tou know him, then ? 

FBECIOSA. 

’ As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 

As you would keep your name without a blemish. 
Beware of him! 

ANGELICA 

Alas! what can I do ? 

I cannot choose my friends. Each word of kindness. 
Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor. 

X>RECIOSA. 

Make me your friend. A girl so young and fair 
Should have no friends but those of her own sex. 

What is your name f 
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W 


ANOBLIOA. 

Angolioa. 

PRECIOSA. 

■* That name 

Was given you, that you might be an angel 
To her who boro you! 'When your infant smile 
Mode her home paradise, you were her angel. 
Oh, be an angel still! She needs that smile. 

So lonf as you aro innocent, fear nothing. 

No one can harm you! I am a poor girl, 
horn chance has taken fiom the public streets. 
1 have no other shield than mine own virtue. 
That is the charm which has protected me! 
Amid a thousand perils, 1 have worn it 
Here on my heart! It is my guardian angel. 

ANorilCA (rtsmg) 

I thank you for this counsel, dearest lady. 

PRECIOSA. 

Thank me by following it. 

ANGELICA. 


I 


Indeed I will. 


PRECIOSA. 

Pray, do not go. I have muoh more to say. 

ANGELICA. 

My mother is alone. 1 daro not leave her. 



PRECIOSA. t 

Some other time, then, when we meet again. 

You must not go away with words alone. 

(Oiuea her a pw «e ) 

Take this. Would it were more. 

ANGELICA. 

I thank you, lady. 

PRECIOSA. 

No thanks. To-morrow oome to me again. 

I dance to-night^—^perhaps for the last time. 

But what I gain, I promise shall be yours. 

If that can save you firom the Count of Lara. 
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ANGELICA. 

Oh, my dear lady! ho^ shall I be grateful 
For so much kindness ? 

FBEOXOSA. ^ 

I deserve no thanks. 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

ANGELICA. 

Both Heaven and you. 

FRECIOSA. 

Fareirell! 

Remember that you come again to-morrow. 

ANGELICA. 

1 will. And may the blessed Yir^n guard you. 

And aU good angels. [ExiU 


FRECIOSA 

May they guard thee too. 

And all the poor; for they have need of angels. 
Now bring me, dear Dolores, my Basquinna, 
My richest m%ja dress,—my dancing dress. 

And my most precious jewels ! Make me look 
Fairer than night e'er saw me! I've a prize 
To win this day, worthy of Preciosa! 

(jE'nter Beltran Cruzado ) 

CRUZADO. 

« 

Ave Maria! 


FRECIOSA. 

O God! my evil genius ! 

What seekest thou here to-day t 

CRUZADO. 

Thyself, my child. 
FRECIOSA. 

What is thy will with me ? 

CRUZADO. 

Gold! Gold! 
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PBEC108A. 


I gave theo yesterday; I have no more. 


CRUZADO. 


The gold of the fiusnd; give me his gold I 


PKECIOSA. 


I gave the last in charity to-day. 


CRUZADO. 


That is a foolish lie. 


PRECIOSA 
It is the tmth. 


CRUZADO. 


Curses upon thee 1 Thou art not my child! 
Hast thou given gold away, and not to me ? 
If ot to thy father ? To whom, then ? 


PRECIOSA. 


'Who needs it more. 


To one 


CRUZADO. 

No one can need it more. 


Thou art not poor. 


PRECIOSA 


CRUZADO. 


'What, I, who lurk about 
In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; 

I, who am housed worse than the galley-slave; 

1, who am fed worso than the kennelled hound; 

I, who am clothed in rags,—Beltran Cruzado,— 

Not poor! 

PBECIOCA. 

Thou hast a stout heart and strong hands. 

Thou const supply thy wants ; what wouldst thou more f 

CRUZADO. 

The gold of the Busnd! give me his gold! 
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FRBCX081A. 

Beltran Cruzado! hear me once for all. 

I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 

I gave it to thee freely, at all times. 

Never denied thee; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go in peace! 

Be merciful, be patient, and, ere long, 

Thou shalt have more. 

CRUZADO. 

And if I have it not, 

Thou shalt no longer dwoll here in nch cbambei o. 
Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food. 

And live in idleness; but go with me, 

Dance the Romalis in the public streets, 

And wander wild again o’er field and fell; 

For here we stay not long. 

PRECIOSA. 

What! march again ? 
CRUZADO. 

Ay, with all speed. 1 hate the crowded town ' 

1 cannot breathe shut up within its gates! 

Air,—I want air, and sunshine, and blue cLy, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face. 

The feehng of the turf beneath my feet, 

And no walls but the mountain-tups 

Then I sun free and strong,—once more ni} "tlf, 
Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Calds! 

rRbCIOSA. 

God speed thee on thy march!—I cannot go. 

CRUZADO. 

Remembor who I am, and who thou art! 

Be silent and oboy! Yet one thing moio. 
Bartolomfi Roman- 

PRECIOSA {tuUh mtoHon ) 

Oh, I beseech thee! 

If my obedience and blameless life, 

If my humility and meek submission 
Bn all things hitherto, can move in thee 
One feeling compassion; if thou art 
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Indeed my father, and const trace in me 
One look of her Trho bore me, or one tone 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
In my behalf, who am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
To wed that man! 1 am afraid of him ! 

I do not love him ! On my knees 1 beg thee 
To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone! 

CBUZADO. 

O child, child, child! 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it. 

I will not leave thee hero in the great city 
To be a grandee’s mistress. Make thee ready 
To go with us ; and until then remember 
A watchful eye is on thee. {Exit. 

FKECIOSA. 

Woe is me! 

I have a strange mi«giving in my heart! 

But that one deed of charity I’ll do. 

Befall what may; they cannot take that from me. {Exit, 


* SCENE II, 

A room in the Archbishop's Palace. The Archbishop and a 

Cardinal seated. 1 

archbishop. 

Knowing how near it touched the public morals. 

And that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such excesses, we have sent to Rome, 

Beseeching that his IIolinoBB would aid 
In oaring the gross surfeit of the time. 

By seasonable stop put here in Spain ^ 

To bull-fights and lewd dances on the stage. 

All this you know. 
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OAIU>XNAL. 

Enow and approve. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

And farthor. 

That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 

The first have been suppressed. 

CARDIKAIi. 

I trust for ever; 

It was a cruel sport. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

A barbarous pastime, 
Disgraeefbl to the land that calls itself 
Most Catholic and Christian. 

CARDINAL. 

Yet the people 

Murmur at this; and if the public dances 
Should be condemned upon too slight occasion. 

Worse ills might follow than the ills we cure. 

As Panem et Ctreenses was the cry 
Among the Roman populace of old. 

So Pan y Toroa is the cry in »Spain. 

Hence I would act advisedly herein; 

And therefore have induced your grace to see 
These national dances, ere we interdict them. 

{Enter a Servant ) 

SERVANT. 

The dancing^girl, and with her the musicians 
Your grace was pleased to order, wait without. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Rid them come in. Kow shall your eyes behold 
In what angelic yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil camo to tempt 8aint Anthony. 

{Enter Preciosa, with a mantle ihraum over lur head. She 
advancee elowly, in a modeet, ha^'-timid attitude.) 

CARDINAL (euide.) 

Oh, wha^ a fair and ministering angel 

Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman fell! 
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I hare obeyed Uie order of your grace. 

If I intrude upon your better hours, 

I proffer this excuse, and hore boseeoh 
Your holy benediction. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

May GK>d bless thee, 

And lead thee to a better life! Arise. 

CARDINAL (aside.) 

JEIer acts are modest, and her words discreet. 

I did not look for this. Come hither, child. 

Is thy name Preciosa t 

PRECIOSA. 

Thus I am called. 

CARDINAL. 

That is a Gipsy name. Who is thy father 

PRECIOSA. 

Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Calds. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

1 have a dim remembrance of that man, 
lie was a bold and reckless character, 

A sun-burnt Ishmael! 

CARDINAL. 

Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days*? 

PRECIOSA. 

Yes; by the Darro*s side 
My childhood passed. I can remember still 
The river, and the mountains capped with snow; 

The villages, where yet a little child, 

I told the traveller's fortune in the street; 

The smuggler's horse, the brigand and the shepherd ; 
The march across the moor; the halt at noon; 

The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 
The forest where we slept; and, fiirther baok^ 

As in a dream or in some former life, 

Gardens and palaoe walls. 
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ARCHBISHOP. 

*Tis tixe Alhambra, 

Under whose towers the Gipsy camp was pitched. 

But the time wears; and we would see thee dance. 

PBECIO^A. 

. Your gi'aoe shall be obeyed. 

I Sht layt ctside her manUUa. The music of the ecKhvxJia t> played, 
I and the dance begins. The Archbishop and Jie Cardinal look 
I on with great grawZy and an occasional frornn ; then make signs to 
' each other ,* and, as ike dance continues, become more and more 
I plea'^ed and excited ; and at length rue from thevr seati, throw 
I their ayu tn the air, and applaud vehemently as the scene closes. 


SCENE III 

J7ie Prado. A long avenue of trees leading to the gate of Atocha. 
On the right the dome and spires of a convent, A fountain. 
Evening, Don Carlos and IIyfolita meetir^, 

DON CARLOS. 

IJola! good evening, Dun llypolito. 

HYPOLITO. 

And a good evening to my fiiond pon Carlos. 

Some lucky star has led my steps this way. 

1 was in search of you. 

DON CARLOS. 

Command me always 
HYPOLITO. 

Do you remember, in Quevedo’s Dreams, 

The miser, who, upon the day of judgment. 

Asks if his money-bags would rise ? 

DON CARLOS. 

Ido; 

But what of that? 
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HYPOLZTO. 

1 am that wretched man* 

DON CARLOS. 

You mean to tell me yours have risen empty t 

HYPOLITO. 

And amen! said my Cid Campeador. 

DON CARLOS. 

Pray, hon much need you ? 

HYPOLITO. 

Some half-dosen ounces. 
Which, with duo interest—— 

DON CARLOS {giving hiapursd). 

What! am 1 a Jew, 
To put my moneys out at usury t 
Here is my purse. 

HYPOLITO. 

Thank you. A pretty purse. 

Made by the hand of some fair Madnlenna; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 

DON CARLOS. 

No, ’tis at your service. 

HYPOLITO. 

Thank you again. Lie there, good Chrysostom, 
And with tty golden mouth remind me often, 

1 am the debtor of my friend. 

DON CARLOS. 

But tell me. 

Come you to-day from Alcala f 

HYPOLITO. 

This moment. 

DON CARLOS. 

And pray, how fares the brave Yiotoiiant 

HYPOLITO. 

Indifferent well; that is to say, not welL 
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A damsel has ensnared him Trlth the glances 
Of her dark roving eyes, as herdsmen catoh 
A steer of Andalnsia with a lazo. 

He is in love. 

X>ON CABLOS. 

And is it faring ill 

To be in love ? 

HTPOUTO. 

In his case veiy ill. 

DON CARLOa 

Why so I 

HYPomo 

For many reasons. First and foremost. 
Because he is in love with an ideal; 

A creature of his own imagination; 

A child of air; an echo of his heart; 

And, like a bly on a river floating. 

She floats upon the river of his thoughts! 

DON CARLOS. 

A common thing with poets. But who is 
This floating lily f For, in flne, some woman. 

Some living woman,—^not a mere ideal,— 

Must wear the outward semblance of his thought. 
Who is it ff Tell me. 

HYPOIITO 
WeU, it is a woman! 

But, look you, firom the cofier of his hca t 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn hor. 

As pious priests adorn some favourite saint 
. With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blase of glory. Without these, you know. 

And the priest’s benediction, ’tis a doll. 

DON CAHLOS. 

Well, well! who is this doll f 

HTPOLITO. 

Why, who do you think ? 

DON CABLOS. 

His oeiisin Tlolante. 


t, 
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HTFOUTO. 

Guesa again. 

To ease his labouring heart, in the last storm 
He threw her overboard, with all her ingots. 

DON CARLOS. 

1 cannot guess; so tell me who it is. 

HYPOUTO. 

Notl. 

DON CARLOS. 

Why not ? 

HYPOLITO (mybteriotulif.) 

Wliy ? Because Mari Franca 
Was man lod four leagues out of Salamanca! 

DON CAR1.0S. 

Jesting aside, who is it? 

HYTOLITO. 

Frecioaa. 

DON CARLOS. 

Impossible! the Count of Lara tells me 
She is not virtuous. 

HYPOLITO. ! 



, Did I say she was ? 

The Roman Emperor Claudius had a wife 
Whose name was Messalina, as I think; 
Valeria Messalina was her name. 

But hist! I see him yonder through the trees. 
Walking as in a dream. 

DON CARLOS, 
lie comes this way. 

HYPOLITO. 

It has been truly said by some wise man. 

That money, grief, and love, cannot be Iddden. 

(Enter Victorian infiwa.) 
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YIOTORXAN. 

IVliere'er thj step lias passed is holy ground! 

These grores are sacred! I behold thee walking 
Under these shadowy trees, where we have walked 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now; 

Feel tlvit the place has taken a charm from thee. 

And is for ever hallowed. 

IIYPOLITO. 

Mark him well! 

See how ho strides away with lordly air. 

Like that odd guest of stone, that grim Commander 
lYho comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

DON CARLOS. 

What ho! Victorian! 

HYPOLITO. 

Wilt thou sup with us ? 

VICTORIAN. 

Hold! amigos! Faith, I did not see you. . 

How fares Don Carlos ? ' 

I 

DON CARLOS. 

At your servico ever. 

VICTORIAN. 

How is that young and green-eyed Gaditana 

That you both wot of? | 

DON CARLOS 

Ay, soft, emerald eyes! 

She has gone back to Cadiz. 

HYPOLITO. 

Ay de mi f 

VICTORIAN. 

You are much to blame for letting her go back. 

A pretty girl; and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we sometimes see 
In evening skies. 

HYPOLITO. 

But, speaking of green eyes. 

Are thine green ? 
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VICTORIAN. 

Not a whit. Whj so t 

HYPOLITO. 

I think 

The slightest shade of green would be beoomingf 
For thou art jealous. 

* VICTORIAN. 

No, I am not Jealous. 

HYPOLITO. 

Thou shouldst be. ^ 

I I 

I VICTORIAN. I 

Why? I 

HYPOLITO. 

Because thou art in love; 

And they who are in love are always jealous. 

Therefore thou shouldst bo. 

I VICTORIAN. 

^ Mariy, is that all f 

j Farewell; T am in haste. Farewell, Don Carlos. | 

j Thou sayest 1 should be jealous ? < 

, HYPOLITO 

' I , 

I Ay, in truth 

I Z fear there is reason. Bo upon thy guard. 

I I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 

j Lays siogo to the some citadel. i 

I 

I VICTORIAN. 

I 

Indeed! i 

Then he will have his labour for his pains. I 

HYPOLITO. 

He does not think so, and Don Carlos tells me | 

He boasts of his success. 

VICTORIAN. 

Howh this, Don Carlos f 
DON CARLOS. 

Some hints of it I heard from his own lips. 
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He fpoke but lightly of the lady's Tiitue, 

As a gay man might speak. 

\lCTORXAN. 

Death and damnation! 
I’ll out his lying tongno out of his mouth, 

And throw it to my dog! But no, no, no! 

This oannot be. You Jest; indeed you jest. 
Trifle with mo no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer frienda. And so, farewell. 

HYPOLITO. 


I 


Now what a coil is here ! The Avenging Child 
Hunting the traitor Quadroa to his death. 

And the great Moor Calaynos, when he rode 
To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 

Were nothing to him! O hot-headed youth ! 

But come; we will not follow. Let us join 
The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find meriier company; I see 
The Marialonzos and the Almavivas, 

And fifty fans, that beckon me already. [J^amint 


SCENE IV. 

Prscosxa'b chamber. She it etOrng, tmUi a book in her hand, near 
a tahie, on which are Motoere. A bird tn ^ coye. The 

Count </Laba entera behind unperceived. 

PRECOSXA ireads}. 

All aM ■leaping’, weary heut I \ 

Thou, thou only eleeplou art I k 

Heigho! I wish Viotoxian was here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless! 

(The bird etnas'). 

Thou little prisoner with thy motley coat. 

That from thy vaulted, wiry dungeon singest. 

Like thee I am a captive; and, like thee, 

1 have a gentle gaoler/ Laok-a-day! 

'* Allar«aleepltig,w«aryheBrll 

Thou, thou only aleoplem art t 
All this throbbing, all thla aching^ 
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XTarmera dull keep thee weklitA 
Forsheert In eonow bteeUn^ 

Thlnketh ever of Ite amkrti 

Thou speakest truly poet! and methinka 
More hearts are breaking in this world of onrfl 
Than one would say. In distant TUlages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of lore, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flight, do they take root. 

And grow in silenoe, and in silence perish. 

'Who hears the falling of the forest leaf? 

Or whi^akes note of every flower that dies ? 
lleigho! I wish 'V’iotqrian would come. 

Dolores! 

(Thtms to lay down her hookf iwdperceivu the Count 
Ha! . 

LARA. 

Sennora^ pardon me! 

PBXCIOSA. 

How's this 7 Dolores! 

LARA. 

Pardon me- 

FRECZOSA. 

Dolores! 

Xi^BAe 

Be not alarmed; I found no one in waiting. 

If I have been too bold——— 

'j 

PBECIOSA (turning her botch tipon him}. 

You are too bold! 

Retire! retire, and leave me! 

LARA. 

My dear lady. 

First hear me! I beseech you, let me speak! 

*Tis for your good I come. 

PRBCIOSA (tumhff touMird him with indignation^ 

Begone! begone! 

Yon are the Count of Lara, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
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Bloah on their tombs! Is it Castilian honour. 

Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her mrong ? 

O, shame! shame! shame! that yon, a nobleman, 
Should be so little noble in your thoughts 
As to send jewels here to win my love, 

And think to buy my honour with your gold! 

I have no words to tell you how I scorn you! 
Begone! The sight of you is hateful to me! 
Begone, I say! 


LARA. 

Be calm; I will not harm you. 


PRECIOSA. 

Because you dare not! 

LARA. 

I dare anything! 

Therefore, beware! You aro deceived in mo. 

In this false world we do not always know 
Who are our friends, and who our enemies. 

We all have enemies, and all need friends. 

Even you, fair Freciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

FRECIOSA. 

If to this 

I owe the honour of the present visit. 

You might have spared the coming. Having spoken. 
Once more I beg you, leave me to myself. 

LARA. 

I thought it but a friendly part to tell you 
What strange reports aro current here in town. 

For my own self, I do not credit them; 

But there are many who, not knowing yoU, 
ynxi lend a readier ear. 

FREOIOSA. 

Thera was no need 

That you should take upon yourself the duty 
Of telling me these tales. 

LARA. 

Malicious tongues 
Are ever busy with your name. 



I 


I 


I 

\ 

f 

I 
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PBEC108A. 

Alas! 

I hare no protectors. I am a poor girl, 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 

They wound me, yet I cannot shield myself. 
I g^re no cause for these reports. I live 
Retired; am visited by none. 

LAXIA. 

By none f 

Oh, th^, indeed, you are much wronged! 


PKECIOSA. 


LARA. 


How mean yout 


Nay, nay; I will not wound your gentle soul 
By the report of idle tales. 


PKECIOSA. 

speak out! 

What are these idle tales 9 You need not spare me. 

LARA. 

1 will deal frankly with you. Pardon me; 

This window, as I think, looks toward the street, 

And this into the Prado, does it not? 

In yon high house, beyond the garden wall,— 

You see the roof there just above the trees,— 

There lives a friend, who told me yesterday. 

That on a certain night,—bo not offended 

If I too fiainly speak,—^he saw a man 

Climb to your chamber-window. You are silent! 

I would not blame you, being young and fair- 

(/Js tria to embmee her. She atatii hackf 
and draws a dagger from her 6osom.) 

PKECIOSA. 

Beware! beware! I am a Gipsy girl! 

Lay not your hand upon me. One step nearer. 

And I will strike! 


Fear not 


Pray you, put up that dagger. 
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FRBOXOSA. 

I do not fear. I hare a heart 
In whose strength I oon trust. 

XjJLRA* 

Listen to me. I 

I oome here as your friend,—I am your friend,— j 

And by a single word can put a stop ; 

To all those idle tales, and make your name | 

Bpotleas as lilies are. Hero on my knees, ! 

Fair Freoiosa! on my knees I swear ^ I 

I love you even to madness, and that love 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom, 

And force myself unasked into your presonco. 

(Victorian tmen h^nd). 

I 

FRECIOSA. i 

I 

Rise, Count of Lara! this is not the placo 

For such as you are. It becomes you not 

To kneel before me. I am strangely moved 

To see one of your rank thus low and humbled ; : 

For your sake I will put aside all anger. 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
‘In gentleness, as most becomes a woman. 

And as my heart now prompts me. I no more 
‘Will hate you, for all hate is painful to me. 

But if, without offending modesty. 

And that reserve which is a woman's glory, 

I may speak freely, I will teach my heart I 

To love you. j 

I 

' LARA. • 

O sweet angel! \ 

j 

FRECIOSA. 

Ay, in truth. 

Far better thui you love yourself or me. 

LARA. 

Give me some sign of this,—^the slightest token. 

Let me but kiss your hand! 

FRECIOSA. 

Nay, eome no nearer. 

The wor& I utter are its sign and token. 


I 

i 
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Misanderstond me not! Be not deceived! 

The love wherewith I love yon is not raoh 
Aa yoa would offer me. For yon come here 
To take me from the only thing I have, 

My honour. You are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happiness; but 1 
Am poor and friendless, having but one treasure. 
And you would take that from me; and for what f 
To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
What y Ju would most despise. Oh, sir, such love, 
That seeks to harm mo, cannot be true love. 
Indeed it oannot. But my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 

Your earthly passion, your unchaste desires. 

And bids you look into your heart, and see 
How you do wrong that better nature in you, 

And grieve your soul with sin. 

LABA. 

I swear to you 

I would not harm you; I would only love you. 

1 would not take your honour, but restore it; 

And in return 1 ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love mo. 

As you confess you do, oh, let me thus 
With this embrace—— 

VIOTOIUAN (rusAinff forwoord). 

Hold! Hold! This is too much. 
What means this outrage ? 

First, what right have you 
To question thus a nobleman of Spain ? 

VICTORIAN. 

I too am noble, and you are no more ! 

Out of my sight! 

LARA. 

Are you the master here f 
VCOTOSIAN. 

Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrong of others 
Gives me the right! 


ixa!tqwsuA>Yf*s vofifta. 


PRE0Z08A (to LABA). 

Go 1 I beseeoh joa, go I 

YICTOBIAN. 

I shall have bualneas Kith you. Count, anon t 


Ton cannot come too soon! 

PRECIOSA. 

Victorian 1 

Oh, we hate been betrayed! 

VIOTORIAN. 

Ila! ha! betrayed 

'Tie I hate been betrayed, not we!—^not we 


lExit. 


Dost thou ima£^ne- 


PREOXOSA 


VIOTOBIAB. 


I imagine nothing; 

I see how ’tis thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone. 

FBEOIOSA 

Oh, speak not in that one 1 
It wounds me deeply. 

TICTORIAN. 

*Twas not meant to flatter. 

r 

PBECIOSA 

Too well thou knowest the presence of that man 
Is hatefol to me I 

YXCTORIAN. 

Yet I saw thee stand 
And listen to him, when he told his lore. 

PREOIORA. 

X did not heed his words. 

VICTORIAlf. 

Indeed thou didst* 

And answeredst them with lore. 
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FBECZ08A. 

Hadst thou heard all—*— 

VICTORIAN. 

I heard enough. 


PREOIOSA 

Be not BO angry with me. 
VICTORIAN. 

I am not angry; 1 am very calm. 

PRECIOSA. 

If thou wilt let me speak- 

\lCTORIAN. 

Nay, Bay no more. 

1 know too much already. Thou art fali>e. 

1 do not like these Gipsy marriages! 

Where is the ring I gave thee ? 

PRECIOSA. 

In my casket. 

\ICTOBIAN 

There let it rest' I would not have thee wear it! 
I thought thee spotless, and thou polluted! 

PRECIOSA. 

I call the Heavens to witness—- 
' VICTORIAN. 

Nay, nay, nay! 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips! 

They are forsworn! 

PRECIOSA. 

Viotonan! ‘Hear Victorian! 

VICTORIAN. 

I gave up an for thee; myself, my fame. 

My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul! 

And thou hast been my rum t Now, go on I 
Laugh at my folly w**h thy paramour. 
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And,.6itting on the Count of Lara’s knee, 

Sajr what a poor, fond fool 'notorian was! 

(fie costs her from him <md rtuhee ottf.) 
PRECTOSA. 

And this from thee! (Scene cloaes.) 


SCENE V. 

2%e Count of Lara’s room. ErOer the Count. 

LARA. 

There’s nothing in this world so sweet as loro. 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate! 

IVe learned to hate, and therefore am reyenged. 
A silly girl to play the prude with me! 

The fire that I hare kindled- 

Enter Francisco. 

Well, Francisco, 

What tidings from Don Juan ? 

TRANCISCO. 

Good, my lord; 

He will be present. 

I ARA 

And the Duke of Lormos ? 
rBANCISCO. 

Was not at homo. 

LARA 

How with the rest ? 

FRANCISCO. 

IVe found 

The men yon wanted. They will all be there. 
And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of snoh discordant noises, that the dance 
Must eease for lack of musie. 
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LABA. 

Brarely done. 

Ah! little dost thou dream, sweet Preoiosa, 

What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not olose 
Thine eyes this night! Give me my cloak and sword. 

[Ikmmtk 


SCENE VI. 

A rabred tpct Uyond ike dty-gcetes, EnUr Victorian and 

IItpolito. 

VICTORIAN. 

O shame! O shame! AVhy do I walk abroad 
By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me. 

And voioes, and familiar sights and sounds. 

Cry *' Hide thyself!” Oh, what a thin partition 
Doth shut out from the curious world the knowledge 
Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness! 
Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are windows. 
Through which all eyes seem gazing. Every face 
Expresses some suspioion of my shame. 

And in derision seems to smile at me! 

HTFOLITO. 

Did I not caution thee ? Did I not toll thee 
I was but half persuaded of her virtue ? 

VICTORIAN. 

And yet, Hypolito, wo may be wrong, 

Wo may be over-hasty in condemning! 

The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 

HYPOLITO. 

And therefore is she cursed loving him. 

VICTORIAN. 

She does not love him! *Tis for gold! for gold! 

HYPOLITO. 

Ay, but remember, in the public streets 
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He shews a golden ring the Gipsgr gare him^ 
A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 


VICTORIAN. 

She had that ring from me! God! she is false! 
But I will be revenged! The hour is passed. 
Where stays the coward t 

HYPOLITO. 

Nay, be is no coward; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward.^ 

IVe seen him play with swords; it is hb pastime. 
And therefore be not over-confident; 

Hell task thy skill anon. Look, hero he comes. 

(Enter Lajela, followed by Francisco ) 

LARA. 

Good evening, gentlemen. 

HYPOLITO. 


Good evening. Count. 


LARA. 


I trust 1 have not kept >ou long in waiting. 


VICTORIAN. 


Not long, and yet too long. Are yon prepared ? 


I am. 


LARA 


HIPOLITO. 


It glicvcs me much to see this quairel 
Between you, gentlemen. Is there no way 
Left open to accord this diffeionce. 

But you must make one with your swords ? 

t ICTORIAN. 

No! none! 

I do entreat thee, dear lljpolito. 

Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Our tongues have spoken. Let these tongues of steel 
End our debate. Upon your guard. Sir Count! 

(They fight, VICTORIAN dtscsrms the Count.) 
Tour life is mine; and what shall now withhold me 
From sending your vile soul to its account ? 
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Strike! strike! 


T.AHA. 


YICTOBZAN. 


You are disarmed. I will not kill jou. 

I will not murder you. Take up your sword. 

(Francisco AancTs Count Ait tword, 
and Htfolito intetyotet,) 

hypolzto. 

• 

Enough! Let it end here! The Count of Lara 
lias shewn himself a brare man, and Viotorlan 
A generous one, as ever. Now be friends. 

Put up your swords; for, to speak frankly to you, 
Your cause of quarrel is too slight a thing 
To move ^ou to extremes. 

IaABAm 

I am content. 

I sought no quarrel. A few hasty words. 

Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to this. 

VICTORIAN. 

Nay, something more than that. 

Xi^BiAo 

I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to orosa your path. 

To me the door stood open, as to others. 

But bad I known the girl belonged to you, 

Never would I have sought to win her from you. 

The truth stands now revealed ; sho has been false 
To both of us. 

VICTORIAN. 

Ay, false as hell itself! 

In truth, I did not seek her; she sought me; 

And told me how to win her, telling me 
The hours when she was oftenest left alone. 


VICTORIAN. 


Say, can you prove this to me 9 Ob, pluck out 
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These awftil doubts, that goad me into madness I 
Let me knoir all! all! all! 

T.AUA- 

You shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 
Between us. Question him. Was it not so, 

Francisco? 

FBANCXSOO. 

Ay, my lord. 

1>ARA. 

If further proof 

Is needful, I haro here a ring she gave me. 

yiCTOBIAN. 

Pray let me see that ring! It is the same! 

{Throws U v/pon the provmd, and tram,} v} on n ) i 
Thus may she perish who once wore that ring! 

Thus do I spurn her from me; do thus trample 

Her memory in the dust! O Count of Lara, i 

We both have been abused, been much abused! 

I thank you for your courtesy and frankness. 

Though, like the surgeon's hand, yours gave mo pain, 

Yet it has cured my blindness, and I thank you, 

I now can see the folly I have done. 

Though *tis, alas ! too late. * So fare you well! 

To>night I leave this hateful town for ever. 

Uogard me as your friend. Once more, farewell! | 

. I 

HYPOLITO. 

Farewell, Sir Count. 

[Exeunt Yiotobian cmd Htpolito. 


Farewell! fu'ewell! 

Thus have I cleared the field of my worst foe! 

I have none else to fear; the fight is done. 

Tike citadel is stormed, the victory won! 

[Exit tvkh Francisco. | 
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SCENE VIL 

A lane «n the aubutU, Night. Enter Cbuzado and Bartolome. 

CRUZADO. 

e 

And so, Bartolom^, the expedition failed. But where wast 
thou for tho most part ? 

BARTOLOM& 

In the Guadarrama mountains, near San Ildefonso. 

CRUZADO. 

And thou bringest nothing back with thee ? Didst thou rob 
no one ? 

* 

DARTOLOME. 

Thore was none to rob, save a party of students from Segovia, 
who looked as if they would rob us ; and a jolly little friar, who 
had nothing in his pockets but a missal and a loaf of bread. 

CRUZADO. 

Fray, then, what brings thee back to Madrid ? 

BARTOLOMB. 

First toll me what keejis thee here ? 

• CRUZADO. 

Freoiosa. 

BARTOLOMB. 

And she brings mo back. Hast thou forgotten thy promise? 

CRUZADO. 

The two years are not passed yet Wait patiently. The girl 
shall be thine. 

BAR^LOMB. " 

1 hear she has a Bnsnd lover. 


That is nothing. 


ORUZAOO- 
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BARTOLOME. 


I do not like it I hate him,—the son of a Busnd harlot. He 
goes in and out, and speaks with her alone; and I must stand 
aside, and wait his pleasure. 


CRUZADO. 


Be patient, I say. Thou shalt hare thy revenge 'When the 
time comes, thou shalt waylay him. 


BARTOLOMl!.. 


Meanwhile, shew me her house. 


CRUZADO. 


Come this way. But thou wilt not find her. She dances at 
the play to-night. 


BARTOLOME. 

No matter. Show me the house. 


[Exeunt 


SCENE VIII. 

TAe Theotrt. Theorehutra flaye the eachueha, Sound of teutomeu 
behind the scenes. The eurtain rises, and diecovers Preciosa tn 
the attitude of commencing the dance. The eaehueha. Tumult; 
hieeee ; criee of ‘^J^rava /** and ** Afuera /** S/te fixkers and I 
,patises. The music stops. Oeneral confmon. Preciosa fasrOs. 


SCENE IX. I 

The Court op Lara'S ehasnbars, Lara and his friends at supper. 

tt 

JJLlSk, 

So, Caballeros, onoe more many thanks! 

Yon hare stood by me bravely in this matter. 

Pray flU your glasses. s 
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DON JUAN. 

Did you mark, pon Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first the noise began, 
And then stood still, with her large eyes dilated t 
Her nostrils spread! her lips apart! W bosom 
Tumultuous as the sea ? * 

DON LUIS. 

I pitied her. 

LARA. 

Her pride is humbled; and this very night 
I mean to visit her. 

DON JUAN. 

Will you serenade her f 

IsARAe 

Ho musio! no more music! 

DON LUIS. 

Why not musio ? 

It softens many hearts. 

LARA. 

Not in the humour 
She now is in. Musio would madden her. 

DON JUAN. 

Try golden cymbals. 

DON LUIS. 

Yes, try Don Dinero; 

A mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 

LARA. 

To tell the truth, then, I have bribed her maid. 

But, Caballeros, you dishke this wine. 

A bumper, and away; for the mght wears. 

A health to Preciosa! 

(intsy ri$e and drink)* 

ALL 

Bredosa! 
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LARA {holding up hi$ glass) 

Thou bright and flaming minister of Lore! 

Thon wonderful magician ! who hast stolen 
My seoret from me, and mid aighs of passion 
Oaught from my lips, with red and fiery tongue. 

Her precious name ! Oh, ne\or more henceforth 
Shall mortal lips pro'sS thine ; and noror more 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear 
Go! keep my seoret! 

{DrtnkSf and dashes the gohlu dotm ) 

DON JUAN. 

Ite I laassa est / {Scene closes ) 


SCENE X. 

Street amdgardess'noalL Night Cruzado and Bartolome. 

CRUZADO. 

This is the garden-wall, and above it, yonder, is her house. 
The window in which thou seest the light is her window. But we 
will not go in now. 

BARTOLOHB 

Why not ? 

CRUZADO. 

Because she is not at home. 

BARTOLOME. 

No matter; we con wait. But how is this ? The gate is bolted. 
{Sound of guitars and voices m a neighbouring street.) Hark! 
There oomes her lover with his infernal serenade! Hark * 

SONG. 

Good nlghtl OooA nlglit, beloved I 
I oome to wotcli o*«r theel 
To bo new tbeor-to be new ibee. 

Alone le pewe for me. 

Thine eyee we etwe of morning. 

Thy llpe we erimaou llowen l 
Good nlghtl Good night, beloved. 

While 1 eount the voary houn. 
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CRUZADO 


They are not ooming this way. 


BARTOLOME. 


W aat, they begin again. 

SONG Ceoming neat er), 

Ab I thou moon thnt ahlneot 
Argent-clear above I 
All night long enlighten 
My sweet lady love I 
Moon that ahlnesty 
All night long enlighten 

BARTOLOME. 

Woe be to him, if he comes this way! 

CRUZADO. 

Be quiet, they are passing down the street. 

SONG away) 

The nnna In the cloister 
Sang to each other | 
t or so many slaters 
la there not one brother r 
Ay, for the partridge, mother I 
The cat has run away with the partridge 1 
PussI puss' puss I 

BARTOLOME. 

Follow that * follow that * Come with me. Puss! puss! 

(ExeunU On the opposite enter the Count of Lara 
and genUemen, unih Francisco ) 

ZdARAa 

The gate is fast. Over the wall, Francisco, 

And draw the bolt There, so, and so, and over. 

Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me scale 
Yon balcony How now f Her bght still bums. 

Move wanly. Make fast the gate, Francisco. 

CEmmu Ee-enter Cruzado and Bartolome ) 

/ 

BARTOLOME. 

They went in at the gate Hark! I hear them in the garden. 
(TVtes the gate ) Bolted again I Tire Ciisto! Fallow me over the 
walL (jlhey dmh the tooff ) 
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SCENE XI. I 

Pbeciosa'b bed-chamber. Midnight. She ia deeping in an arm- 
dUctr, in an undreae. DOLOBES watching her, 

V 1 

DOLOBES. ' 

She sleeps at last! < 

{Opena the window, and Uatend), I 
* All silent in the street, 

And in the garden. Ilaik! 

FBEOIOBA (tn her aUep). j 

I must go hence 1 I 

Give me my cloak! I 

DOLOBES. 

He comes! I hear his footsteps ! ^ 

PBECIOSA. 

Go tell them that I cannot dance to-night; 

I am too ill! Look at me! See the fever 
That hums upon my cheek! I must go hence. 

I am too weak to dance. 

{Signalfrom the gardmi^ 

DOLOBES {from the window). | 

Who*8 tlv>re ? 

YOZOE {from bdow), 

A friend. 

DOLOBES. 

1 will undo the door. Wait till I come. '' ^ 

FBEOIOBA. 

I must go henoo. I pray you do not harm me! 

Shame! shame! to treat a feeble woman thus! 

Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 

Tm ready now^give me my castanets. 

Where is Tiotorian f Oh, those hatefUl lamps 1 
Th^y glare upon me like an evil eye. 
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I cannot stay. Hark! how they mock at me! 

Ihey hiss at me like serpents! Save me! save me I 

(SAewalea) 

Ilow late is it, Dolores ? 

DOLOBES. 

It is midnight. 

FRECIOSA. 

We must ije patient. Smooth this pillow for me. 

(She deeps offom Nouefiwn the garden^ and voices), 

VOICE. 

Muera! « 

ANOTHER VOICE 
O villains! villains! 

JjABA. 

So! have at you! 

VOICE. 

Take that! 

LARA. 

Oh, I am wounded! 

DOLORES (shvthng the window), 

JoBu Maria! 


ACT III 

Scene I .—A tro^^roaddaongh a wood, Inihebaekgrovnd a dis¬ 
tant viEksge spore, Victorian and Htpouto, os vroMdSng 
studmts, wah guUears, Sitting under the trees, JlYrouTO plays 


andssngs. 

SONG. 

/ 

Ah, Loto* ^ 

Perjured, fUse, treeiCDeroue Love 1 

% 

Enemx 

\ 

Of all that mankind may not mol 

Moat nntrua 

V 

To him who keepe most Adth with thaob 

% 

Woo la mol 

i 

The fUoon has the Of OS of the dOTO. 

If 

Ah, Lovel 

> 

PetJandflUaeb traaoKhnraa Love. 
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SOB 


TICTORIAN. 

Teflf Love is over biisy with his sbuttle, 
la ever vreaving into life's dull Trarp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Arcadian; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
‘With tapestries that make its walla dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 


HYPOLITO. 


Thinking to walk in those Arcadian pastures, 
Thou hast run thy noble head against the waU. 

SONG {pontmuad ) 

1 0 Thy deceits 

I Gi>e us oloarly to comprehend, 

I Whither tend 

I All thy pleasures, all thy sueets I 
I They are cheats, 

I Thoms heloir and Sou ors abo^ e. 

I Ah, Loto I 

I Perjured, Ihlso, treacherous Love' 


I YICTORIA>. 

A vdy pretty song. I thank thee for it. 


HTFOLITO. 


It suits thy case. 


VIOTOBIAN. 

Indeed, I think it does. 
What wise man wrote it ? 


HTPOUTO. 

Lopez Maldonado. 

VICTOBIAN. 

In truth, a pretty song. 

HYPOLTTO. 

With much truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by*it; and in earnest 
Try to forget this lady of tby love. 

yiCTORIAE. 

I will forget her! AU dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book. 
Shall be tom out, and scattered to the winds! 


j 
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ilci nx.] 

I will forget her! But perhaps hereafter, 

IVhen she shall learn how heartless is the world* 

A Toioe within her will repeat my name. 

And she will say, “ He was indeed my friend !’* 

Oh, would 1 were a soldier, not a scholar. 

That the loud march, the deafening beat of drums, 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trumpet. 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the storm. 

And a swift death, might moke me deaf for ever 
To tho upbraidii)gs of this foolish heart! 

HYPOLITO. 

Then let that foolish heart upbraid no moro! 

To conquer love, one need but will to conquer. 

VICTORIAN. 

Yet, good Ilypolito, it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion’s sea the sword 
That pierces me; for, like E.voalibarp 
With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 

And waves it in the air; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

HYPOLITO. 

And yet at last 

Down sank Exoalibar to rise no more. 

This is not well. In truth, it vexes me. 

Instead of whistling to tho steeds of Time, 

To make them jog on mernly with life's burden 
Like a dead weight thou hangest on thd wheels 
Thou art too yoiing, too full of lusty health 
To talk of dying. 


VICTORIAN. 

Yet I fain would die! 

To go through life unloving and unloved; 

To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 
We cannot still; that longing, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have nof, 

And cannot have; the effort to be strong; 

And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and smile. 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks 
All this the dead feel notr~the dead alone! 
Would I wore with them! 
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H7FOLITO. 

We snaU all be soon. 


TICTORZAN. 

It oannob be too soon; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Lifo» 

Where strangers walk as Mends, and Mends os strangers; 
Where whispers overheard betray false hearts; 

And through the mazes of the orowd we chose 
Some form of loveliness, that smilef, and beckon^, 

And cheats us with fair words, only to leave us 
A mookeiy and a jest; maddened,—confused,— 

Not knowing friend from foe. 

HYPOLITO. 

Why seek to know ? 

Eqjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth! 

Take each fair mask for what it gives itself. 

Nor strive to look beneath iL 

VICTORIAN. 

I confess 

That were the wiser part. But Hope no longer 
Comforts my soul. 1 am a wretched man. 

Muoh lik6 a poor and shipwrecked mariner, 

Who, struggling to climb up into the boat. 

Has both his bruised and bleeding hands cut off. 

And sinks again into the welteiing sea. 

Helpless and hopeless 1 

HYPOLITO. 

Yet thou shalt not peiibh. 

The eCrength of thine own arm is thy salvation. 

Abo^ thy head, through rifted clouds, there shines 
A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy star! 

{Sound of a vdlage^eU m the distance ) 

VICTORIAN. 

Ave Maria! I hear the sacristan 

Ringing the chimes from yonder villago-belfry ! 

A solemn sound, that echoes far and wide 
Over the red roofii of the cottages. 

And bids the labouring hind a-field, the shepheid 
Ouar^g his flock, the lonely muleteer, 




ACT III.] 
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And all the crowd in village-etreet, atand still, 

And breathe a prayer anto the Ueseed Virgin! 

HTTOLITO 

Amen! amen! Not half a leagoe from aence 
The jrillage lies. 

VICTORIAN. 

This path will lead ns to it, 

Orer the wheat-flelds, where the shadows sail 
Across the running sea, now green, now blue. 

And, like an idle mariner on the main. 

Whistles the quail. Come lot os hasten on. [JEhmcnA 


SCENE II. 

Pubhe square m like viHage of Gwidaiirroma* The Ave Maria still 
toUinff. A crowd ofviSagers, with their lutte in their hands, as if 
in •prayer. In front, a group of Gipsies. The heU rings a merrier 
peaL AQ^sydanoe. ErUerTATACUO, followed by Vedvlo Ckesto, 

FANCHO. 

Make room, ye vagabonds and Gipsy thieves 1 
. Make room for the alcalde and for me! 


FEDRO CRESFO. 

Keep silence all! I have ah edict here 
From our most gracious lord, the king of Spain, 
Jerusalem, ana the Canary Islands, 

Which I shall publish in the market-place. 

Open your ears and listen! 

{Eraer the Padre Cura at the door of his cottage.) 

Fadire Cura, 

Good day! and, pray you, hear this edict read. 

FADRE CURA. 

Good day, and God be with you! Fray, what is it t 
FEDRO CRESFO. 

An act of banishment agunst the Gipsies! 

(Agithtion and murmurs in the crowd ) 


LONCTFBLLQlVia FOBliS. 


PANCHO. 

SUenee! 

PBDBO CRESPO (reads). 

** I hereby order and oommand, 

That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers, 

Known by the name of Gipsies, shall henoefbrth 
Be banished from the realm as ragabonds 
And. beggars; and if, after seventy days. 

Any be found within our kingdom’s bounds, 

They shall reoeive a hundred lashes eodh; 

The second time shall have their ears cut off; 

The third, be slaves for life to him who takes them, 

Or burnt as heretics. Signed, I, the King.” 

Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptiscd. 

You hear the law! Obey and disappear! 

PANCHO. 

And if in seventy days you are not gone. 

Dead or alive I make you all ray slaves. 

(The O^sks go out in confusiont showing signs of fear and 
duoonteKt. Taucbo follows) 

PADRE CURA. 

A righteous law! A very righteous law! 

Fray you, sit down. 

PEDRO CRESPO. 

1 thank you heartily. 

(Theysea/t themseU/esona bench at the Padrl Cura’s door, Sound 
of guitars heard at a dvta/neet approaching durmg the dialogue 
which foUows.) 

A very righteous judgment, as you say. 

Now tell me. Padre Cura,—^you know all thing*),— 
9ow*oame these Gipsies into Spain ? 

PADRE CURA. 

Why, look you; 

They came with Hercules from Palestine, 

hence ore thieves and vagrants. Sir Alcalde, 

^ the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 

And, look yon, as Fray Jayme Bleda says. 

There are a hundred maria to prove a Moor 
Is not a Christian, so ’tis with the Gipsies. 

They never marry, never go to mass. 
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Never baptise their ohUdrenf nor keep Lent* 

Nor see the inaide of a ehuroh,—iior'>*-noiv- 

m 

FBDBO CfBESPO« 

Good jn^ffone, good* eubetantial reaeont all! 

No matter for the other ninety-ftye. 

They should be burnt; 1 see it plain enough. 

They should be burnt. ' ^ 

iWnter YlOTORIAN and Htpolito playinff). 

^ PADRE CUBA. 

And pray, whom have we here ? 

PEDRO CRESPO. 

More vagrants! Sy Saint Lasarus, more vagrants! 

HTPOLITO. 

Good evening, gentlemen! Is this Quadarrama f 
PADRE CURA. 

Yes, Quadarrama, and good evening to you. 

HTPOLITO. 

We seek the Padre Cura of the village; 

And, judging fiom your dress and reverend mien. 

You must be he. 


PADRE CURA. 

I am. Fray, what’s your pleasure ? 

HTPOLITO. 

We are poor students, travelling in vacation. 

You know this mark ? 

{Touiddng the woden tpocn in hit hatband.) 
PADRE CURA ijoyfidfy). 

Ay, know it, and have worn it. 

PEDRO CRESPO (aside). 

Soup-eaters! by the masdTl The wont of vagrants! 

And there’s no law against them. Sir, your servant. [EteUt 

PADRE CURA. 

Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 


o 




^ - PTBOUtO. 

Padre Ourai 

From the first moment I VdHbid your face, 

1 said nithin myself, ** This is the man !** 

There is a oertain something in your 
A oertain soholardike and studious something, 
You understand,—^vhioh oannot he mistaken; 
Whioh marks you as a very learned man, 

» In fine, as one of us. 

yioTORiAii (onde). , 

' 'What impudenoe! 

HI FOUTO. 

As we approached, I said to my companion, 

** That is the Fadie Cura; mark my words T’ 
Meaning your grace. ** The other man,” said I, 
** Who Bits so awkwardly upon the bench. 

Must be the sacristan.” 

PADRE CURA 

Ah I said you so ? 

‘Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde! 

HYPOUTO. 

Indeed I you much astonish me! His air 
Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde’s should be. 

PADRE OURA. 

That is true 

He is out of humour with somo vogwant Chpsios, 
Who have their eamp here in tlio neighbourhood: 
There is nothing so undignified as anger. 

HYPOXiXTO. 

The Padre Cura will excuse our boldness. 

If, fitonot his well'known hospitality. 

We crave a lod^g for the night. 

PADRB CURA. 

* •* 

I pray you! 

You do me honour! I am but too happy 
To have suoh guests beneath my humble roof. 
h It is not often that I have oooasion 


*To speak with seholan; and JBMlh mor^* 

Jfec timt em firoti ^^gj^says. * 

HTPoxira 

*Tis is it nott 

P4SBB0D11A. 

No» Gioero. 

HTPOLITO. 

Your graej is right. You are the better soholajr. 

Now what a dimoe was I to think it 0?id1 
But hong me if it is not! (/Inde)* 

PADRE CURA. 

Pass this way. 
lie was a very great man, was Ciooro! 

Fray you, go in, go in! no oeremony. [EsBewHtt 


SCENE III. 

A toom in t7«e Fadre Cura*s hotue. JSnter the PadBE and 

Htfouto. 

FADBB CURA. 

So then, Sennor, you come from Alcala. 

I am glad to hear it. It was there I studied. 

HYFOLITO. 

And left behind an honoured nome^ no doubc. 

How may I oall your grace f 

PADRE CURA. 

Gerdnimo 

De Santillana, at your honour’s service. 

HYFOLITO. 

Descended from the Marquis SantQlana ? 

From the distingoshed poetf 

PADRS ODRA. 

From the marquis* 


Not from the poet. 



uovarssjLovf^H Po 



HYTOUTO. 


were the same. 

Let see emhraee you I Oh, aoaae laeky etur 

Has brought me hither! Yet onoe more i -^-pac e more! 

Tour name is ever green in Aloalk, 

And our professor, when we are unruly, 

AVill shake his hoary head, and say," Alas! 

It was not so in SantiUana's time V* 


PADRE CURA. 

1 did not think my name remembered there. 

BYFOI.ITO. 

More than remembered ; it is idolised. 

PADRE CURA. 

Of what professor speak you ? 

HYPOLITO. 

Timoneda. 


PADRE CURA. 

I don’t remember any Timoneda. 

HYPOLIIO. 

A grave and sombre man, whose beetling brow 
O’erhangs the rushing current of his speech. 

As rocks o’er nvers hang. IlaTC you forgotten f 

PADRE CURA. 

Indeed I have. Oh, those were pleasant dn> «, 
Those college days 1 1 ne’er shall see the hke! 

I had not buned then so many hopes I 
I had not buried then so many fnends! 

I’ve turned my back on what was then before me; 
And the bright fisces of my young oompaniona 
Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 

Do you remember Cuevaf 

HYFOLlTA. 

Cueyaf Cueva? 


PADRE CURA. 


Fool that I am! He was before your time. 
Teu^ a mere boy, and I am an old man. 
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HYPOLITO. 

I diould not like to try my strength with you. 

" PADBB OUIUL 

Well! well! Bat I forget; you must be hungiy. 

Martina I bs! Martina! %'is my niece. 

(J!ncer Mabtina ) 

' H\POLZT0. 

You may be proud of such a niece as that. 

1 wish I had a niece. IknoUa mores, [Aside, 

He was a yezy great man, was Cicero! 

Your servant, fair Martma. 

HARTIBA. 

Servant, sir. 

PADRE OUBA. 

This gentleman is hungry. See thou to it. 

1 Let us have supper. 

MARTINA. 

’Twill be ready soon. 

PADBD CUBA. 

And bring a bottle of my Val-de-Pennas 
Out of the cellar. Stay, 111 go myselL 
Pray you, Sennor, excuse me. [Exit. 

HYPOLZTO. 

Hibt! Martina! 

One word with you Bless me, what handsome eyes! 

To day there have been Gipsies in the village. 

Is It not BO? 

MARTINA. 

There have been Gipsies here. 

HYPOUTO. 

Yes, and they told your fortune. 

Martina (emb€irrassed). 

Told my fortune ? 

BYFOLITO. 

Yes, yes; I know they did. Give me your hand. 
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Ill tell you Trhat they said. They Bold,—they sold. 
The shepherd boy that loved you was a clown. 

And him you should not marry. Was it not ? 

MARTINA (surprised). 

' llow know you that ? 

HYFOLITO. 

Oh, I know more than that. 

What a soft little hand! And then they said, 

A oavoUor from court, handsome, and tall. 

And rich, should come one day to marry you, 

And you should be a lady. Was it not i 
lie has arrived, the handsome cavaher. 

(Vnes to kiss her, Slu runs oj}. Entsr V ICTURIAN 
unZh a letter.) 

VICTORIAN. 

The muleteer has come 

HYFOLITO. 

So soon ? 

VICTORIAN. 

1 found him 

Sitting at supper by the tavern-door. 

And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 

His whole arm’s length, drinking the blood-rcd wine 

HYFOLITO. 

What news from Court ? 


VICTORIAN. 

He brought this letter only. (Reads) 
Oh, cursed perfidy! 'Why did 1 lot 
That lying tongue deceive mo! Freciosa, 

Sweet I’reciosa! how art thou avenged! 

HYFOLITO. 

What news is this, that makes thy cheek turn pale. 
And thy hand tremble ? 

VICTORIAN. 

Oh, most infamous! 

The Count of Lara is a damnhd villain! 
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HYPOLITO. 

That is no news, forsooth. 

VICTORIAN. 

ITo Btrovo in vain 

To steal from me the jewel of my soul, 

The love of Preciosa. Not succeeding, 
lie swore to bo revenged; and set on foot 
A plot to^ruin her, which lias succeeded. 

She has been hissed and hooted from the stage, 
Ifer reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of; and, once more a beggar. 
She roams a wanderer over Qod’s green earth. 
Housing with Gipsies! 

HYPOLITO. 

To renew again 

The Ago of Gold, and make the shepherd swains 
Desperate with love, like Gaspor Gil’s Diana. 
Redit et virgo / 

VICTORIAN. 

Dear Ilypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confiding heart! 
I will go seek for her; and with my tears 
Wash out the wrong i’vo done her 1 

HYPOLITO. 

Oh, beware! 

Act not that folly o’er again. 

VICTORIAN. 

Ay, folly. 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt, 

I will confess my weakness,—1 still love her! 

Still fondly love her! 

{Enter the Padre Cura.) 

HYPOLITO. 

Tell us. Padre Cura, 

Who are these Gipsies in the neighbourhood f 

PADRE CURA. 

Doltran Cruzado and bis crew« 
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VICTORIAN. 

Kind Heaven, 

I Ihank thee I She is found! is found again I 

HYPOLITO. 

And have they vrith them a pale, beautiful girl. 

Galled Freoiosa ? 

PADRE CURA. 

Ay, a pretty girl. — 

The gentleman seems moved. 

HYPOLITO. 

Yes, moved with hunger; 

He is half famished with this long day’s journey. 

PADRE CURA. 

Then, pray you come this way. The supper waits. 

[Ejceunt 


SCENE IV. 

A on the road to Siffoina, not far from the village o) 

Quadarrama, Enter Chispa, aacking a whip, and shvjinj the 
eachwha, 

CHISPA. 

Halloo! Don Fulanu! Let us have horses, and quickly. Alao, 
poor Chispa! what a dog’s lifo do&t thou load ! I thought when 
1 left my old master Victorian the student, to serve my new mas- 
tor Don Carlos the gentleman, that T, too, should lead the life of 
a gentleman ; should go to bed eaily, and get up Into. For when 
the abbot plays c.irdx, what can you ospect of the friars ? But 
in running away from the thunder,! have run into the lightning. 
Here I am in hot chose after my master and his Gip^y Girl. And 
a good beginning of the week it is, as he said who was hanged on 
Monday morning. 

(Enter Don Carlos.) 

DON CARLOS. 

Are not the hor<«cs ready yet ? 
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SIS 


CH18FA. 

I should think not, for the hostler seems to be asleep! 
within there! Horses! horses! horses! 



(He Jmocka at the gcoe with his whip, and enter MoSQUlTO, 
putting on hie jacket.'^ 


MOSQUITO. 

Pray, have a little patience. l*m not a muskot. 

• CHI'SPA. 

Health and pistaroons! I*m glad to see you oomo on dancing, 
padre! Pray, what’s the news ? 

MOSQUITO. 

You cannot have fV'esh horses; because there are none. 

CllISPA. 


Caohipoira! Throw that bone to another dog. Do I look like 
your aunt ? 

MOSQUITO. 

Ho; she has a board. 

CHI&PA. 


Go to! go to! 


MOSQUITO. 


Are you from Madrid ? 

CIIISFA. 

Yes; and going to Estramodura. Get us horse^i. 

MOSQUITO. 

4 

What’s tho news at Court ? 

onisPA. 

Why, tho latest news is, that I am going to sot up a coach, and 
I have already bought tho whip. 

(Striles him round the legs ) 

MOSQUITO. 

Oh! oh! you hurt me! 

DON CARLOS. 

Enough of this folly. Lot us have horses. (Cfivee money to 
Mosquito.) It is almost dark; and wo are in haste. Bub tell 
me, has a band of Gipsies passed this way of late ? 
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[Exit. 


MOSQUITO. 

Yes; and they are still in the neighbourhood. 

DON CARLOS. 

And 'where ? 

MOSQUITO. 

Across the fields yonder, in tho woods near Guadarrama. 

DON CART os. v 

Now this is lucky. We will viait the Gipsy camp. 

CHISPA. 

Arc you not afraid of the evil oye ? Have you a stag’s horn 
with you? 

DON CARLUS. 

Fear not. Wo will pass tho night at tho village 

CIIISPA. 

And sleep like the Squires of Hcman Daza, nine under one 
blanket. 

DON CARLOS 

I hope wo may find Prcciosa among them. 


CIIISPA. 

Among the Squires ? 

DON CARLOS. 

No! among tho Gipsios, blockhead! 

CHISPA. 

I hope we may; for we aio giving ourselves trouble enough on 
her account. Don’t you think so ? IJowover, thcio is no catch¬ 
ing trout without wetting one’s trousers. Yonder come tho 
horses. lExeumt. 



SCENE V. 


The Qipty ccaap m thtform. Night. Qipam working at a forge. 
Others playing cards by the fire^gla, 

« GIPSIES (at the forge sing). 

On tlio top of a mountain I stand. 

With a crown of rod fold in my band | 

Wild Moors come trooping oi or tho loa. 

Oh, hunr from their fury shall I flto, fleo, lit e F 
Oh, how from thiir fuiy shall I llcol 

riRST GIPSY (playing'). | 

Down with your John-Dorado^, my iiiijeon; down with your 
John-Dorados, and lot us make an end. 

GIPSIES (at the forge awg) 

Loud sang the Spanish cavalier. 

And thus his ditty ran i 
God send the Oiptiy lassie here. 

And not the Gipsy mao. 

iinsT GIPSY (playing). 

There you are in your morocco! 

SECOND GIPSY. 

One more game. The alcalde’s doves against tho Padre Cura’s 
new moon. 


FIKST GIPSY. 


Have at you, Chirclin. 

GIPSIES (at the forge dng). 

At midnight, when the moon began 
To show her silver flame. 

There cime to him no Gipsy man, 

The Gipsy lassie came 

(Enter Blltran Cruzado). 

CRUZADO. 

Come hither Murcigallcros and Rastilleros; leave work, leave 
play; listen to your orders for the night. (Speaking to the right,) 
You will got you to tho tillage, mark you, by tho stone cross. 


Ay! 


GIPSIES. 
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CRUZADO ito the Ufi), 

And you, by the pole with the hexmit’s head upon it. 

GIPSIES. 


CRUZADO. 


As soon as you see the planets are out, in with you, and be 
busy with the ten oommandments, under the sly, and baint Mar¬ 
tin asleep. D’ye hear? 


Ayl 


GIPSIES. 


CRUZADO. 


Keep your lanterns open, and, it you see a goblin or a papagayo, 
take to your trampers. ** Yinoyards and Dancing John ” is the 
word Am I comprehended ? 

QIFSIDS. 

Ay! ay! 

CRUZADO 

Away, then! 

^Exeunt tevercJly. Cruzado wcUk» up the stage, and diaappeai a 
wawng the trees. Enter Frlciosa ) 

FRECIOSA 

llow strangely gleams through the gigantic trees 
Tho red light of the forge! Wild, beokouing bhadowa 
Stalk thiough the foiest, ever and anon 
Rising and bending with tho llickciing llainc, 

Q.hen flitting into d irkuc&s' bo within mo 
Strange hopes and foais do beckon to each othci, 

My brightest hopes giving daik fears a bcin^, 

As the light does the bhadow Woo ib me' 

How still it 18 about me, and how lonely ! 

(Bartoloml rtiihea ui ) 


Ho! Freciosa! 


Thou here ? 


bartolome 


FRECIOSA 


Oh, BartolomC! 


BARTOLOME 


Lo! I am here. 
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PBECZOBA. 

Whonoe o<nnest thou ? 

BARTOIjOME. 

From the rough ridges of the wild Sierra, 

From oavoms in the rooks, from hanger, thirst, 

And fever! Like a wild wolf to the sheepfold 
Come I for thee, mj lamb. 

^ PRECIOSA. 

Oh, touch me not! 

The Count of Lara*s blood is on thy hands I 
The Count of Lora’s curse is on thy soul! 

Do not come near me! Fray, begone from here! 
Thou art in danger! They have set a price 
Upon thy head! 

BARTOLOME. 

Ay, and I’ve wandered long 
Among the mountains; and for many days 
Have seen no human face, save the rough suinoherd’s. 
The wind and rain have been my sole companions. 

I shouted to them from tho rocks thy name. 

And the loud echo sent it back to me. 

Till I grow mad. I could not stay from thee. 

And I am here! Betray me, if thou wilt. 

TRECIOSA. 

Betray thee ? I betray thee ? 

/ 

BARTOLOME 

Preoio*ia! 

I come for thee ! for thee I thus brave death ! 

Fly with me o’er the borders of this realm! 

Fly with me I 


PRECIOSA. 

Speak of that no more. I cannot 
I am thine no longer. 

BARTOLOME. 

Oh, recall the time 

Mlien we were children I how we played together; 
How we grew up together; how we plighted 
Our hearts unto each other, even in childhood! 
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Fplfll thy promise, for the hour le come. 

? 1 am hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf 1 

' Fulfil thy promise! 


FREOIOSA. 

*Twas my father's promise. 

Not mine. 1 never gave my heart to thee. 

Nor promised thee my hand! 

BARTOLOME. 

False tongue vf woman! 

And heart more false! 

PBECIOSA. 

Nay, listen unto me. 

I will spes^ frankly. I have never loved thee; 

1 cannot love thee. This is not my fault. 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Restless and violent. What wouldst thou with mo, 

A feeble girl, who have not long to live, 

Whose heart is broken ? Seek another wifo. 

Hotter than I, and fairer; and let not 

Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from thcc. 

Thou art unhappy in this hopeless passion. 

I never sought thy love; never did aught 
To make thee love me. Yet 1 pity thee, 

And most of all 1 pity thy wild heart, 

That hurries thee to crimes and deeds of blood. 
Beware, beware of that. 

BABTOLOME. 

For thy dear sake, 

I will be gentle. Thou shalt teach me patience. 

PBECIOSA. 

Then take this farewell, and depart in peace. 

Thou must not linger here. 

* BABTOLOME. 

Gome, come with me. 

PBECIOSA. 

Hark! I hear footsteps. 

BABTOLOME. 

I entreat thee, come! 
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PBEOIOSA. 

Away! It is in rain. 

BABTOLOME. 

Wilt thou not come ? 

FEEGIOSA. 

Never! 

a 

BARTOLOICE. 


Th,on woei eternal woci upon thee! 

Thou shalt not be another's. Thou shalt die. 

FRECTOSA. 

All holy angels keep mo in this hour! 

Spirit of her who bore mo, look upon me! 

Mother of God, the glorified, protect me 1 
Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me ! 

Yet why should I fear death ? What is it to die ? 

To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow, 

To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindness, 

All ignominy, suffering, and despair, 

And bo at rest for ever! Oh, dull heart, 

Bo of good cheer! When thou shalt cease to beat, 

Then shalt thou cease to suffer and complain! 

(JE^nter Victorian and IIypolito behind.) 

VICTORIAN. 

’Tis she! Behold, how beautiful she stands 
Under the tont-liko trees! 

HYPOLITO. 

A woodland nymph! 

VICTORIAN. 

I pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 

IIYPOLITO. 

Be wary. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

VICTORIAN (disffumng hie voiee.) 

Hist! Gip^! 

FRECIOSA (flsidef vnth smotton.) 

That voice! that voice from heaven! Oh, speak again I 
Who is it calls ? 
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VTCTOBTAN. 

A firiend. 

PKEC106A (ande). 

Tiahe! ’tiahe! 

I thank theoy Heaven, that thou bast heard my prn^ er, 
And aent me this protector! Now be strong, 

Be strong, my heart! I must dissemble here.— 

False firiend or true f 

VICTORIAN. 

A true friend to the truo; 

, Fear not; come hither. So; can you toll fortunes ? 

FBECI08A. 

Not in the dark. Come nearer to the Are. 

Give me your hand. It is not errand, I see. 

VZOTOBIAN (putting apiece of gold into her hand). 
There is the oroas. 

FRECIOSA. 

Ia*t silver ? 

VICTORIAN. ^ 

No, *tis golA 

FRECIOSA. 

There’s a fair lady at the Court, who loves you, 

And for yourself alone. 

VICTORIAN. 

Fie! the old story! 

Tell me a bettor fortune for my money; 

Not this old woman's tale! 

PRECIOSA. 

You are passionate; 

And this same passionate humour in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes; I see it now; 

The line of life is crossed by many marks. 

^ Shame! shame! Oh, you have wronged the maid who 
loved you! 

IIow could you do it? 
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VIOTOBIAZr. 

I n«T 0 r loved a maid; 

For she I loved vaa then a maid bo more. 

PBSOIOaA. 

Ilow know you that f 

VIOTOBIAN. 

A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret. 

PRBOIOSA. 

^ There, take back your gold! 

nr hand is cold, like a deoeiver'a hand! \ 
ere is no blessing in its charity 1 
Make her yonr wife, for you have been abused t 
And you shall mend your fortunes, mending hers. 

7IOTOBIAM (aside). 

How like an angel’s speaks the tongue of woman, 
When pleading in another’s cause her own 
That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 

Fray give it me. 

(fWes Co take ffte rinff ) 
FBEOIOfiA. 

No I never from my hand 
Shall that be taken! 

VIOTOXtlAN. 

^ Why, ’tis but a ring. 

Ill give it back to you; or, if I keep it. 

Will give you gold to buy you twenty suolu 

FBBOIOSA. 

Why would you have this ring? 

TICTOBIAW. 

A traveller’s fianoy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fain keejj| 
AsanyjggjliP Gipsy camp 
' Tn Guadarrama, and the fortuneteller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 

Pray let me have the ring. 
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FRSCI09A. 

% No, never! nerer! 

I 

I will not part with it, eyen when I die; 

But bid my^urse fold my pale floors thus, 

That it may not fall from them. ’Tis a tokon 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

VICTORIAN. 

How? dead? 

PRrClOSA. 

Yes, dead to me; and worse than dead. 

He is estranged! And yet I keep this ring, 

I will rise with it from my grave hereafter. 

To prove to him that I was never false. 

VICTORIAN {aside ) 

Be still, my swelling heart! one moment, still*— 

Why, ’tis the folly of a love-sick girl, I 

Gome, ipve it me, or I will say ’tis mine, j 

And that you stole it. I 

FRECIOSA. 

Oh, you will not dare | 

To utter such a fiendish lie! i 

\ICTORIAN. I 

Not dare ? ^ 

Look in my face, and say if there is aught 

I have not dared, I would not dare for thee! 

{She rushes into his amis). I 

PRECIOSA. 

rris thou! ’tis thou! Yes; yes; my heart’s elected! I 
^My dearest-dear Victorian! my soul’s heaven I ^ 

Where hast thou been so long? W'hy didst thou leave mo ? 

VICTORIAN. 

Ask me not now, my dearest Preciosa, 

Let me forget we ever have been parted! 

PRECIOSA. 

Hadst thou not come- 
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VIGTOBIAN. 

I pray thee do not chide mo! 
FBEGIOSA. 

I should have perished here among these Qipsies. 

VIGTOBIAN. 

Forgive me, sweet I for what 1 tnade thee suffer. 
Think’st thgu this heart could feel a moment’s joy. 
Thou being absent? Oh, believe it not! 

Indeed, since that sad hour 1 have not slept, 

For thinking of the wrong 1 did to thee! 

Dost thou forgive me ? Say, wilt thou forgivo me ? 

PBBCIOSA. 

1 have forgiven thee. Ere those words of anger 
Were in the book of Heaven writ down against thee, 
1 had forgiven thee. 


VICTORIAN. 

I’m the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed thee false. 

It was the Count of Lara--— 

FBEGIOSA. 

That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not heard- 

VICTORIANS 

1 have heard all. And yet speak on, speak on! 

Lot me but hear thy voice, and 1 am happy; 
l^or every tone, like some sweet incantation. 

Calls up the buried post to plead for mo. 

Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 
hatever fills and agitates thine own. 

(I7iey walk aside"). 


HYFOLITO. 

All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 

All passionate love-scenes in the best romances. 
All chaste embraces on the public stage, 

All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, os the natural course of things. 
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Have been surpassed here by my friend the Student, 

And thu sweet gip^ lass, fair Preciosa! 

PBECIOSA. 

Sennor Ilypolito! I kiss your hand. 

Fray, shall I tell your fortune 9 

HTFOLXTO. 

Not to-night; 

For, should you treat me as you did Victorian, 

And send me back to marry maids forlorn. 

My wedding-day would last from now till Christmas. 

CHlSPiL iunthmy, 

What ho! tho Gipsies, ho! Beltran Cruzado! 

Halloo! halloo! halloo! halloo! 

{Entera bootedf with a wh‘q> amd lantern) 

YICTOBIAN. 

What now 9 

Why suoh a fearful din 9 Hast thou been robbed ? 

CHISPA. 

Ay, robbed and murdered; and good evening to you, 

My worthy masters 

VIOTORXAN. 

Speak; what brings thee here 9 

CHISPA (to iVeetbsa). 

Good news from Court; good news!,Beltran Cruzado 
The Count of Cal^s, is not your father; 

But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth You are no more a Gipsy 

VICTORIAN. 

Strange as a mooribh tale! 

CHISPA. 

And we have all 
Boexi drinking at the tavern to your health, 

As wells drink in November, when it rains. 

VICTORIAN. 

Where is the gentleman 9 
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CHI8FA. 

As the old song sajs^ 

IIlk body ia In Segfovlaf 
Hii aoul la In Madrid. 

FRECIOSA. 

Is this a dream ? Oh, if it be a dream, 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet! 

Repeat thy story! Say I’m not deceived ! 

Say that 1 do not dream! I am awake; 

This is the 6ipsy caftp; This is Victorian, 

And this his friend llypolito ! Speak ! speak ! 

Let me not wake and find it all a dream! 

\ ICTOEIAN. 

It ib a dream, sweet child ! a waking dream, 

A bhsaful certainty, a vision bright 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
J Ecaven give^to those it loves. Now art thou rich. 
As thou wast over beautiful and good; 

And I am now the beggar. 

FUECIOSA (giving him her /tand). 

1 have still 

A hand to give. 


CHISPA (onde). 

And I have two to take. 

I’ve heard my grandmother say, that Heaven gives 
almonds 

To those who have no teeth. That’s nuts to oraok. 
I've teeth to spare, but where shall I find almonds 7 

VICTORIAN. 

What more of this strange story ? 

CHISFA. 

Nothing more 

Your friend Don Carlos is now at the village 
Showing to Pedro Crespo the alcalde 
The proofs of what I tell you. The old hag 
Who stole you in your childhood has confessed; 
And probably theyll hang her for the orime. 

To make the celebration more complete. 
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VIGTOBIAN. 

No; let it be a day of general joy; 

Fortune cornea w')ll to all, that comes not late. 
Now lot us join Don Carlos. 

HTPOLITO. 

So fa^c\^ cU, 

The studont’a wandering life ! swcot serenades. 
Sung under ladies’ windows in the night. 

And all that makes vacation bVautiful f 
To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcala; 

To you, ye radiant visions of romance. 

Written in books, but here surpassed by truth, 
The Bachelor Uypolito returns. 

And leaves the Gipsy with the Spanish Student. 


SCENE VI. 


A pass in the Chtadarrama mountains. Marly morning. A mule, 
teer crosses the stage, sitting sideways on his mulCf and Hghtmg a 
paper cigar with flint and steel. 



SONG. 

If tliou ftrt sleeplns' maiSent 
Au.ikc and open tby dooi ; 

’Tis the break of day, and no muM away 
O’er meadoir, and mount, and moor. 


alt not to And thy allppera. 

But coma with thy naked feet; 

• shall have to pass through the dewy grn 
And waters wide and fleet. / 



(Disajyseatrsdotvn the pass. Enter a Monk. A Shepherd appears I 

on the rocks above.) 

MONK. 


Are Maria, gratia plena. Ola! good man! 
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Ola! 


SHEPHERD. 


MONK. 

Is this the road to Segovia ? 

SHEPHERD. 


It is, your reverence 
How far is it ? 

I do not know. 


MONK. 

SHEPHERD. 


MONK. 

What is that yonder in the valley? 

SHEPHERD. 

San lldefonso 

MONK. 

A long way to breakfabt 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, marry. 

MONK 

Alo there robbers in these mountains ? 

SHEPHERD 

Yes and worse than that. 


’What? 
Woh cs. 


MONK. 

SHEPHERD 

MONK. 


Santa Maria! Come with me to San lldefonso, and th m shah 
bo well rewarded. 

SHEPHERD. 

What wilt thou give me ? 

MONK. 

An Agnus Dei and my benediction. 

{^They dtaappear. A mounted Contrabandteta passeg, wrapped in 
hu cloakf unih a gun at h»a 9addle4>ow, He goes doum the pass 
sittginQ. 
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SONG. 

'Worn with apeed » my good stood, 

And I mnreh me hurried, worried t 

Onirard, eabalUto mio 

With the white stv in thy forohend* 

Onivarl, for hare eomes the Bonds, 

And 1 hear the rifles crack' 

Ay,jaldo ' Ay,ay,jaldo' 

Ay, jal6o < They cross our tradi 

CSonff dtp$ cmay Enter Preoiosa, on hor<i€b<ickf atterided by 
Victorian, ITypolito, Don Carlos, and Chispa, on foot, 
and armed). , 

■VICTORIAN 

This is the highest point Here let us rest 
See, Freciosa, see how all about us 
Kneeling, like hooded fnarb, the misty mountains 
Receive the benediction of the sun' 

Oh, glorious sight' 

rRECIO«iA 


Most beautiful indeed' 

HYPOLITO 

Most wonderful' 

VICTORIAN. 

And in the vale below 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds, 
San Ildefonso, from its noisy belfiies. 

Sends up a salutation to the morn. 

As if an army smote their brazen shields. 

And shouted victory * 

PRECIOSA * 

And which way lies 

Segovia ? 

VICTORIAN. 

At a great disttmoe yonder 
Dost thou not see it ? 

PRECIOSA. 

No. 1 do not see it 

VICTORIAN. 

The merest flaw that dents the horizon’s edge. 
There, yonder! 
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HYPOLITO. 

*Ti8 a notable old town. 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct. 

And an Alcazar, builded by the Moors, 

Wherein, you may remember, poor Oil Bias 
Was fed on pan del rey. Oh, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to tho Eresma, 

That, like a serpont through the valley creeping. 
Glides at its foot! 

PRECIOSA. 

Oh, yes! I see it now. 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine eye-*, 

So faint it is. And all my thoughts sail thither. 
Freighted with prayers and hopes, and forward urged 
Against all stress of accident, as in 
Tho eastern tale, against the wind and tide. 

Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Mountains, 
And there wore wrecked and perished in the sea! 

{She weeps.) 


VICIORIAN. 

O gentle spirit! thou didst bear unmoved 
Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate! 

But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
Melts thee to tears! Oh, lot thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine ! and it shall faint no more. 
Nor thirst, nor hunger; but bo comforted 
And filled with my afieotion. 


PRECIOSA. 

Stay no longer! 

My father waits. Methinks I sec him there. 

Now looking from the window, and now watching 
Each sound of wheels or foot-fall in the street, 

And saying, ** Hark! she comes!” O father! father! 

{They descend the pass. Chispa remains behind ) 

CHIBPA. 

I have a father, too, but he is a dead one. Alas and alaok-a- 
d ly! Poor was 1 born, and poor do I remain. I neither win nor 
lo'io. Thus 1 wag through the world, half the time on foot, and 
f he other half walking; and always as meriy as a thunder-storm 
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in the night And so we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. 
Who knows what may happen ? Patience, and shuffle the cards! 
I am not yet so bald, that you can ace my brains; and perhaps, 
after all, I shall some day go to Rome, and come back Saint Peter 
Benedicite! \Ent, 

(A pavtM, Then enter Babtoloms wildly as if in 
pursuit, with a eardbme m his hand.) 

EARTOLOME. 

I 

They passed this way! I hoar their horses* hoof^! 

Yonder I see them ' Come, sweet caramillo. 

This serenade shall be the Gipsy’s last! 

(/’'*»<•• thtun the 

Ila! ha! Well whittled, iny sweet caramillo^ 

Well whistled!—1 have mi'-sed her!—Oh, my God ’ 

{Tl e shot u 1 etumed. Babtolomi falls.) 

I 

I 


BALLADS. 


j 

TITE SKELETON IN ARMOUR. 

[Tub foHo^^ ing ballad waa 8Ufrf;v<it<>i1 to mo tt lillo riding on the oen-shore at New. 
port A >car or tv>o previouB, a skeleton had boon dug up at lall Ivlver, clod In 
broken and corroded armour | and tho idea occurred to me of connreting It ailh 
the Bound Tower at Nowport. genernil} knoan hitherto aa tho Old 'NVindmllli 
though now claimed by the Danes aa a work of thcli early ancestors ] 

** Speak ! bpcak! thou feaiful giieat 1 
Who, with thy hollow breast. 

Still in rude armour drest, 

Comcbt to daunt mo! 

Wrapt not in eastern balms. 

But With thy flcshless palmd 
Stretched, as if asking alms. 

Why dost thou haunt me ? ” 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 

JPale flashes seemed to rise. 

As when the northern skios 
Gleam in Dtcembcr; 

And, like the b atcr’s flow 
Under December’s snow. 

Came a dull voioe of woe 

From tho heart’s ohambor. 

** 1 was a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold. 

No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 

Take heed, that in thy versa 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 

Else dread a dead man’s curse. 

For this I sought thee. 


J 
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** Far in tLe northern land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the geivfalcon; 

And, with my skates fast-bound. 
Shimmed the half frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the giisly boar, 

'While from my path the haie 
Fled like a shadow; 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the wci c-woirs baik. 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 

** But when I older grow. 

Joining a corsair’s crew. 

O’er the dark sea 1 flow 
With the marauders 
Wild was the life we led; 

Many the souls that sped. 

Many the hearts that bled. 

By our stern orders. 

** Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 

Often our midnight shout 
Set the cooks crowing. 

As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale. 

Draining the oaken pail. 

Filled to o’erflowing. 

** Once, as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning, yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine. 

On that dork heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendour. 
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** I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yioldinif, yet half afraid, 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our Yows were plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast. 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk firighted. 

" Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all. 
Chanting bis glory; 

Whenbf old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hoar my story. 

** While the brown ale he quaffed. 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly. 

So the loud laugh of scorn. 

Out of those lips unshorn. 

From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 

" She was a prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled^ 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight. 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 


^ Scarce had I put to sea. 
Bearing the maid with me,*— 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen I 
When on the white-sea strand. 
Waving his armM hand, 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 
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Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast. 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Game round the gusty bkaw. 

Bo that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 

" And as to catch the gale • 
Round veered the flapping sail. 
Death! was the helmsman’s hail. 
Death without quarter! 
Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel 
Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 

** As with his wings aslant 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rooky haunt. 

With his prey laden. 

So towaid the open main. 

Beating to sea again. 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Boio 1 tho maiden. 


“ Three weeks we westward boro. 
And when tho storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like wo saw the shore , 
Stretching to leeward! 
There from my lady’s bower 
Built 1 the lofty tower. 

Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward. 

« There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes. 
Under that tower she lies; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another I 



** still grew my bosom then, 

StiU as a stagnant fen! 

Hateful to mo were men. 

The sunlight hateful I 
In the vast forest here, 

Clad in my warlike gear. 

Fell I upon my spear. 

Oh, death was grateful! 

« Thus seamed with many scars. 
Bursting these prison-bars. 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior's soul, 
Skoal/ to the Northland! S!ilo^/* 
—Thus the tale ended. 


THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughtw 
To bear him company. 

Blue wore her eyes as the faiiy flax. 

Her cheekb like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white os the hawthorn buds. 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth, 

• And ho watched how the veeiing flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old saildr, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 

** I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 
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** Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see !'* 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted s^eod. 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 

** Come hither! come hither! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

** O father! I hear the church-bells ring; 

Oh, say, what may it be?” 

" ’Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!”— 

And ho steered for the open sea 

" O father f I hear the sound of guns, 

Oh, say, what may it be ?” 

" Some ship m distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 

" O father! I sec a gleaming light; 

Oh, say, what may it be ?” 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. ' 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies. 

The lantern gleamed through the gloaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 
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Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might be, 

I And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wa\e 

j On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sloct and snow, 

) Like A sheeted ghost, the vcsicl swept 

1 Toward-! the reof of Norman’s Woo 

And ever tlic fitful gusts between 
A sound came iiom the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling suif 
* On the rocks and the hai d sea^and 

I 

The breakers wei o right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wicck. 

And a whooping billow swept the otew 

Like icicles fi om hci d^ck 

■ 

Mio struck whore the white and flocoy waves 
Looked soft as c iidcd wool, 

Jjut the cruel locks, they goicd hci side 
Like the horns oi an angty bull. 

I I fci rattling shrouds, ill licathcd in ice, 

With the mast went by tho boaid , 

Like a ici'-cl of glasb, she stoie and bank, 
llo' ho * the breakei b roared ’ 

At day bi cak, on the bleak >>ca-leaoh 
I A fi'ihcrman stood aghast. 

To see the foi m of i m iid n 1 iir 
Labhed to a drifting mast 

The salt sea wai fiorcn on her breast. 

The b lit tcarb in her e>Cb; 

And ho saw her hair, liko tho bniwn soa«weed, 
On the billowb fall and iiso 

« 

buch waa the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow* 

Chiist save us all ft-om a death like thu, 

On tho reef of Noi man’s Woe! 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD*S SUPPER. 

FROM THE SWEDISH OP BTSHOl* TLC.N1LU. 

Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. The church of the village 
Gleaming stood in the morning's bhccn. On the s]>irc of the hclfry, 
Tipped \rith a vanoof metal, tho friendly flames of the spring sun 
Glanced like tho tongues of Are beheld by apobtlcs aforetime. 
Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her cap crowned 
with rose««, 

Stood in her holiday dre^s in tho fields, and tho wind and tho 
brooklet 

Murmui'ed gladness and peace, God’'i peace! ^ith lips ru-.y-tinted 
Whispered the raco of the flowers, and meriy on balancing 
branches 

Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 
Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned like a loaf-uovcu 
arbotir 

Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon each cross of iion 
Hung was a flagrant gailand, new twined by the 1 ands of alloc- 
tiou. 

Even the dial that stood on a hillock among the departed, 

(There full a hundred years had it btood), was cmbclhbhed with 
blossoms. 

Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith and tho hamlet, 
Who on his birthday is crowned by children and children's chil¬ 
dren ; 

So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his pencil of iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the time and its 
changes. 
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While all around at his feet an eternity slumbered in quiet. 

Also the church within was adorned, for this was the season 
^V'hen the young, their parents* hope, and the lured ones of 
heaven, 

Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of their baptism. 
Therefuro each nook and comer was swept and cleaned, and the 
dust was 

Blown from the walls and celling, and from the oil-painted 
benches. 

There stood the church like a garden; the Feast of the Leafy 
Pavilions * 

Saw we in living presentment. From noble-arms on the church- 
wall 

Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher’s pulpit of oak- 
wood 

Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod before Aaron. 
Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and the dove, washed 
with silver. 

Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace of wind-flowers. 

But in front of the choir, round tlie altar-piece painted by ILur- 
borg. 

Crept a garland gigantic ; and bright curling tresses of angels 
L’ceped, like the sun from a cloud, from out of the shadowy leaf- 
work. 

Likewiso the lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked from the 
ceiling. 

And for light:, there wero lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. ’ 

Loud rang the bells already; the thronging crowd was as¬ 
sembled 

Car from valleys and hills, to list to the holy preaching, 
ilark! then roll forth* at oncu the mighty tones from the organ, 
f Fover like voices from ({od, aloft like invisible spirits 
Like as Elias it? heaven, Avhou he cast off fiom him his mantle, 
]']von so cast off the soul its garments of earth; and with one 
voice 

C'hiraed in the congregation, and tang an anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Walliu, of Daviil’s harp in tho Northland 
Tuned to the choral of Luther ; tho song on its powerful pinions 
Took e\ery living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven, 

And every face did shine like the Holy One’s face upon Tabor. 

Lo! there entered then into tho church the reverend Teacher. 
Father he bight and ho was in tho parish; a Christianly plain¬ 
ness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy wintji's. 
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Friendly wae lie to behold, and glad fks the heralding angel j 

Wolkod ho among the crowd**, but still a contemplative grandeur 
I/ay on his forehead as clear as on moss-covered grave-stone a 
sunbeam. 

As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that faintly 
I Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the day of creation) 

Th’ arti«t, the fiicnd of heaven, imagines Saint John when in 
Patmos 

Gray, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, so seemed then the old 
I man; 

' Such was the glance of his eye, and such were Ais tre'>‘!c«i of «ilvcr. 
All the congregation arose in the pews that wcio nutnboicd. 

Dut with a cordial look, to the right and the left hand, the old I 
man 

Nodding all-hail and peace, di-apjiearcd in the innermost chancel. ^ 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian seivico, 
binging and prayer, and at last an ardent dibcouibc fiuin Iho old 
man. 

Many a moving word and warning, that out of tho heait came, I 
Foil like tho dew of tho morning, like manna on those in the 
desert. 

i Afterward^, when all was finished, the Teacher re-entered tlic 
chancel, 

Fulloucd therein hy tho young. On the light hand thehoj s had 
their places. 

Delicate figures, with close-curling hair, and chccKs rosj-hlooin- 
ing. 

But on the left-hand of these there stood the troinuluus lilies, 
Tinged with the blushing light of the morning, the difiidcnt 
maidens,— 

Folding their hands in prayer, and thcii cjos oast down on the 
pavement. i 

Now came, with question and answer, the Catcchi'«m. In the 
beginning 

Answered the childien with troubled and faltering voice ; but Iho 
old man’s 

Glances of kindness encouraged them soon, and tho doctrines 
eternal 

Flowed, like the waters of fountains, so clear from lips unpolluted. 
Whene'er the answer was closed, and as oft as they nnincd the 
Bedeemer, ' 

Lowly louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all curtsied. ' 

Friendly the Teacher stood, like an angel of light, there among ^ 
them, j 
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And to the children explained he the holy, the highest, in few 
words. 

Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity always is simple, 
]3oth in sermon and song, a child can seize on its meaning. 

Even as the green-growing bud is unfolded nhen spring-tide ap¬ 
proaches, 

Leaf by leaf is dot eloped, and, warmed by the radiant sunshine. 
Blushes with purple and gold, till at last the perfected blossom 
Opens its odorous chalice, and rocks with its crown in tho breezes, 
So was unfolded here the Christian lore of salvation. 

Lino by line from ftio soul of childhood. Tho fathers and mothers 
Stood behind them in tcais, and were glad at each woll-worded 
answer. 

Now went tho old man up to the altar ;—and straightway 
transfigured 

(So did it socm unto me) was then the affectionate Teacher. 

Like tho T^ord’s prophet sublime, and awful us death and as 
judgment 

Stood he, the God-commissioned, the soul-t-carchcr, earthward 
descending. 

Glances, sliurp as a sword, into hearts, that to him were trans¬ 
parent, 

Shot he; his \oice was deep, was low like tho thunder afar off. 

' So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, ho spake and he 
' questioned. . 

I ** This is tho faith of tho fathers, the faith the apostles delivered, 

I This is moreover tho faith whorounto I baptized you, w'hile still yo 
Lay on your mothers’ breasts, and nearer tho portals of heaven. 

I Slumbeiing received you then tho holy C'hurch in its bosom ; 
Wakened from sleep are yo now, and the light in its radiant 
splendour 

Rains from tho heaven downward;—to-day on tho threshold of 
childhood 

Kindly sho frees you again, to examine and make your olcciion. 
For she knows nought of compulsion, and only conviction dcsireth. 
This is tho hour of your trial, the turning-point of existenco, 

{Seed for tho coming days; without rovocation deporteth 
Now from your lips the confession ; bethink ye before yo make 
answer! 

Think not, oh, think not, with guile to deceive the questioning 
Teachor. 

Sharp is hia eye to-day, and a curse ever rests upon falsehood. 
Enter not with a lie on life’s journey; the multitude hears you. 
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Brothers and sisters and parents, trhat dear upon earth is and 
holy 

Standeth beforo your sight as a witness; the Judge everlasting 

Looks from the sun down upon you, and angels in waiting bosido 
him 

Grave your confession in letters of fire upon tablets eternal. 

Thus then,—Believe ye in God, in the Father who this w'orld 
created ? 

Him wlio redeemed it, the Son, and the Si>Irit whore both are 
united ? ^ 

Will yo promise mo here (a holy promLe !) to chetish 

Cod more than nil things earthly, and every man ns a brother ? 

Will ye promise mo hero, to coufirin your faith by your living, 

Th’ heavenly faith of affection ; to liopc, to forgive, and to suftor. 

Bo what it may your condition, and walk beforo God in upright¬ 
ness ? 

Will yo proiuidc mo this before God and man ? *—With a clear 
voice 

Answered the young men, Yos! and Yes! with lips softly-breathing 

Answered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from the brow of the 
Teacher 

Clouds with the thunders theicin, and he spake in accents more 
gentle, 

Soft as the evening’s breath, as harps by Babylon’s rivers. 


** Ilail, then, hail to,you all! To tho heirdom of heaven bo yo 
wcloomo! 

Children no more from this day, but by covenant brothers and 
sisters! 

Yet,—for what reason not obildron ? Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Here upon earth an assomblago of children, in heaven one Father, 
Ruling them all as his household,—forgiving in turn and clioa- 
tising, 

That is of human life a picture, os Scripture has taught us. 
Blessed are the pure before God! Upon purity and upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith; she herself from on high is de&condeiL 
Strong os a man and pure as a child, is tho sum of tho doctrine, 
Which the Godlike delivered, and suffered and died on tho cross for. 
Oh! as ye wander this day from childhood's sacred asylum 
Downward and ever downward, and deeper in age's chill valley, 
Oh! how soon will ye come,—too soon!—and lung to turn back¬ 
ward 

Up to its hill-tops again, to the sun-illumincd, where Judgment 
Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad like a mother, 
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Gave you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart was forgiven. 
Life was a play, and your hands grasped after the roses of heaven! 
Seventy years have 1 lived already; the Father eternal 
Gave mo gladness and care; but the loveliest hours of existence. 
When I have steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I have instwitljr 
known them. 

Known them all again;—they were my childhood’s acquahitaiiee. 
Therefore take from henceforth, as guides in the paths of existence, 
Prayer, with her eyc« raised to heaven, and Innocence, bride of 
man’s childhood. 

Innocence, child ^cloved, is a guest from tho world of the blessed. 
Beautiful, and in her hand a lily; on life’s roaring billows 
Swings she in safety, she heedeth them not, in the ship she is 
sleeping. 

(’alraly she gsizes around in tho turmoil of men ; in the d''scrt 
Angels descend and mini'^ter unto her; she herself know clh 
Kaught of her glorious attendance; but follows faithful and 
humble. 

Follows so long as she may her friend ; oh, do not reject her. 

For sho cometh from God, and she holdcth the keys of tho 
heavens.— 

Prayer is Innocence’ friend; and willingly flieth incessant 
’Twixt tho earth and tho (ky, the cai*ricr-pigcon of heaven. 

! 8on of eternity, fettered in time, and an exile, the Spirit 
j Tugs at his chains evermore, and straggles like flames over upward. 
Still ho recalls with emotion his Father’s manifold mansions, 
Tliinks of the laud of his fathers, where blossomed more freshly 
tho flowers, 

Shone a more beautiful sun, and ho played with the wing&d angefs. 
Then grows the earth too narrow, too close; and homensick fur 
heaven 

TiOngs tho wanderer again; and the Spirit’s longings are worship; 
Worship is c.alled his most beautiful hour, and its tongue is en¬ 
treaty. 

Ah ! when the infinite burden of life desuendeth upon us. 

Crushes to earth our hope, and, under tho earth, in the grave¬ 
yard,— 

I Then it is good to pray unto God; for his sorrowing children 
I Turns ho ne’er from his door, but he heals and helps and consoles 
them. 

Yet it is better to pray when all things are prosperous with us. 
Pray in fortunate days, for life's most beautiful fortune 
Kneels down before the Eternal’s throne, and, with hands intcr- 
folded. 

Praises thankful and moved the only g^vor of blessings. 
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Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that comes not from 
Heaven ? 

What has mankind forsooth, the poor! that it has not received 7 
Therefore falWn the dust and pray! The seraphs adoring 
Cover with pinions six their face in the glory of Him who 
Hung his masonry pei^dent on nought, when the world he created. 
Earth deolareth his might, and the firmament uttereth his glory. 
Races blossom and die, and stars fall downward from heaven. 
Downward like withered leaves; at the lost stroke of midnight i 
I millenniums i 

Lay themselves down at his feet, and he sees^ them, but counts ' 
I them as nothing. | 

Who shall stand in his presence ? The wrath of tho Judge is I 
I torrifio. 

Casting the insolent down at a glance. W^lien ho speaks in his 
( anger, 

Hillocks skip like the kid, and mountains leap like the roe>back. 
Vet,—why are ye afraid, ye children ? This awful avenger. 

Ah! is a merciful God ! God’s voice was not in the earthquake, 

' Not in tho fire, nor tho storm, but it u as in tho wliispciing breezes. 

I Love is the root of creation, God's essence ; wor1d>i u ithout number 
Lie in his bo.'tom like children; he made them for this ])urpose 
only. 

Only to love and to he loved again, he breathed forth his Spirit 
Into the slumbering dust, and upright standing it Isiid its 
Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a flame out of 
heaven. 

Quench, oh, quench not that flame ! It is the breath of your being. 
Love is life, but hatred is death. Not father nor mother 
Loved you as God has loved you; for ’twas that you may bo 

happy I 

Gave he his only Son. When he boned donn hib head in tho , 
death-hour 

Solemnised love its truimph, tho sacrifice then was complotcd. 

Lo! then was rent on a sudden the vail of the temple, dividing 
Earth and heaven apart, and the dead from their sepulchres 
rising 

Whispered with pallid lips and low in the cars of each other 
Th’ answer, but dreamed of before, to creation’s enigma,—Atone¬ 
ment ! «. 

Depths of love are atonement’s depths, fbr love is atonement. 
Therefore, child of mortality, love thou the merciful Father; 

Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from fear, but affection; 

I Fear is the virtue of slaves; but the heart that loveth is willing; 
Ferfisot was before God, and perfect is love, and love only. 
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Loveat thou God as thou oughtost, thou loveat thou likeiviae thy 
brethren; 

One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is love also. 

Bears not each human figure the godlike stamp on his forehead ? 
Readest thou not'iu his face thine origin ? Is ho not sailing 
Lost like thysolf on an ocean unknown, and is ho not guided 
By the same stars that guide thee ? Why shouldst thou hate then 
thy brother ? 

Hatelh he thee, forgive ! For ’tis sweet to stammer one letter 
Of tho Eternal's language ;—on earth it is called forgiveness ! 
Knowest thou ITim'*who forgave, with the crown of thorns round 
his temples ? 

Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his murderers ? Say, dost thou 
know him ? 

Ah! thou confes<>cst his name, so follow likewise his example; 
Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his failings, 
Guide the erring aright; for tho good, the heavenly Shepherd 
Took the lo'^t lamb in his arms, and boro it back to its mother. 
This is tho fruit of love, and it ih bj* its fruits that wo know it. 
fiovo is tiic creature's welfare, with God ; but love among mortals 
Is but an endless sigh ! JJe longs, and endures, and stands wait- 


Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on his eye-lids. 

Rope,—so is called upon earth his reoompen&c,—Hope, the be¬ 
friending, 

Does what she can, for she points evermore up to heaven, and 
faithful 

Plunges her anchor’s peak in tho depths of tho grave, and be¬ 
neath it 

Paints a more beautiful world, a dim but a sweet jday of shadows ! 

Races, better than wc, have leaned on her wavering promise. 

Having nought else but hope. Then praise wo our Father in 
heaven, 

I Tim who has given us more; for to us has hopo been transfigured, 

Groping no longer in night; she is faith, she is living assurance. 

Faith is enlightened hope ; she is light, is the eye rf affection, 

Dreams of tho longing interprets, and carves their visions in 
marble. 

Faith is the sun of life; and her countenance shines like the He¬ 
brew’s, 

For she has looked upon God; tho heaven on its stable foundation 

Draws she with chains down to earth, and the New Jerusalem 
sinketh 

Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapours descending. 

There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the figures majestic. 
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Fears not the winged oronrd, in the midst of them all is her home- 
stead. 

Therefore love and believe; for works will follow spontaneous, 

Even as day does the sun; the right from the good is an offspring, 
Tiove in a bodily shape; and Christian works are no more tlian 
Animate love and faith, as flowers are the animate spring-tide. 
^Vorks do follow us all unto God; there stand and bear witness 
Not what they seemed,—^but what they were only. Blessed is he 
who 

Hears their confession secure; they are mute upon earth until | 
death's hand § 

Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, docs death e'er alarm 
you ? 

Death is the brother of love, tuin-brothor is he, and is only 
More austere to behold. ‘Vi ith .a kiss upon lips that are fading 
Takes ho the soul and depart^, and rocked in the arms of affection, 
Place.s the ransomed child, new born, 'fore the face of its Father, i 
Sounds of his coming already I hear,—see dimly his pinions, 

Swart as the night, but with stars strewn upon them! I fear not | 
before him. 

Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On his bosom 
Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and face to face standing 
Look I on God as he i'^, a sun unpolluted by vapours; 

Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirit’ mujealie. 

Nobler, better than I; they stand by the throne all transflgnred, 
Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and arc singing an anthem, 
Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language spoken by angels. I 
You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one day shall gather, ' 
Never forgets ho the weary ;—then welcome, ye loved ones, here¬ 
after ! 

Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, forget not the promise, 
Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth shall ye heed not; 
Earth is but dust, and heaven is light; I have pledged you to 
heaven. 

God of the Universe, hear me ! thou fountain of love everlasting, 
Hark to the voice of thy servant! I send up my prayer to thy 
heaven! 

Lot me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit of all thoso, 
Whom thou hast given mo hero ! 1 have loved them all like a 
father. I 

May they bear witness for me, that I taught them the way of 
salvation, 

Faithful so far as I knew of thy word ; again may they know me, 
Fall on their Teacher’s breast, and before thy face may I place 

them, I 

_ I 
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Pure as they now arc, but only more tried, and exclaiming with 
gladness. 

Father, lo! I am here, and the children whom thou hast given 
me!” 

Weeping he spake in these words ; and now at the heck of the 
old man 

Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round the altar's enclo¬ 
sure. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers of the consecration, and softly 
With him the children read; at the close with tremulous accents. 
Asked he the ijeacc of heaven, a benediction upon them. 

Now should have ended Lis task fur the day; the following Sun¬ 
day 

Was for the young appointed to eat of the Lord’s holy Supper. 
Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood the Teachor Mleut, and 
laid hid 

Hand oil his forehead, and cast his looks upward; while thoughts 
high and holy 

Flew through the midst of his soul, and his eyes glanced with 
wonderful brightness. 

“ On the next {Sunday, who knows! perhaps I shall rest in the 
grave-yard! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily broken untimely, 
liuw down his head to tho earth ; why delay I? the hour is accom¬ 
plished. 

Warm is tho heart;—I will so! for to-day grows tho harvest of 
heaven. 

hat 1 began accomplish 1 now ; for what failing therein is 
J, tho old mail, will answer to God and the reverend father. 

Bay to mo only, ye children, ye denizens new-come in heaven. 
Are ye ready this day to eat of tho Bread of Atonement ? 

What it dcuoteth that know yo full well, I have told it you often. 
Of tho now covenant a symbol it is, of atonement a token, 
'Btablishcd between earth and heaven. Man hy his sins and 
transgressions 

Far has wandered from God, from his essence. *Twas in tho be¬ 
ginning 

Fast by the tree of knowledge ho foil, and it hangs its crown o’er 
the 

Fall to this day; in the thought is the fall; in the heart tho 
atonement. 

Infinite is the fall, the atonement infinite likewise. 

Bee! behind me, as far as the old man remembers, and forward. 
Far as Hope in her flight can reach with her wearied pinions. 
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Sin and atonement incessant go through tho lifetime of mortals. 
Brought forth is sin full^grovra; but atonement sleeps in our 
bosoms 

Still as the cradled babe; and dreams of heaven and of angels 
Cannot awake to sensat ion ; is like the tones in the heart's strings, 
Spirits imprisoned, that nait overmoro the deliverer's finger. 
Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the Piince of Atone¬ 
ment, 

Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she stands now with eyes all 
resplendent. 

Bright as the vault of tho sky, and battles with' Sin and o'orcomos 

her I 

Downward to earth ho oamo and transfigured, thence re- ' 
ascended, I 

Not from the heart in like wise, for there ho still lives in the 
Spirit, 

Loves and atones evermore. So long ns time is, is atonement. 

[ Therefore with reverence receive this day her visible token. 

Tokens are dead if tho things do not live. The light overla^ting 
Unto tho blind man is not, but is burn of the eye that ha'< vision. 
Neither in bread nor in wine, but in tho heart that is halloaed i 
Lieth forgiveness on&hrlnud ; the intention alone of amendment 
Fruits of the earth ennobles to heavenly things, and removes all 
Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only Love \iith his arms wide ex¬ 
tended, 

Fcuitenco weeping and praying; the Will that is tried, and whoso 
gold flows 

Purified forth from the flames; in a word, mankind by atone¬ 
ment I 

Breakoth Atonement’s bread, and drinketb Atonement's wine-cup. 
But ho who cometh up hither unworthy, with hale in his bosom, I 
Scoffing at men and at God, is guilty of Christ's blessed body, I 
And the Redeemer's blood! To himself he eateth and drinkoth 
Death and doom! And from this, preserve us, thou heavenly 
Father I 

Aro ye ready, ye children, to eat of tho bread of atonement V* 

Thus with emotion ho asked, and together answered tho children. 
Yes ! with deep sobs interrupted. Then read ho tho duo supplica¬ 
tions, 

Road the form of communion, and in chimed the organ and an¬ 
them : 

** O holy Lamb of God, who takest away our transgressions. 

Hear us! give us thy peace! have mercy, have mercy upon us !** 
Th’ old man, with trembling hand, and heavenly pearls on his 
eyelids. 
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Filled now the chalice and paten, and dealt round the mystical 
symbols. 

Oh, then it seemed to me as if God, with the broad eye of mid¬ 
day, 

Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the trees in the church¬ 
yard 

Bowed down their summits of green, and the grass on the graves 
’gan to shiver. 

But in the children (I noted it well; I know it), there ran a 

Tremour of holy rapture along through their icy-cold members. 

Becked like an alttfr before them, there stood the green earth, and 
above it 

Iloavcn opened itself, as of old before Stephen ; they saw there 

Badiant in glory the Father, and on his right hand tlic Redeemer. 

Under them hear they the clang of harp-strings, and ajigcls from 
gold clouds 

Beckon to them like brothers, and fan with theu* pinions of purple. 

Closed was the Teacher's task ; and with heaven in their hearts 
and their faces 

Up rose the children all, and each bowed him, weeping full sorely, 

Buwnward to kiss that reverend hand; but all of them pressed 
he. 

Moved, to his bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his hands full of 
blessings, 

Ifow on the holy breast, and now on the innocent tresses. 


' FRITIIIOF’S llOMESTEAB. 

I / 

I FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEGNEB. 

Three miles extended around the liclds of the homestead on 
throe sides 

Valleys and mountains oud hills, but on llio fourth side was the 
I ocean. 

I Birch-woods crowned the summits, but over the down-slo 2 )ing hill¬ 
sides 

J<'lourishcd the golden corn, and man-high was waving the ryc- 
ilcld. 

Lakes, full many in number, their mirror held up for the moun¬ 
tains. 
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Held for the forests up, in whose depths the high antlered rein¬ 
deers 

Had their kingly walk,^ and drank of a hundred brooklets. 

But in the valleys, full widely around, there fed on the greensward 
Herds with sleek, shining sides, and udders that longed for the 
milk-pail. 

’JMid these were scattered, now here and now there, a vast, count¬ 
less number 

Of white-woolled sheep, as thou seest the wliite-looking stray 
clouds, 

Floek-wise, spread o’er tho heavenly vault, v^cn it bloweth in 
s]uing-time. 

Twice twelve swift-footed coursers mettlesome, fast-fettered storm- 
w inds. 

Stamping stood in the lino of stalls, all champing their fodder. 
Knotted with red their manes, and their hoofs all whitened with 
steel shoes. 

The banquet-hall, a house by itself, was timbered of hard fir. 

Not five hundred men (at ten timcb twelve to the hundred)* 
Pilled up the roomy hall, when assembled fur drinking at Yule- 
tide. 

Thorough tho hall, as lung as it was, went a table of holm-oak, 
l*olishcd and white, as of steel; tho columns iw ain of tho high 
seat 

Stood at the end thereof, two gods carved out of an clm-trcc; 
Odint with lordly look, and PreyJ with tho ouii on Id's frontlet. 
Lately between the two, on a bear-skin (tho skin, it was coal-black, 
Scarlet-red was the throat, but the paws were ahodden with bilver), 
Thorston sat with his friends. Hospitality sitting with Cll.idne'is. 
Oft, when tho moon among the night-clouds fiow, related tho old 


Wonders from far distant lands he had seen, and cruises of 
Yiking§ 

Par on the Baltic and Sea of tho West, and the North Sea. 
Hushed sat the libtenirig bench, and their glances hung on the 
greybcaid's 

Lips, as a bee on the rose; but the Scald was thinking of l}rag4,|| 
Where, with silver beard, and runes on his tonguu, he is sealed 
Under the leafy beach, and tolls a tradition by Mimer's** 

* An old fashion of reckoning in the Xortli. 
j Odin, the All-fatlur, Ihe JupiU r of StaiKlinavlan mythology. 

J Frey, the god ut Liberty; tho Bacchus of the Forth, llu lepicsonts the Sun at 
tlie winter solstice. 

§ Tho old pirates of the Forth acre called Yiklugar, Kings of tho Gulf. 

I BrogS, the god of Spngj tho Scandinavian Apollo. 

Of Mlmcr, the god of Eloquence. He sat by tho wa\o of Urdn, the Destiny of the 
Pa.«i 
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I Ever-murmuring vrave, himself a living tradition. 

I Midway the floor (with thatch was it strewn), burned for ever the 
j flre-flame 

Clad on its stone-built hearth; and through the wido-mouthed 
smoke-flue 

I<ookcd the stars, those heavenly friends, down into the great hall. 

But round the walls, upon nails of steel, were hanging in order 
I Breastpl.itc and helm with each other, and hero and there in 
among them 

Bownn .ird lightened a sword, as in winter evening a star shoots. 

More than hclmotssand swords, the shields in the banquet-hall 
glistened. 

White as the oib of the sun, or white as the moon’s disk of silver. 

Ever and anon went a maid round the board and filled up the 
drink-horns; 

Ever she cast down her eyes and blushed; in the shield her re¬ 
flexion 

Blushed too, even as sho;—thio gladdened the hard di inking 
champions. 


FRITIIIOF’S TEMPTATION. 

Spuing is coming, birth are twitteiing, forests leaf, and smiles 
the sun. 

And the loosened turicnts downw.'ird singing to the ooc'in ron ; 

Ct lowing like tho cheek of Fivja, peeping rose-buds 'gin to ejic, 
And in human hearts awaken love of li<o, niid joy, and hope. 

Now will hunt the ancient luonaich, and the queen sh.^ll Join the 
sport; 

Swarming in jts gorgioijs splendour is as cmblcd all tho court; 
Bows ring loud, and quiveis rattle, stallions paw tho ground alw ay. 
And, with hoods upon their clids, falcons scream aloud for prey. 

See, tho queen of the chase advances! Frithiof, ga/o not on the 
sight! 

Like a star upon a spring-cloud sits she on her palfrey white, 
Half of Freyn,* half of Rota,t yet more be.iutoous than these two, 
Aud from her light hat of purple wave aloft tho leathers blue. 


* The oroddflAs of Loie and Doatity. 


f One uf (he Valkyrioe. 


S5S LONGFELLOW'S POEMS. 

Now the huntsman's band is ready. Hurrah ! over hill and dale I 
Horns ring, and the hawks right upward to the hall of Odin sail. 
All the dwellers, in the forest seek in fear their cavern homes, 
But, with spear outstretched before her, after them Yalkyria* 
comes. 

Then threw Frithiof down his mantle, and upon the green-sward 
spread. 

And the ancient king so trustful laid on Frithiof's knee his head; 
Slept, as calmly as the hero blcepeth after war's alarms 
On his shield, calm as an infant slcepeth in ifc> mother’s arms. 

• • * • « 

As he slumbers, hark! there sings a coal-black bird upon a bough; 
“ Hasten, Frithiof, slay the old man, close your quarrel at a blow; 
Take his queen, for she is thine, and once the bridal kiss she 
gave; 

Now no human eye beholds thee ; deep and silent is the grave.” 

Frithiof listens; hark! there sings a snow-white bird upon the 
bough: 

” Though no human eye beholds thee, Odin's eye beholds tlico 
now. 

Coward, wilt thou murder slumber? a defenceless old man slay ? 
^yhatsoc’cr thou winn’st, thou canst not win a hero's fume this 
way.” 

Thus the two wood-birds did warble; Frithiof look his war- 
sword good, 

"With a shudder hurled it from him, far into the gloomy wood. 

[ Coal-black bird flics down to Nastrand ;t but on liglit unfolded 
wings. 

Like the tune of harps, the other, sounding towards tho sun up- 
springs. 

Straight the ancient king awakens. “ Sweet has boon my 
sleep,” he said; 

Pleasantly sleeps one in tho shadow, guarded by a bravo man’s 
blade. 

But whore is thy sword, O stranger ? Lightning's brother, where 
is he? 

^^llO thus parts you, who should never from each other parted 
be?” 


* Tli0 VftlkyrtM are celestial vlriflna, who bear off the anuN of the alaln In battle, 
t Tho Strand of CorpecB) a region in the Fiffblhem, or Scandinavian Hell. 
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“ It avails not,” Frithiof answered; “ in the North are other 
swords; 

Sharp, O monarch, is the sword’s tonguo, and it^peaksnot peace¬ 
ful words. 

Murky spirits dwell in steel-blades, spirits from the Niffelhem, 
Slumber is not safe before them, silver locks but anger them.” 




I 


I 

I 


COPLAS DE MANRIQUB. 

Oh, let the soul her slumbers break. 
Let thought be quickened and awake; 
Awake to see 

Ilow soon this life i^ past and gone, 
And death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently! 

Swiftly our pleasures glide away. 

Our hearts recall the distant day 
I With many sighs; 

The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past,—the past^ 
More highly piize. 

Onward its course the present keeps. 
Onward the constant current sweeps. 
Till life is done; 

And, did we judge of time aright. 

The past and future in their flight 
Would bo as one. 

Let no one fondly dream again. 

That Hope and all her shadowy train 
Will not decay; 


s 
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Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Bcmorabered like a tale that’s told, 

They pass away. 

Out lives are rivers, gliding free 
To tliat un fathomed boundless sea, 

The silent grave! 

Thither, all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to bo allowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, ' 
Thither the brook pursues its way. 

And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal. Side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie c.alm and still. 

I will not here iTi% oko the throng 
l)f orators and sons of song. 

The deathless few; 

Fiction entices and deceives. 

And sprinkled o’er her fragrant leaves 
Lies poisonous dew. 

To One alone my thoughti^arise. 

The Eternal Truth,—the Good and Wise.— 
To Him I cry, 

ho shared on earth our common lot. 

But the world comprehended not 
His deity. 

This world is but the rugged road 
\\ hich leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above; 

So let us choose that narrow way 
Which leads no traveller’s foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-place. 

In life we run the onward race. 

And reach the goal; 

When, in the mansions of the blest. 

Loath leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 
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Did Mr c but use it as we ought. 

This world would school each wandering thought 
To its high state. * 

Faith wings the soul bo 3 'ond the sky. 

Up to that better world on high. 

For which wc wait. 

Yes,—the glad messenger of love. 

To guide us to our home above, 

The Saviour came; 

Dorn amid mortal cares and fears, 
lie suffered in this vale of tears 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bubbles wo pursue on earth. 

The shapes wo cha<«c, 

Amid a world of ircacheiy! 

They vanish ere death shuts the e^ e. 

And leave no trace. 

Time steals them from us,—chances stranga* 
Disastrous accidents, and change. 

That come to all; 

Even in the most exalted state, 

Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate; 

The strongest fall. 

Tell mo,—the charms that lovers seek 
In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 

The hues that play 

O'er rosy lip and brow of snow,. 

When hoary ago approaches slow. 

Ah, where are they ? 

The cunning skill, the curious arts. 

The glorious strength that youth imparts 
In life’s first stage ; 

These shall become a heavy weight, 

W'lien Time swings wide his outward gato 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of Gothic name. 

Heroes emblazoned high to fame. 

In long array; • 
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How, in the onward courso of time, 

Tho landmarkfl of that race sublimo 
Wore swept a.yra.y ! 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate and trampled in the dust. 

Shall rise no more; 

Others by guilt and crime maintain 
The scutcheon that without a stain 
Their fathers boro. 

1 

Wealth and the high estate of prido. 

With what untimely spoed they glide. 
How soon depart! 

Jlid not the shadowy phantoms stay. 

The vassals of a mistress they, 

Of fickle heart. 

These gifts in Fortune’s hands are found; 
Her swift-revolving wheel turns round. 
And they are gone! 

No rest tho inconstant goddess knows. 

But changing, and without repose. 

Still hurries on. 

Even could the hand of avarice save 
Its gilded baubles, till tho grave 
Reclaimed its prey, 

Let none on such poor hopes rely ; 

Life, like an empty dream, flits by. 

And where are they ? 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust,— 
They fade and die; 

But in the life beyond the tomb. 

They seal the immortal spirit’s doom 
Eternally! 

The pleasures and delights, which mask 
In treacherous smiles life’s serious task. 
What are they, all. 

But the fleet coursers of the chase. 

And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherciu*we fall ? 
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No foCy no diingerous pav, wo heed, 
Brook no delay,—but onward speed 
With loosened rein; 

And, when the fatal snare is near, 

Wo strive to check our mad career. 

But strive in vain. 

Could we new charms to age impart. 
And fashion with a cunning art 
The human face. 

As we oai^ clothe tho soul witli lighc. 
And mako the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace,— 

TTow busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power I 
What ardour shew 
To deck the sensual slave of sin. 

Yet leave the freeborn soul within 
In weeds of woe! 

Monarchs, tho powerful and the strong ? 
Famous in history and in song 
Of olden time, 

Saw, by tho stern decrees of fate, 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 

Who is tho champion ? who the strong ? 
Pontiff and priest, and sceptored throng? 
On these shall fall 
As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Beside his stall. 

I speak not of the Trojan name. 

Neither its gloiy nor its shame 
Has met our eyes; 

Nor of Rome’s great and glorious dead. 
Though we have heard so oft, and read 
Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages past so long ago. 

And how they rolled; 
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Our theme shall ho of yesterdaj, 

Wbich to oLlivion sweeps away 
Like days of old. 

Wliore is the king, Don Juan ? 'Where 
Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon ? 

"Where aro the courtly gallantries ? 

The deeds of love and high empiise 
In battle done ? 

I 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye. 
And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 

And nodding plume,— 

What were they but a pageant scene ? 
What but the garlands, gay and green. 
That deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-born dames, and where 
Their gay attire, and jewelled hair. 

And odours sweet? 

^Vhoro are the gentle knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flame. 
Low at their feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour ? 

Where aro the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore ? 

Whore is the mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold, 

The dancer wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ; 

Oh, in what winning smiles arrayed, 

The world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside! 

But oh ! how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betray! 

She, that had been his friend before. 

Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 
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The countless gifts,—the stately trails, 
The stately palaces, and halls 
All filled with gold; 

Plate with armorial hearings wrought, 
Chambers with ample treasures fraught 
Of wealth untold; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright, 
And gallant lord, and stalwart knight. 
In rich array,— 

Where shall we seel; them now ? Alas! 
Like the bright dew drops on the grast, 
They passed away. 

llib brother too, whose factious zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 

Unskilled to iclgn; 

What a gay, brilliant court had he. 
When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train ! 

But ho was mortal; and the breath 
That flamed from the hot forge of Death 
Blasted his ycar<>; 

Judgment of God ! that flame by thee. 
When raging fierce and fearfully, 

Was quenched in tears ! 

Spain’s haughty Constable,—the true 
And gallant Master, whom wo knew 
Mo'it lo\ed of all; 

Breathe not a whisper of his pride,— 
lie on the gloomy scaffold died. 

Ignoble fall I 

^’he countless treasures of his caie, 
llis hamlets green, and cities fair, 
llib mighty power,— 

What were they all but gi icf and sham^ 
Tears and a broken heart, when came 
The pai ting hour ? 

liis other brothers, proud and high. 
Masters who in prosperity 
Might rival kings; 
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Wlio inado the bravest and the best 
The bondsmen of their high behest. 
Their underlings ; 

What was their prosperous estate, 

When high exalted and elate 
With power and pi ide ? 

What, but a transient gleam of light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its height. 
Grew dim and died ? 

( 

F!o many a dnke of royal name. 

Marquis and count of spotless fame. 
And baron biavo, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 
All those, O Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark gi avo! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms. 

In peaceful days, or war’s ahirms, 

When thou dost shew, 

O Death, thy stern and angry face. 

One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard flaunting high. 
And flag displayed; 

High battlements intrenched around. 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And palisade, 

And covered trench, secure and deep,— 
All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 
And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly. 

O World! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed! 

Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast. 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 
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Our days are covered o’er with grief. 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom; 

Left desolate of real good. 

Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears. 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 

Or dark despair; 

Midway so*many toils appear. 

That ho who lingers longest hero 
Knows most of care. 

Thy goods are bought with many a groan. 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts; 

I'leet-footud is tho approaoh of woe. 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 

And ho, the good man’s shield and shade. 
To whom all hearts their homage paid. 

As Virtue’s son,— 

Boderic Manrique,—ho whoso name 
Is written on tho scroll of i'amo, 

Spain’s champion; 

Ilis signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy,— 

Yo saw his deeds! 

Why should their praise in verse be sung ? 
The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs. 

To friends a friend;—^how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief! 

To foes how stem a foe was he! 

And to the valiant and the free 
How bravo a chief! 

What prudence with the old and wise; 
What grace in youthful gaieties; 

In all how sage! 
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Benignant to the serf and slave, 
lie showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. 

llis wa^ Octavian’a prosperous star, 

The rush of Ciesar’s conquering car 
At battle’s call; 

llis, Scipio’s virtue; his, the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannibal. 

< 

llis was a Ttajan’s goodness,—his 
A Titus’ noblo charities 
And righteous laws ; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth's just cau«e ; 

The clemency of Antonine, 

Aurelius’ countenance di^ ine, 

Finn, gentle, still; 

The eloquence of Adiian, 

And Theodosius’ love to man. 

And generous will; 

In tented field and bl Jody fray, 

An Alexander's ^ igorous sway 
And stern command; 

The faith of Constantine; ay, more, 

The fervent love Camillus bore 
llis native land. 

He left no well-filled treasury, 

He heaped no pile of riches higli. 

Nor massive plate; 

He fought the IMoor’^,—and, in their fall. 
City and tower and castled wall 
Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-fought battle-ground 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common gra^ e ; 

And there the warrior’s hand did gain 
The rents, and the long vassal train. 
That conquest gave. 
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And if, of old, his halls displayed 

The honoured and exalted grade I 

Ilis '(voi th had ^gained, I 

So, in the dark, di'>astious hour. 

Brothers and bondsmen of his power 
llis hand sustained. 

I 

After high deeds, not left untold. 

In the stern warfare, which of old 
’Twas his to share. 

Such noble leagues he made, that more 
And fairer regions than before 
llis gucidon ncrc. 

These are the records, half effaced, i 

Which, with the hand of youth, he traoed ' 

On history’s page; 

But with fresh victories ho drew 
Each fading character anew 
In his old ago. 

By his unrivalled skill, by groat 
And vctei an service to the state, 

By worth adored. 

He stood, in his high dignity. 

The proudest knight of chivalry, 

Knight of the Sword. 

Ho found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant’s gallinff chains 
And cruel power; 

But, by fierce battle aud blockade. 

Soon his own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 

By the tried valour of his hand, 

llis monarch and his native laud i 

Wore nobly served ;— 

Let Portugal repeat the story, 

And proud Castile, who shared the glory 

llis arms deserved. I 

And when so oft, for weal or woe. 

His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down ; 
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Wlion he had serrod with patriot zeal, 
Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown; 

And done such deeds of valour strong, 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all; 

Then, on Ocanna’s castled rock, 

Death at his portal came to knock, 
With sudden call,— 

I 

Paying, '* Good Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
AVith joyful mien; 

Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Fut on its armour for the fray,— 

The closing scene. 

** Since thou hast been, in battle-strife. 
So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame. 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again; 

Loud on the last stern battle-plain 
They call thy name. 

Think not the struggle that drans near 
Too terrible for man,—nor fear 
To meet the foe ; 

Nor let thy noble spirit grieve, 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On earth below. 

" A life of honour and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth,— 

’Tis but a name; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 

" The eternal life beyond the sky 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
And proud estate; 

The soul in dalliance laid,—the spirit 
Corrupt with sin,—shall not inherit 
A joy so great. 
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** But the good monk, in cloistered cell. 

Shall gain it by his book and bell. 

Ilia prayers and tears; 

And the brave knight, Avhose arm endures 
Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
Ilis standard roars. 

And thou, brave knight, whose hand has poured 
The life-blood of the Fagan horde 
O’er all the land, 

In heaven shalt thou receive, at length. 

The guerdon of thine earthly strength 
And dauntless hand. 

** Cheered onward by this promise sure. 

Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profess. 

Depart,—thy hope is certainty,— 

The third—the better life on high 
Shalt thou possess.” 

** O Death, no more, no more delay; 

My spirit longs to flee away. 

And be at rest; 

The will of Heaven my will shall be,— 

1 bow to the divine decree. 

To God’s behest. 

** My soul is ready to depart, 

No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 

The wibh on earth to linger still 
Were vain, where ’tis God’s sovereign will 
That wo shall die. 

" O Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 

** And in that form didst suffer hero 
Torment and agony and fear 
So patiently; 
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By thy redeeming grace alonOf 
And not for merits of my own. 

Oh, pardon me!" 

As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind; 

Encircled by his family, 

■W'atchcd by affection’s gentle eye 
So soft and kind; 

( 

llis soul to Him who gave it rose; 

God led it to its long repose, 

Its glorious rest! 

And, though the warriors sun has set. 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

FlIOSI THE SFAMSH OF LOPE DE VEO.V. 

Shepherd ! that with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber which encompassed me,— 
That mad’st thy crook from the accur<«cd tree 
On which thy powerful arms were stretched so long! 
Lead me to mercy's over-flowing fountains ; 

For thou my shc2)hcrd, guard, and guide shalt be; 

T will obey thy voice, and wait to sec 
Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 

Hear, Shei>herd !—thou w'ho for thy flock ai t dying. 

Oh, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 
Rejoieest at the contrite sinner's vow. 

Oh, wait!—to thee my weary soul is crying,— 

Wait for me !—Yet why ask it, when I see, 

With feet nailed to the cross, thou'rt waiting still for me 
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TO MORROW. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VPG 

Lord, what am T, that, with unceasing care. 

Thou didst seek after me,—that thou didbt wait. 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

Oh, strange delusion !—that I did not greet 
Thy blest apprJhch ; and oh, to Heaven how lost 
If iny ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 

How oft my guardian angel gently ciicd, 

** Soul, from thy casement look, and thou ‘<haU •-ee 
How he perisii‘t ‘1 to knock and wait for thee !'^ 

And oh! how often to that voice of sorrow, 

“ To-morrow wc will open,'* I replied ; 

And when the morrow came, T answered still, ** To-morrow!" 


TIIK NATlVi: LAIS'D. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE ALDANA. 

Clear fount of Light! my native land on high, 
Blight with a glory that shall never fado ! 

Mansion of truth ! without a veil or shade. 

Thy holy quiet meets the spiiit’s eye. 

1 hero dwells tho soul in its ethereal essence, 

(•a-piiig no longer for life's feeble breath ; 

But, sentineled in heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not, death. 

Telorcd country ! bani&hcd from thy shore, 

A stranger in this piison-housc of clay, 

Ihe exiled spiiit weeps and sighs for thcc ! 
Heavenward tho bright perfections I adoro 
Direct, and tho sure promise cheers tho way. 

That whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be ! 
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THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE ALDANA. 

O Lord ! that seest, from yon starry height, 
Centered in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me what once was bright! 
Eternal Sun! the warmth which thou, hast given. 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays ; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of my days. 

For ever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 
Celestial King! oh, let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an imago fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high. 

As the reflected image in a glass 

Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there. 

And owes its being to the gazer’s eye 


THE BROOK. 

Laugh of the mountain !—lyre of biid and tree ! 

Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the morn! 

The soul of April, unto whom arc born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thco ’ 

Although, whero’er thy devious current sti aj s. 

The lap of earth with gold and silver teems. 

To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 

Than golden sands, that chaim each shepherd’s gaze. 

How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 

As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 

Thy secrets scan, thy smooth round pebbles count! 

How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current! 

O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 

Thou shunn’st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount! 
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I 
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SO.NG. i 

FROM THE SPANISH OF lOPEZ MAI.DONADO. ' 

All, Love! 

Perjured, treacherous Love ! 

ISiiemy 

Of all that mankind may not rue ! 
untrue 

To him who keeps most faith with thee ! 

"Woe i*. me! 

Tho falcon ha^ the eyes of the du\ c I I 

Ah, Jijvc! 

Perjured, fuLe, treacherous Love ! 

Thy deceit*) 

tli^e us clearly to comprehend 
■\Vhithcr tend 

All thy plcasurts, all thy sweets! 

They arc cheatf>,— 

'Jliorns holow, and flowers above ! 

Ah, Lo\c, 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love! 


Jtaliau. * 

t 

I 

I 

_ I 

THE CLLKSTIAL PILOT. • 

I’llOM DANTE. rURGATORIO, II. i 

And now, behold! as at tho approach of mominj*, 

^J'hrough tho gross vapoura, klars grows fiery red, I 

Down in tho west upon the ocean floor. 

Appeared to me,—^may I again behold it 
A light along the sea, so swiftly coming. 

Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled. 
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> And when thcrcfiom I had withdrawn a little 
hlino eyes, that I might question my conductor. 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 
T knew not what of white, aiid underneath. 

Little by little, there came forth another. 

My master yet had uttered not a word, 

While the first brightness into nings unfolded; 

But, when ho clearly recognised the pilot 

lie cried aloud : “ Quick, quick, and bow the knee! 
Behold the Angel of Cod ! fold up thy hands! 

' Henceforward shalt thou see such officers ! 

I 

** See how he scorns all human arguments, 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between so dibiant shores! 

" See how he holds them, pointed straight to heaven. 

Fanning the air with the eternal pinions. 

That do not moult themselves like mortal hair!” 

I 

r 

I And then, os nearer and more near us came 
I The Bird of heaven, more glorious he appeared. 

So that the cyo could not sustain his picscnce. 

But down I cast it; and he came to shore 
, With a small vessel, gliding swift and light, 

* So that tho waters swallowed nought thereof, 

I Upon the stem stood tho Celestial Pilot! 

I Beatitude scorned written in his face ! 

* And moro than a bundled spiiits sat within, 

* In exitu Israel * out of Egypt I” 

Thus sang they all together in one voice, 

I With whatso in that Psalm is after written. 

I 

Then made ho sign of holy rood upon them, 

I Whereat all cast themselves upon the shore, 

I And he departed swiftly as he came* 


* At tbe departure of Inrael. 


I 

I 
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THE TERRESTIAL PARADISE. 

FROM DANTE. PUROATORIO^ XX\ III. 

Longing already to search in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living-green, 
Which to the 9 yeb tempered the new-born day, 

Withouten more delay I left the bank, 

Ciossiiig the level countiy slowly, slowly. 

Over the soil, that everywhere breathed fragrance. 

A gently-breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in it-^elf, smote mo upon the forehead 
No heavier blow than of a pleasant breeze. 

Whereat the tremulous branches readily 

Did all of them bow downward towards that side 

Whore its first shadow casts tho Holy Mountain : 

Yet not from their upright direction bent 
So that tho little birds upon their tops 
Should cease the practice ot their tuneful art; 

Rut, with full-throated joy, the hours of prime 
Singing received they in tho midst of foliage 
That made monotonous burden to their iliymes, 

Even as from branch to branch it gathering swells. 
Through tho pinc-forosts on the shore of'Chiassi, 
When ^Eolus unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 

Into the ancient wood so far, that I 

Could see no more the place where I had entered. 


And lo! my farther course out off a river. 

Which, towards the left hand, with its little wares. 
Rent down the grass that on its margin sprang. 
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All waters that on earth most limpid are, 

Would seem to have within themselves some mixture, 
Compared with that* which nothing doth conceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown current. 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Bay of the sun lets in, uor of the moon. 


BEATRICE 

FROM DANTE. rURG^TORlO, XXX XXXI. 

Even as the blessed, in the new covenant, 

Shall liso lip qiiirkoncd, each one from lii'^ grave. 

Wearing again the gainicnts ot the flesh. 

So, upon that celestial chariot, 

A hundred rose ad votem tanti saiti;* 

Ministers and messengers ut life eternal. 

They all were saying ; ** licncdictua qui 
And spjiteriug flowers abuic and round about, 

** ^lanibm O' date liUa 

I once beheld, at the approach of day, 

The orient sky all stained with roseate hues. 

And the other heaven with light serene adorned. 

And the sun's face uprising, overshadowed, 

•So that, by temperate influence of vapours. 

The cyo sustained his aspect for long while : 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers. 

Which from those hands angelic were thrown up. 

And down descended inside and without. 

With crown of olive o’er a snow-white veil, 

Appeared a lady, under a green mantle. 

Vested in colours of the In ing flame. 

• • • * • 

* At the TOlee of so old s mon. f Blessed is Ke who comoih. 

1 O ffl\e lilies with a liberal hand. 
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Even as the snow, among the living rafters 
Upon the back of Italy, congeals. 

Blown on and beaten by Sclavonian winds. 

And then, disboU ing, lilters through itself, 

'Whene’er the land, that loses shadow, breathes. 

Like as a taper molts before a lire, 

K\ on such I was, without a sigh or tear. 

Before the song of those whi> chime fur o\ cr 
Alter the chirffiiig of the eternal spheres , 

But, when 1 heaid in thubO sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than had they said, 

** Oh, wherefore, lady, dost thou thus conbuino him ?'* 

The ice, that was about my heart, congealed. 

To air and water ohauged, and, in my anguish. 
Through lips and eyes came guahing from my bicast. 

• « « • • 

Confubion and dibmay, together mingled, 

Poroed buch a feeble “ Yes !” out of my mouth. 

To understand it one had need of bight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when ’tis discharged. 

Too tensely drawn the bow-stiing and the bow, 

And with lObS force the arrow hits the mark; 

So I gave way under this heavy burden, 

Gubhing forth into blttor tears and sighs. 

And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its passage. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUIDO OUINICELLI. 

To noble heart Love doth for shelter fly. 

As seeks the bird the forest's leafy shade; 

Love was not felt till noble heart beat high. 

Nor before lo\e the noble heart was made. 

Soon as the sun’s broad flame 

Was formed, so soon the clear light filled the air; 

Yet was not till he came : 
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So love springs up in noble breasts, and there 
lias its appointed space. 

As heat in the bright flame finds its allotted pla,<^e. 
Kindles in noble hoart the fire of love, 

As hidden virtue in the precious stone : 

This virtue comes not from the stars above. 

Till round it the ennobling sun has shone; 

But when his powerful blaze 

lias drawn forth what was vile, the stars impart 

Strange virtue in their rays: , 

And thus when Nature doth create the heart 
Noble and pure and high. 

Like virtue from the star, love comes from woman's eye. 


Ifrfntjr. 

SPRING. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES D’oRLEANS. 
Fifteenth Century. 

Gentle Spring!—in sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy power display! 

For Winter maketh the light heart sad. 

And thou,—thou makeat the sad heart gay. 
lie sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train, 

The sleet and the snow, and the wind and the ruin ; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear. 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and trees, so old. 

Their beards of icicles and snow; 

And the rain, it raincth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low; 

And, snugly housed from the wind and weather. 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 

But the storm retires, and the sky grows oleor. 
When thy merry step draws near. 
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Winter maketh the san in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of cloud ; 
But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 
Thou tearest away the mournful shroud, 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter surly. 
Who has toiled for nought both late and early. 
Is banished afar by tho new-born year, 

When thy merry step draws near. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

Sweet babe! true portrait of thy father’s face. 

Sleep on tho bosom that thy lips have pressed! 

Sleep, little one; and clo'icly, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother’d bicast. 

Upon that tender eye, my little fi lend. 

Soft sleep shall come, that cometli not to mo! 

I watch to SCO thee, uouiish thee, defend;— 

’Tis sweet to watch for thee, alone for thee ! 

I 

Hia arms fall down; sleep rits upon his brow; I 

His eye is closed; he i>lccp<^, nor dreams of harm. ! 

Wore not his check the apple’s ruddy glow; ' 

Would you not say ho slept on Death’s cold arm f 

t 

Awake, my boy!—I trcmblo w ith afTriglit! 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought!—Unclos3 

Thiue eye but fur one moment on the light! i 

Even at tho price of thine, give mo repose ! 

Sweet error! he but slept,—T breathe again;— 

Come, gentle dreams, tho hour of sleep beguilo 

Oh! when shall ho, for whom I sigh in vain, 

Boside me watch to see thy waking smile f i 


L 
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DEATH OP ARCnBTSIIOP TURPIN. 

FBOM THE FBEKCH OF CHANSON DE ROLAND. 

The Archbishop, ivhom God loved in high degree. 

Beheld his ivounds, all bleeding fresh and free; 

And then his check more ghastly {p*cw and wan, 

And a faint shudder through liis ineinbersi ran. 

Upon the hattle-fcld his kiico was bent; 

Brave Buland saw, and to his succour went, 

Straightway his helmet from his brow unlaced ; 

And tore iho shining haubert from his breast. 

Then raising in bis arms the man of God, 

Gently ho laid him on the verdant sod. 

'* Rest, Sire,” he cried, “ for rest thy suffering needs.*’ 

The priest replied, “ Think but of warlike deed®! 

The field is ours; well may wo boa‘-t this stiife! 

But death steals on,—there is no hope of life ; 

In paradise, where the almoners live ogain, 

There arc our couches spread,—there ^hall we rest from pain. 
Sore Ibdand grieved; nor marvel I, alas! 

That thrice lie sw'ooncd upon the thick green grass. 

A^’hon he revived, with a loud \oiee ciied he, 

** O heavenly Father! Holy Saint Marie! 

"NVhy lingers death to lay me in my grave ? 

Beloved France ! how have the good and bravo 
Been torn from thee, and left thee weak and poor I'’ 

Then thoughts of Aude, his lady-love, came o'er 
His spirit, and ho whispered soft and slow, 

“ My gentle friend!—what parting full of woo I 
Never so true a liegeman shalt thou see;— 

Whate’er my fate, Christ’s benison on thee! 

Christ, who did .savo from realms of woe beneath, 

The Hebrew prophets from the second death.” 

Then to the pnla<lLns, whom well he knew, 

Ho went, and one by one un.aidcd drew 
To Turijin’s side, well skilled in ghostly lore ;— 

No heart had he to smile,—but, weeping sore. 

Ho blessed them in God's name, with faith that be 
Would soon vouoh.safe to them a glad eternity. 

The archbishop, then,—on whom God’s bension rest!-~ 
Exhausted, bowed his head upon his breast;-— 
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Ilia mouth was fall of dust and clotted gore. 

And many a wound his swollen visage boro. 

Slow boats his heart,—his panting bosom hcaros,— 
Death comes apace,—no hopo of euro relievos. 
Towards heaven ho raised his dying hands and prayed 
That God, nho for our sins was mortal made,— 

Bom of the ^ irgin,—scorned and crucified,— 

In paradise would place him by his sido. 

Then Turpin died in service of Gbarlun, 

In battle groat and cko great orison; 

’Gainst Pagan host alway strong champion;— 

God grant to him his holy beni'son ! 


UONDEL. 

FROM THE FREXen OF JEAN FROISSART. 

Lu\e, lovo, what nilt thon with this heait of mino? 

Nought see I fi\cd or sure in thee 1 
I do not know thee,—nor what deeds are thine : 
Tjovc, love, what wilt thou with this hcai t of nnre? 

Nought seo 1 fixed or sure in thco ! 

Shall I be mute, or v'ows with prayeis comhino ? 

Yo who are ble'^sed in loving, tell it me: 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 
Nought seo I permanent or suic in thee! 


FBIAR LUBIN. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CLEMENT MAROT. 

To gallop off to town post-haste. 

So oft, the times I cannot tell; 

To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced,— 
Friar Lubin will do it well. 

But a sober life to lead, 

To honour virtue, and pursue it. 
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That’s a pious, Christian deed,— 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

To mingle, ipritb a knowing smile. 

The goods of others with his own. 

And leave you without cross or pile, 
Friar Lubin stands alone. 

To say ’tis yours is all in vain. 

If once he lays his finger to it; 

For as to giving back again. 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. ' 

With flattering words and gentlo tone, 
To woo and win some guileless maid; 

Cunning pander need you none,— 

Fiiar Lubin knows the trado. 

Loud prcacheth ho sobriety. 

But as for water, doth eschew it; 

Your dog may diink it,-—^but not he; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

ENVOY. 

When an evil deed’s to do, 

Friar Lubin is stout and true; 

Glimmers a ray of goodness through it. 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 


THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLE. 

FltOM THE OAbCON OF JASAIIN. 

Onl> tho J ovilind tongve of ScotlAnd miglit 
Relipnrne this little tiugody aright, 

Ltt me attempt it with an 1 nglihh quill, 

And take, O rtader, for the deed the will. 

At the foot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Castel-Cuille, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond-tree 
In the plain below were groning white. 

This is tho song one might perceive 
On a Wednesday morn of Saint Joseph’s eve; 

“ The roads should blobsom, the roads should bloom. 
So fair a bride shall leave her homo! 
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Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay. 

So fur a biide shall pass to-dny !'* 

This old Te Deum, rustic ntes attending. 

Seemed horn tho clouds descending. 

When lo' a mciry company 
Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye. 

Each one with her attendant swain. 

Came to the cliff, all singing the same stiain, 
Uesembling there so neai unto the sky. 

Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has sent 
For their delight and our encouragement, 

Togethei blending. 

And soon descending; 

The nairow sweep 
Ot tho hill-side steep. 

They wind a-lant 

Towaid Saint Amant, 

Ihruu^h leafy alleys. 

Of vcidurous valleys, 

■\\ ith merry ^allies 
Singing their chant, 

*' The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom. 
So fair a biido shall leave her homo * 

Should blossom and bloom with gailands gay, 

So fair a biido shall pasb to-day ' * 

It IS Bapti&te and his affianced maiden. 

With gailauds ioi the bridal laden ! 

The sky was blue, w ithout one cloud of gloom, 

Ihe sun ot Maich was shining biightly. 

And to tho an the freshening wind gave lightly 
Its bieathingb of peifume 

W hen one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 

A rustle bridal, ah' how sweet it is' 

To sounds of joyous melodies. 

That touch with tcndei ne&s tho trembhng bosom, 

A band of maidens 
Caily ft clicking, 

A band of youngstcis 
Wildly lolhcking' 

Kissing, 

Caressing, 
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Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, os they dance, 

They rccreat and advance. 

Trying whoso laugh shall bo loudest and meniest; 

While the biido with loguibh eyes. 

Sporting with them, now escapes and cues: 

*• Those nho catch me 
Man ltd verily 
This ycai shall bo I” 


And all pursue with eager haste. 

And all attain what they pui sue. 

And touch her pretty apron fresh and new, 

And the linen kirtle round her waist. 

Meanwhile, whence comes it th it among 
Theso youthful maidens ficah and fair. 

So joyous with such laughing air, 

Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue f 
And yet the biido is fan and young' 

Is it Saint Joseph would to us all. 

That love, o’er-hasty, precede th a fill^ 

Oh, no! fur m udtii fiail, T troii. 

Never boro ‘^o lofty a brow! 

W^at lovcis ! they give not a single caress ' 

To see them so careless and cold to-d ly. 

These are giand jicople, one would say 
What ails Baptibto ? what giicf doth him oppress ? 


I 
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It is, that, half way up the hill, 

In yon cottage, by whose wall-^ 

Stand the cai t-houso and the stall';, 
Dwclloth the blind orphan still. 
Daughter of a vctcian old, 

And you must know, one ycai ago. 
That Margaret, the young and tender. 
Was the ullage piide and splendour. 
And Baptiste her lev cr bold 
Love, the dcctivci, them ensnared, 
For them the altar was picparcd, 

But alas! the summer's blight. 

The diead disease that none can stay. 
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The pestilence that ^ralks night. 

Took tho young biidc s *'igkt away 
All at the father s stem command was changed , 

Tlieii peace was gone, but not then loi e estranged. 

Weaned at home, cie long tho lo\cr fled, 

Hcturncd but tin co short daj s ago, 

'iho golden eh un they round him thiow, 

Ho 18 enticed, and onwaid led 
To iDarr> Angela and 3el 
I" thinking caci of JSiaigaict. 

Then suddenly a maiden ciicd, ^ 

** Anna, Ihciesa, Mai^, Kate * 

Heio comes the ciipplc Jane' ” And by a fountain’s side I 
A woman, bent and giay with 3 oars, 

Undei the mulbciry-tiees appeaia. 

And all towards hci lun, as fleet 
As had they wings upon then lect 
It 18 that Jane, the ciii} le Jane, 

Is a sooLhsa^ei, waiy and kind 
bhe tcllcth foi tunes, and none comidiin 
She piomiscs one a \illago swnn. 

Another a happy wedding-day. 

And the biide a lovely buy straightw v\ 

All comes to pass as she ai e s, 

Mie nevci deeeiics, she ncMi eiis 

But foi tins once tho Milage soei 
Wcais a countenance scveie. 

And from bene ith her e^ebiows thin and whito 
Her two eyes fl ish like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue. 

Who, like a statue, stands 111 > lew, 

Changing coloui, as well he might, • 

When the beldame wiinklcd and gray j 

Takes tho young bi ido by the h ind, 

And, with the tij) d her reedv wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth sa^ — 

« Thoughtless Angela, bew are ' 

Lest, when thou weddost this faLc bridegroom, 

Thou diggcst for thyself a tomb '** 

And "ho was silent, and the maidens fair | 

baw from each eye escape a swollen tear 
But on a little streamlet ailver-eloar, 
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What are two drops of turbid rain ? 

Saddened a moment, the bridal train 

Hesumed the dance and song again. 

The bridegroom only was pale with fear 

And down green alleys 

Of verdurous valleys, 

With merry sallies 

They sang the refrain: 

* 

** The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom. 
So fair a bride shall leave her homo ! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day !” 


And by suffering worn and weary, 

But beautiful as some fair angel yet, 

I Thus lamented Margaret, 

In her cottage lone and dreary:— 

I ** lie has arrived! arrived at last! 

Yet Jane has named him not thc&o three days pa<^t; 

Arrived! yet keeps aloof so far! 

And knows that of my night ho is the star! 

Knows that long months 1 wait alone, benighted, 

I And count the moments since ho went away ! 

' Gome! keep the promiac of that happier day, 

That I may keep the tuith to thee I plighted! 

What joy have I without thee i what delights 
Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 

Day for the othcra ever, but for me 
For ever night! for ever night! 

When he is gone, ’tis dark ! my soul is sad I 
I suffer! O my God! come, make mo glad. 

When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude; 

> Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste has blue c^es! 

I Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above; 

No more of grief! no mere of lassitude! 

Earth 1 forget,—and heaven, and all distroa<ies. 
When seated by my side my hand he presses; 

But when alone, remember all! 

‘Where is Baptiste ? ho hoars not when 1 call! 

A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 

I need some bough to twine around! 
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In pitj como! be to my suffering kind! 

True love, they say, in grief doth more abound! 

What then—when one is blind ? 

** Who knows ? perhaps T am forsaken! 

Ah! woo is me ! then bear me to my grave ! 

O God! what thoughts within me waken! 

Away! ho will return! 1 do but rave! 

IFo will return! I need not fear! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear; 
lie could not come at his own will; 

Is weary* or perhaps is ill! 

Perhaps his heart in this disguise 
Prepares me for some sweet surprise! 

Put some one comes! Though blind, my heart can see 
And that deceives mo not! "tis ho! ’tis ho!” 

And tho door ajar#! sot. 

And poor conGding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, but sightless eyes ; 

’Tis only Paul, her brother, who thus ories:— 

Angela the brido has passed! 

1 saw the wedding guests go by; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked ? 

For all arc there but you and 11 ” 

“ Angela married! and not send 
To tell her secret unto me! 

Oh, speak ! who may tho bridegroom be ?’* 

“ My sister, His Bai^tiatc, thy friend !*' 

cry tho blind girl gave, but nothing said ; 
milky whitenosb spreads upon her cheeks; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 

Descending, as her brother speaks, 

Upon her heart, that has ccubcd to beat, 

Suspends awhile its life and heat. 

She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length the bridal song again 
Brings her bock to her sorrow and pain. 

** Hark! the joyous airs are ringing! 

Sister, dost thou hear them singing ? 
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How merrily they laugh and jest! 

Would wo \»'cre hidden with tho rest! 

1 woulil don my hose of bomcopun gray. 

And my doublet of linen striped and gay ; 
Perhaps they wll come ; for they do not ned 
Till tO'Tnorrow at seven o’clock, it is said!” 

1 know it I” answered Margaret; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet, 
INlastcred again ; and its hand of ice 
Held her heart crushed, as in a vice ! 

Paul, be not sad ! ’Ti-i a holiday ; 
To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 

But leave me now for a while alone.” 

Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 
And, as he whistled along the hall. 

Entered Jane, tho ciijiided crone. 

** Holy Virgin ! what dAidfiil heat! 

I am faint, and w*oary, and out of breath ! 

But thou art cold,—art chill as death ; 

My little friend ! what ails thee, sweet?” 
Nothing! 1 heard them singing home the bride 
And, as I listened to the song, 

I thought my turn w'ould come ere hmg. 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 

To ino such joy they projdicsy; 

Thy skill shall bo ^auntcd far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 

And poor Baptiste, what safest thou ? 

It must senin long to him ; methinks i sec him now 
Jane, shuddeiing, her hand doth procs : 

” Thy love I cannot all approve; 

We must not trust too much to happiness ;— 

Go, pray to God that thou mayest lo>e him less !” 

“ The more I pray, tho more I love ! 

It is no sin, for God ii on my side 

It w'as enough ; and Jane no more replied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold; 

But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet contented air; 

Speaks of foul weather or of fair. 

At every word the maiden smiles! 

Thus tho beguiler she beguiles; 
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So that, dopartin^^ at tlio ovcning*!^ olono, 

Sho says, “ Sho may be saved! she nothing knows !’* 


Poor Jano, the cunning sorceress! 

Now that thou wouIJst, thou art no prophetess! 

This morning, in the fulness of thy heart. 

Thou wast so, far beyond thine art! 

ITT. 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating. 

And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 

Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting. 

How differently I 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed. 

The one puts on hfl^cross and crown. 

Decks with a huge bouquet her brea'it. 

And flaunting, fluttering up and down, 

Ijooks at hcr<!clf, and cannot rest. 

The other, blind, within her little room, 

Has neither crouii nor flower’s perfume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes apart. 

That in a drawer’s recess doth lie, 

And ’neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye. 
Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 

’Mid ki8<!cs ringing, 

And joyous singing. 

Forgets to say her morning prayer! 

The other, with cold drops upon her brow. 

Joins her two hands (ind kneels upon the floor. 
And whispers, as her brother opes the door, 

O God! forgive mo now 1” 

And then tho orphan, young and blind, 
Condijctcd by hor brother's hand. 

Towards tho church, through paths unscannod, 
With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 

Odours of laurel, making her faint and pale, 

Round her at times exhale. 

And in tho sky as yot no sunny ray. 

But brumal vapours gray. 
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Kpar that castlo, fair to ace. 

Crowded with Foulptwrca old in every part, 

Marvels uf nature and of art, 

And proud of its name of high degree, 

A little chapel, almost bare, 

At the base of the rock is builded there; 

All glorious that it lifts aloof, 

Above each jealous cottnge-roof, 

Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales. 

And its blackened steeple high in air, 

Round whioh the osprey soreams^and sails. 

** Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by!” 

Thus Margaret said. “ Where are we ? wo Obccud !** 

“ Yes; scest thou not our journey’s end ? 
nearest not the osprey from the belfry cry ? 

The hideous bird, that briif^ ill-luck, we knun ! 

Dost thou remember when our father said. 

The night we u atched beside his bed, 

* O daughter, I am weak and low; i 

Take care of Paul; I feel that I am dying :* , 

And thou, and ho, and I, all fell to crying ? 

^'hen on the roof the osprey screamed aloud ; [ 

And hero they brought our father in his shroud. i 

Theic is his grave ; there stands the cross we set: 

\\ hy dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret ? 

Gome in ! The bride will be here soon: ^ 

Thou trcmblest I O iny God ! thou art going to swoon I 

* 

,She could no more,—the blind giil, weak and weary ! 

A ^oice seemed crying from that grave so droaiy, 

** WTiat wouldsst thou do, my daughter ?”—and -he stavti d | 
And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hcoi’tcd ; I 

But Paul, impatient, urges ever moro 
Ilor stops tonards the open door; 

And when beneath her feet the unliaiqiy ma d 
CruMics the laurel near the hou«o immortal, 

And with her head, as Paul talks on again, 

Toutlifs tho crown of filigrano 4 
Suspended from tho low-arclicd portal. 

No more rc'-tiaiucd, no more afiaid, 

S'ho u alks, as for a feast an ayed ; 

And in the ancient ehapcl's sombre night 
, They both arc lost to sight. 
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At length the bell. 

With booming sound. 

Sends forth, resounding round. 

Its hymeneal peal o'er rock and down the dcll. 

It is broad day, with sunshine and with rain ; 

And yet the guests delay not long, 

For soon arrives the bridal train. 

And with it brings the village throng. 

In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal gay. 

For lo! Jlapfiiste on this triumphant day. 

Mute as an idiot, sad as yoster-morning. 

Thinks only of the beldame’s words of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis; 

To be a biide is all! The pretty lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whisper, 

“ How beautiful! hoin^eautiful she is !’* 

But she must calm that giddy head. 

For already the moss is said; 

At the holy table stands the priest; 

The wedding-ring is blest; Ba])tibto receives it; 

Ere on the linger of the bride he leaves it. 

He must iironounco one word at least 1 

’Tis spoken ; and sudden at tho groomsman's bide, 

’Tis ho !” a well-known voice has cried. 

And while the wedding guests all hold their breath. 

Opes the confessional, and tho blind girl, sec ! 

“ Baxitisto,” bho said, ** since thou hast wished my death, 
As holy water bo my blood for thee !'* 

And calmly in tho air a knife suspended ! 

Doubtless her guardian angel near attended. 

For anguibh did its work so well, 

That, ere tho fatal stroke descended. 

Lifeless bhe fell! 

At eve, instead of bridal verse. 

The De prqfurulis filled the air ; 

Decked with ftowers a simple hearse 
To tho churchyard forth they bear; 

Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go; 

Nowhere was a smile that day. 

No, ah no! for each one seemed to say: 
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Tho roads should mourn and be veiled in gloom. 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home! 

Should mourn and should weep, ah, wcll>awa 7 1 
So fair a oorpse shall pass to-day!" 


A CHRISTMAS CAROIf 

FBOM THE NOBX BOUEGUIGNON DE GUI BAEdZAI. 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass tho minstrel throngs; 

Hark! they pla^o swee^ 

On their hautboys, Christmas songs ! 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes; 

Loud the glecmon sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

Shepherds at the grange, 

Where the Babe was bom. 

Sang, with many a change, 

Christmas carols until morn. 

Let us by tho fire , 

Ever higher 

Sing them till tho night expire! 

These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet; 

While tho rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet 
Lot us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
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Kuns in frigid colls 
At this holy tide. 

For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have triod. 
Lot us by tho hro 
Ever higher 

Sing them till tho night expire! 

Washerwomen old, 

To the sound they beat, 

S’tig by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 

Lot us by tho fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

Who by tho fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 

But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 

Lot us by tho fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 


DUKE WILLIAM AT ROUEN. 

FROM THE ROMAN DU ROU. 

Then Duke William was right sorrowful, and strength and power 
had none, 

For he thought that in the battle he should well-nigh stand alone; 

lie know not who would fight for him, or who would prove a foe: 

** Why should wo linger here,” quoth he, ** I into France will go.** 

Then said Boten ,—** Duke William, thou hast sjioke a coward's 
word; 

What! fly away at onoe, ere thou hast wielded lance or sword ? 

Think’st thou I e’er will see thee fly ? Thou talk'st quite child¬ 
ishly, 

Summon thy men, prepare for fight, and have good heart in thee. 

Perjured thy foomen are, and they shall surely vanquished be !*' 
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** Boten,” said William, how can T prepare me for the fight ? 
Rioulf can bring four well-armed men for every single wight 
I can command;—I sure shall die, if I against him go.” 

<* That thou’rt a coward,” said Boton, “ Saint h'riar well doth 
know; 

But, by the faith which firm I hold to the Son of God, I say. 
Whoe’er should do as thou, deserves sound beating in the fray; 
For thou wilt neither arm nor fight, but only run away.” 

" Mcrcie!” cried William, See ye not how Rioulf me sieges hero. 
And my perjured knights arc all with him; must it not cost mo 
dear ? • 

And they all hate me unto death, and round encompass me; 

I never can, by my soul I swear, dtivc them from this countrie; 

1 must forsake it, and to Franco right speedily I’ll fleo.” ' 
Then spake Bemart ,—" Duke, know this well, wo will not folloAV 
thee. 

Too much of ill these men have wrought, but a day will surely 
come 

For payment, and well pay them well. When erst wo loft our 
home 

In Denmark, and to this land came, wo gained it by our might. 
But thou to arm thee art afraid, and dnr’bt not wage the fight, 
QOf then, to France, enjoy thyself, a wretched caitiff wight; 

No love of honest praise hast thou, no prayer will e'er avail thee. 
O wicked one! why shouldst thou fear that God will over fail 
thee ? 

Rollo, like bold and hardy chief, this land by his good SAvord won. 
And thou wouldst do even as he did. Avert thou indeed his son ?” 
“ Bemart,” said William, " well, methinks, thou hast reviled mo. 
Offence enow to me hast given, enow of villainye; 

•But thou shalt see mo bear myself even as a man right wode. 
Whoe’er will come and fight with mo shall swear my will is good. 
** Boten, good friend,” said ho, Bemart, now list to me, 1 pray. 
No longer hold me evil one, nor coward from this day; 

Call my men unto tho battle-field; I pledge my word, and know 
That henceforth for the strife of swords, ye shall not find me 
slow.” 

Then all did rush to arms, and all with equal spirit came. 

And fiilly armed, thrice haughtily defiance did proclaim 
To Rioulf and his vassals, who the challenge heard AAith glee, 
And flung it back to William, who returned it joyfully. 

Full harnessed was he now, and toward his foemen blithe ho ran, 
** God be our aid” ho shouted, and rushed on like a giant man. 

Ye never saw such heavy blows as Duke William gave that day, 
For when the sword was in his grasp, scant need of leech had they 
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Who felt iba edge; and vain were lanco and brand ’gainst him, I 
trow, 

For when Duke William struck them down, joy had they never 
moc. 

Twas blithe to see how he boro himself like a wild bull, ’mid the 
fight. 

And drove his focmen left and right, all flying ^\ith sore afTright, 
For truly he did pay them off, and with a right good will. 

Now when Rioulf saw his vassals there, lying all cold and still 
Upon the field, while William’s men boldly maintained their 
ground • 

lie seized his good steed’s bridle rein, and madly turned him 
round 

Arfd stayed not to prick and spur, till near a wood he drew ; 
Then, fearing that Duko William’s men did even yet pur-suo, 

ITis liawbork, lance, and trusty sword away he glally threw. 
That more swiftly he might speed along; but though he was not 
caught, 

•Scarce better fate that gallant fight unto bold Rioulf brought, 
For there he died, heart broke, I ween, with f>hamc and inieklo woe 
And his corpse was after in the Seine (do not all that story know f) 
Found floating on the rising tide. So the victiwy was wchi, 

And far and wide was tho story spread of the deeds the Duke 
had done. 


RICHARD’S ESCAPE. 


I'ROM THE ROMAN DU ROU. 

And now, fair Sir,” said Osmont, I pray you sickness feign. 
And keep your bed, nor cat, nor drink, but, as in bitter pain. 
Groan loudly, sigh, and moan, and then at last, as near your end. 
Pray that a priest, to housel yo, the king at least may send; 

And bear yo warily in all, for I do trust that yo 
By God’s aid, oven yet shall ’scape from this captivity.” 

“ This will I do,” said Richard, even as ye counsel mo.” 

And well did Richard act the part that Osmont taught. 

He kepi his bed, nor ate, nor drank, and thus so low was brought, 
Tliat hi.s flesh was soft and sallow, his visage deadly pale, 
b’or so well acted he his part, that all thought his life must fail; 
But when King Tiouis heard of it, his woo was scant, I trow. 

For he thought Duke Richard's heritage to his eldest son would go. 
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Then Osmont made loud sorrowi and mourned and wept full sore. 

Alas, Sire Richard ! ono so mild and courteous, never more 
Shall we behold!—Ay, *twas alone for thy goodly heritage 
That Louis snatched thco from thy friends, and at such tender 
ago 

A captive doomed thco.—O, his hate but from thy lands arose! 
Alas! that our rich Normandie should make so many foes!— 
Oh, what will Bcmart say, who watched thy tender infancy,— 
That thou hero shouldst die, not in the town of thy nativity ? 

O God ! look down, for only thou our failing hope can raise! 
Thou knowest how well beloved ho was, how n| jrthy of all praise 
And honour, too ! O, tliero was none ever beloved as he !'* 

Now when tho warders hoard O'sinont mourning so bitterly. 

They doubted not that Richard then upon his death-bed lay;' 
And others thought so, too, and each did to the other say, 

'fhat Richard's spirit certainly was pasbing swift away. 

Now it came to pass that night tho King at supi)cr sat, 

And they who guarded Richard most carelo'«'-ly of lato 
Kept watch and ward, for well they thought he was so weak and 
low. 

That, save unto his burial, abroad ho ne’er would go; 

For how could he live long who never spoke, or tasted food ? 

And wherefore else should Osmont weep and be so sad of mood ? 
That when good Osmoiit saw the watch right from tho door de¬ 
part, 

Ills steed he caused jdight to be, in readiness to start; 

Then he hastened to Duke Richard’s bed, and bade him swift up¬ 
rise; 

Then in a truss of rushes green hides him from prying eyes, 

And binds and cords tho bundle well; bids his menyc mount and 
ride; 

In a churchman’s gown ho wraps himself, nor heeds what may 
betide. 

So Richard’s safe; then last of ail, ho follows his menye 
Tho night was dark, and that was well, for no need of light had ho. 
Soon as outside the walls they came, Duke Riohard they unbound, 
And brought to him as gallant steed as ever stepped on ground; 
Right glad was he to mount, I ween, right glad were they also. 
And off they sat, and spurred well, for they had far to go. 

O, when Bake Biehard seised tho rein, a joyful one was he! 

But, whether he rode fast or no, yo need not ask of me. 
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• THE GRAVE. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast boi n. 

For thee was a mould meant 
Ere thou of mother earnest. 
Eut it is not mado ready, 

Not its depth measured. 

Nor is it seen 
llow long it shall bo. 

Now I bring thee 
Where thou shalt bo; 

Now I shall measure thee. 
And the mould afterwards. 

Thy house is not 
Highly timbered. 

It is unhigh and low; 

When thou art therein. 

The hool-ways are low, 

The side-uays unhigh. 

The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh. 

So thou shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold. 

Dimly and dark. 

Doorless Is that house. 

And dark it is within; 

There thou art fast detained. 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house. 
And grim within to dwell. 
There thou shalt dwell. 

And worms shall divido thee. 
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Thus thou art laid, 

And leavest thy friends; 

Thou hast no friend 
Who will come to thee. 

Who will ever see 

How that house plcasoth thee, 

"Who will ever open 

Tho door for thee. 

And descend after thee ; 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see. < 


BEOWULF’S EXPEDITION TO HEORT. 


Thus then, much care-worn, 
The son of Ilcalfdcn 
Sorrowed cvermoro, 

Nor might the prudent hero 
Ills noob avert. 

The war was too hard. 

Too loath and longsome. 
That oil the people came. 
Dire wrath and grim, 

Of night-woes the worst. 

This from home heard 
Higelac’s Thane, 

Good among tlie Goths, 
Grendel’s deeds. 

He was of mankind 
In might the strongest. 

At that day 
Of this life. 

Noble and stalwarth. 

He bade him a sea-ship, 

A goodly one, prepare. 

Quoth he, the war-king. 

Over the swan’s road. 

Seek ho would 
Tho mighty monarch. 

Since he wanted men. 

For him that journey 
His prudent fellows 
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Straight made ready, 

Those that loved him. 

They excited their souls. 

The omen they beheld. 

Had the good-man 
Of the Gothic pcoide 
Champions chosen, 

Of those that keenest 
lie might find. 

Some fifteen men. 

The seorwood sv^ught lie. 

'1 he wamor showed, 

{^ca-crafty man! 

The land-marks, 

And first went forth. 

The ship was on the waves, 
lloat under the cliffs. 

The barons ready 
’J’o the pi’ow mounted 
The streams they whirled 
The sea against the sands. 

The chieftains boro 
On the naked breast 
Bright ornaments, 

"NVar-gear, Goth-liko. 

The men shoved off. 

Men on their willing way. 

The bounded wood. 

Then went over the seorwaves. 
Hurried by the wind, 

The ship with foamy neck. 

Most like a sea-fowl. 

Till about one hour 
Of the second day 
The curved prow 
Had passed onward, 

So that the sailors 
The land saw. 

The shore-cliffs shining. 
Mountains steep, 

And broad searnoses. 

Then was the sea-sailing 
Of the Earl at an end. 

Then up speedily 
The Weather people 
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On tho li.nd wont, 

The sca-bark moored. 

Their mail-sarks shook. 

Their war-weeds. 

(lod thanked they, 

That to them the seorjonmey 
Easy had been. 

Then from tho wall behold 
Tho warden of tho fcJcyldings, 

} [e who tho sea-cliffs 
Had in his keeping, * 

Bear o’er tho balks 
Tho bright shields, 

Tho war-weapons speedily. 
Him tho doubt disturbed 
In his mind’s thought. 

What those men might be. 

Wont then to the shore. 

On his steed riding, 

The Thane of Hrothgar. 
Befortf tho host lie shook 
His warden’s staff in hand 
In measured words demanded ; 

What men are ye 
War-gear wearing. 

Host in harness. 

Who thus tho brown keel 
Over tho wateivstroet 
Leading come 
Hither over tho sea ? 

I these boundaries 
As shore-warden hold; 

That in the land of the Danes 
Nothing loathsome 
With a shipHirew 
goathe us might. . . 

Ne’er saw I mightier 
Earl upon earth 
Than is your own, 

Hero in harness. 

Not seldom this warrior 
Is in weapons distinguished; 
Never his beauty belies him. 
His peerless countenance! 

Now would I fain 
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Your origin knoWf 

Ere JO forth 

As false spies 

Into the land of the Danes 

Farther fare. 

Now, jc dwellers afar off! 

Ye sailors of the sea t 
Liston to m j 
One-fold thought. 

Quickest is best 
To make known 
Whenoe jour coming maj be.** 


THE SOUL’S COMPLAINT AGAINST THE BODY. 

Much it behoveth 
Each ono of mortals. 

That ho his soul's journoj 
In himself pondor. 

How deep it inaj be. 

When Death cometh. 

The bonds he breaketh 
Bj which united 
Were bodj and soul. 

Long it is thenceforth 
Ero the soul taketh 
From God himself 
Its woo or its weal; 

As in the world ort>t. 

Even in its oarth-vcssol. 

It wrought before. 


The soul shall oomo 
Wailing with loud voice. 
After a so'nnight. 

The soul, to find 
The bodj 

That it erst dwelt in;— 
Three hundred winters: 
Unless ere that worketh 
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The Eternal Lord, 

The Almighty God, 

The end of the world. 

Grieth then, so oarc>wom. 

With cold utterance. 

And speaketh grimly. 

The ghost to the dust: 

" Dry dust! thou dreary one! 

How little didbt thou labour for me! 
In the foulness of earth 
Thou all wearest away 
Like to the loam ! 

Little didst thou think 
How thy soul's journey 
AVould be thereafter. 

When from tho body 
It should be led forth," 




KING CHRISTIAN. 

A NATIONAL SONG OF DENB1 ARK—FROM TllC DANISH OF 

JOHANNES EVALD. 

King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke ; 

His sword was hammering «o fast. 

Through Gothic helm and brain it parsed; 

Then sank each hostile hulk and mast. 

In mist and bmoko. 

“ Fly !” shouted they, “ fly he who can ! 

Who braves of Denmaik’s Christian 
The stroke V* 

Nils Juel gave hood to the tempest's roar. 

Now is tho hour! 

He hoisted his blood>rcd flag once more. 

And smote upon the foe full sore. 
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And shouted loud, through the tempest’s roar, 
Nour is the hour!” 

“ Fly!” shouted they, " for shelter fly! 

Of Denmark's Juel ivho can defy 
The power!” 

North Sea! a glimpse of Wessel rent 
Thy murky sky! 

Then champions to thine arms were sent; 

Terror and Death glared where he went; 

From th^ waves was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky sky! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordenskiol’, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul. 

And fly! 

Path of the Dane to fame and might! 
Dark-rolling wave! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight. 

Goes to meet danger with despite. 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 
Daik-rolling wave! 

And amid pleabures and alarms. 

And war and victory, be thine arms 
My grave! 


THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

Sir Or rrr ho rideth over the plain. 

Full seven miles broad and bcven miles wide. 
But never, ah, never can meet with the man 
A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hill side 
A knight full well equipped ; 

His steed was black, his helm uas barred; 

He was riding at lull speed. 

He wore upon his spurs 
Twelve little golden birds; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a clang, 

And there sat all the birds and sang. 
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lie wore upon his mail 
Twelve little golden wheels; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blow, 

And round and round the wheels they flow. 

Ho wore before his breast 
A lanoe that was poised in rest; 

And it was sharper than diamond-stone. 

It made Sir Olufs heart to groan. 

He wore upon his holm 
A wreath of ruddy gold; 

And that gave him tlie Maidens Three, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the knight eftsoon 
If ho were come from heaven down; 

" Art thou Christ of heaven ?” quoth he, 

** So will 1 yield mo unto thee!” 

" I am not Christ the great. 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet; 

I am an unknown knight. 

Three modest maidens have me bedight.** 

" Art thou a knight elected. 

And have throe maidens thee bedight ? 

So shalt thou ride a tilt this day. 

For all the maidens* honour 

The first tilt they together rode. 

They put their steeds to the tost; 

Tho second tilt they together rode, 

They proved their manhood best. 

Tho third tilt they together rode. 

Neither of them would yield; 

The fourth tilt they together rode. 

They both fell on tho field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 

And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the maidens in the high tower. 

The youngest sorrows till death. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

FROM THE DANISH OF JENS BAGOES1 N. 

There was a time when I was very small, 

When my whole frame was but an ell in height; 

Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall. 

And therefofo I recall it with delight. 

I sported in my tender mothcr*s arms. 

And rode o-horschock on best father's knee ; 

Alike were sorrows, passions, and alarms. 

And gold, and Greek, and love, unknown to me. 

Then seemed to mo this world far less in size, 
Likewise it seemed to me less nicked far; 

Like points in heaven, 1 saw' the stars arise, 

And longed for wings that 1 might catch a star. 

I raw the moon behind the i'llaud fade. 

And thought, ** O, were I on that island there, 

I could find out of what the moon is made, 

rind out how large it is, how round, how fair!” 

Wondering, I saw God's sun, through western f>kic«i, 
Sink in the occan’b golden lap at night. 

And yet upon tho morrow early rise, 

And paint the ea'itcm heaven with crimson light! 

And thought of God, tho gracious Heavenly Father, 
Who mado me, and th.at lovely sun on high, 

And all tho'se pearls of heaven thick-strung together. 
Dropped, clustering, from his hand o’er all the sky. 

With childish reverence, my young lips did say 
Q'he prayer my pious mother taught to me: 

O gentle God ! O, lot me strive alway 
Still to bo wise, and good, and follow thee !*’ 

So prayed I for my father and my mother. 

And for my sister, and for all the town ; 

The king I knew not, and tho beggar-brother, 

Who, bent with age, wont sighing up and down. 
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Th^ perished, the blithe days of boyhood perished 
And all the gladness, all the peaco I knew! 

Now have I but their memory, fondly cheribhed 
God! may I never, never lose that too! 




THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FRAOME^T or A MODERN BALLAD. 

There sat one day in quiet. 

By an alehouse on the Rhino, 

Four hale and hearty fellows. 

And drank the precious wine. 

The landlord’s daughter filled their cups. 
Around the rustic board; 

Then sat they all so calm and still. 

And spake not one rude word. 

But when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 
** Long live the Swabian land! 

" The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.” 

“ Ha!” cried a Saxon, laughing, 

And dashed his beard with wine; 

I had rather live in Lapland, 

Than that Swabian land of thine I 

" The goodliest land on all this earth. 

It is the Saxon land! 

There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand !” 
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------- - - - -_ I 

** Hold your tongues, both Swabian and Saxon!” 

A bold Bohemian cries; 

“ If there’s a heaven upon this earth. 

In Bohemia it lies! 

" There the tailor blows the flute. 

And the cobbler blows the horn. 

And the miner blows the bugle 
Over mountain-gorge and bourn.” 

* * * • 

And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her liaud. 

And said, “ Ye may no more contend,— 

There lies the happiest land!” 


THE WAVE. 

FROM THC GERMAN OF TIEDOE. 

** WiiiinER, thou tuibid wavo ? 
Whither, with so much haste, 

As if a thief wert thou ?” 

“ I am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin’s dust; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea’s immensity. 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.” 
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THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KLOPSTOCK. 

How they so softly rest, 

All, all the holy dead, 

Unto whoso dwclling-plnco 
Now doth my soul draw near i 
How they so softly rc"t 
All in their silent graves, 

Deep to corruption 
Slowly doun-sinking! 

And they no longer weep, 

Here, where complaint is still! 
And they no longer feel. 

Here, where all gladness flies! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o’orshadowed 
Until the Angel 
Calls them, they slumber! 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MUILLR 

“ The rivers rush into the sea, 

By castle and town they go ; 

The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpet*! blow. 

The clouds arc passing far and high, 

We little birds in them play; 

Aod every thing that can sing and fly 
Goes with us, and far away. 

" I greet thee, bonny boat! Whither or whence. 
With thy fluttering golden band ?” 

** I greet thee, little bird! To the wide sea 
1 haste from the narrow lend. 
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Full and swollen is every saU; 

I see no longer a hill, 

1 have trusted all to the sounding gale. 
And it will not let mo stand still. 

** And wilt thou, little bird, go with us ? 
Thou majst stand on the mainmast toll. 
For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.”— 

** I need rfdt and seek not company, 

Bonny boat, I can sing all alone; 

For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 
Bonny boat, 1 have wings of my own. 


“ High over the sails, high over the mast, 
ho shall gciinbay these joys ? 

When thy moriy compauions are still, at last. 
Thou shalt hear the sound of my voice. 


“ Who neither may rcot, nor listen may, 
God bless them every one ! 

I dai t away, in the bi ight blue day, 
xVnd the gulden fields of the sun. 


“ Thus do I sing my weary son^ 

"W here\ or the four winds bW 
And this same song, my whole life long, 
Keither poet nor printer may know.’ 




WHITHER? 

1 ROM THE GERMAN OF MULI.ER. 

I HEARD a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing. 

So fresh and wondrous clear. 

1 know not what came o'er me. 

Nor who the counsel gavo ; 

But I must hasten downward. 

All with my pilgrim-stave; 
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Downward, and ever farther. 

And ever the brook beside; 

And ever fresher murmured. 

And over elearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say 9 

Thou hast, with thy soft Inurmur, 
Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur 9 * 

That can no murmur be ! 

'Tis the water-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my fnend, lot them murmur, 
And wander merrily near; 

The wheels of a mill aro going 
In every brooklet clear. 


K ma 


BEWARE! 


I KNOW K midden fair to see. 

Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware ! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee ! 


She has two eyes, so soft and brown. 
Take care! 

She gives a side-glance and looks down. 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee! 

And she has hair of a golden hue. 

Take care! 

And what she says, it is not true. 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee! 
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She has a bosom as white as snow, 

Take caro! 

She knows how much it is best to show, 
Bowaro! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee. 

She gives thee a garland woven fair. 
Take care! 

It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear, 
Bccrare! beware! 

Trust her not} 

Stxo is fooling thee ! 


SONG OF THE BELL. 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 

When the bridal party 
To tbo church doth hie ! 

Bell! thou soundest solemnly. 

When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie ! 

Boll! thou soundest merril^; 

Tollcst thou at evening. 

Bed-time draweth nigh! 

Bell! thou soundest mournfully; 

. Tollcst thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by! 

Say! how canst thou mourn ? 

How canst thou I’cjoico ? 

Thou art but metal dull! 

And 3’et all our sorrowings. 

And all our rejoicings. 

Thou dost feel them all! 

God hath wonders many, 

Which wo cannot fathom. 

Placed within thy form! 

'When the heart is sinking. 

Thou alone canst raise it. 
Trembling in the storm ! 
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Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook boside; 

And ever fresher murmured. 

And ever clearer, tho tide. 

Is this the way 1 was going ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say f 

Thou hast, with thy soft Snurmur, 
Murmured my senses away. 

WThat do I say of a murmur ? ' 

That can no murmur be ! 

'Tis the water-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur. 
And wander merrily near; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 


% 
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BEWARE! 


I KNOW ff maiden fair to seo. 

Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be. 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee! 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown. 
Take care! 

She gives a side-glance and looks down. 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee! 

And she has hair of a golden hue. 

Take care! 

And what she says, it is not tru^ 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee! 
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She has a bosom as white as snow. 

Take care! 

She knows how much it is best to show, 
Bowaro! beware! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooliug thee. 

She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care! 

It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear, 
JJeavaro! beware! 

Trust her not} 

She is fooling thee! 


SONG OF THE BELL. 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 

When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie ! 

Boll! thou soundest solemnly. 

When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie! ^ 

Bell! thou soundest merril^; 

Tollest thou at evening, 
Bed-tiino draweth nigh! 

Bell! thou Skoundcst mournfully ; 
m Tcllcst thou the bitter 
Farting hath gone by I 

Say! how canst thou mourn ? 

How caiist thou icjoicc ? 

Thou art but metal dull! 

And > et all our sorrowings. 

And all our rejoicings. 

Thou dost feel them all! 

God hath wonders many. 

Which we cannot fathom. 

Placed within thy form! 

When the heart is sinking. 

Thou alone canst raiso it. 
Trembling in the storm ! 
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THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

lEOM THE GEEMAN OF UHLANH. 

** Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
j That Castle by the Sea ? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. i 

** And fain it u’oiild stoop downward 
I To the mirmr’d wave below; 

I And fain it would soar upward 

I In the evening’s crimson glow.'* 

1 “ Well have I seen that castle. 

That CasHo by the Sea, 

And tho moon above it i'taijding, 

I And the mist ri:»e solcuiuly.” 

I “ Tho winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime ? 

I Didst thou he^, from those lofty ehamborji, 

I Tho haip tjmd tho miustrers rhyme 

** Tho winds .and tho waves of ocean, 

They rc&lcd quietly; 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 

' And tears came to mine eye.” 

I • 

“ And sawest thou on the turrets 
The king and his royal bride ! 
j And tlto wave of their crimson mantles? 

I And the golden crown of pride ? 

I « Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A beautuous maiden there ? 

Resplendent as tho morning sun. 

Beaming with golden hair ?’* 

I 

“ Well saw I the ancient*parents. 

Without the crown of ptido; 

They were moving slow, in woods of woe^ 
i No maiden was by their side !” 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLANO. 

TwaS Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 

When woods and fields put off all sadness. 

Thus btfgan the king and spake: 

“ So from the halls 
Of ancient Ilofburg’s walls, 

A luxuriant spring shall break.” 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 

Wave the crimson banners proudly. 

From balcony the king looked on ; 

In the play of spears. 

Full all the cavaliers. 

Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 

To the bariicr of the fight, 

Rude at last a sable knight. 

Sir Knight! yonr name and scutcheon, say!” 
" Should I speak it here. 

Ye would stand aghast with fear; 

I am a prince of mighty sway 1” 

When ho rodo into the liots, 

Tho arch of heaven grew black with mists. 

And tho castlo ’gau to rock. 

At tho first blow 
Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 

Hardly rises from tho shock. 

Fipo and viol call the dances. 

Torch-light through the high halls glances 
Waves a mighty shadow in ; 

With manner bland 
Doth ask the maiden’s hand. 

Doth with her tho dance begin; 

Danced in sable iron sark. 

Danced a measure weird and dark. 
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Coldly clasped her limbs around. 

From breast and nair 
Do^m fall from her the fair 
Flowrets faded to the ground. 

To the sumptnous banquet came 
Every knight and every dame. 

*Twizt son and daughter aJl distraught. 
With mournful mind 
The ancient king reclined. 

Gazed at thorn in silent thought. * 

Pale the children both did look. 

But the guest a beakor took; 

'* Golden ^vino u'ill make you whole !’* 
The children drank, 

Gave many a courteous thank; 

Oh, that draught was very cool!” 

Each the father’s breoi't embraces. 

Son and daughter; and their faocs 
Colourless grew utterly. 

Whiehever way 

Looks the fear-struck father gray 
He beholds his children die. 

« Woo! tho blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth; 

Take me, too, the joyless father!” 

Spake the grim guest. 

From his hollow, cavernous breast; 

** Roses in the spring I gather!” 


BLESSED ARE THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SIMON DACH. 

O, HOW blest are you whos6 toils are ended! 
Who, through death have unto God ascended! 
Ye have arisen 

From tho cares which keep us still in prison. 
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Wo are still as in a dungeon living. 

Still oppress’d with sorrow and misgiving; 

Our undertakings 

Aro but toils, and troubles, and heart-breakings. 

Yo, meanwhile, are in your chambers sleeping, 
Quiet, and set free from all our weeping; 

No cross nor trial 

llinders your enjoyments with demal. 

Christ has ^iped away your tears for ever; 

Ye have that for which wo still endeavour. 

To you are chanted 

Songs which yet no mortal car have haunted. 

Ah! who would not, then, depart with gladness. 
To inherit heaven for earthly sadness ? 

Who here would languish 

Longer in bewailing and in anguish ? 

Come, O Christ, and loose the chains that bind us! 
Lead us forth, and cast this world behind us; 

With thee, the Anointed, 

b'inds the soul its joy and rest appointed. 


THE TWO LOCKS OP HAIR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF PFIZER. 

A YOUTH, light-hearted and content, 

I wander through the world ; 

Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent. 
And straight again is furled. 

Yet oft I dream that once a wifo 
0 

Close in my heart was locked, 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 

G 

I wake! Away that dream,—away! 

Too long did it remain ! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 
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The end lies ever in mj thought; 

To a grave so cold and docp 
The mother beautiful vras brought; 

Then dropt the child a&leop. 

But now the dream is wholly o’er, 

I bathe mine eyes and see ; 

And wander through the world once more^ 
A youth so light and free. 

Two looks,—and they are wondrous fair,^ 
Left me that vision mild; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 

The blond is from the child. 

And when 1 see that lock of gold, 

. Pale grows the cveiting-rcd; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 

1 wish that I ero dead. 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALTS. 

Into the Silent Land! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather. 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh, thither, 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Land! 

To you, yo boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning-vibions 
Of beauteous souls! The future’s pledge and band! 
Who in life’s battle firm doth stand. 

Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted. 
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JSeokons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed. 

Into the silent land! 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

* 

I ROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

Of Edenhall the youthful lord 
llida sound the festal trumpet’s call; 

He rises at the banquet board. 

And cries, ’mid the drunken revellers all, 

" Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall!” 

The butler hears the words with pain. 

The house’s oldest seneschal. 

Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking-glass of crystal tall; 

They call it the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then said the lord, “ This glass to praise. 
Fill with red wine from Portugal!” 

The gray-beard with trembling hand obeys 
A purple light shines over all. 

It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the lord, and waves it light, 
This glass of flashing crystal toll. 

Gave to my sires the fountain-sprite; 

Rlio wrote in it If this glass doth faUj 
Farewell then, 0 Luck of FdenhaU i 

“ ’Twas right a goblet the fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall! 

Deep draughts drink we right willingly; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 

Kling ! klang! to the Luck of Edenhall! 

“ First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 
Like to the song of a nightingale; 

Then, like the roar of a torrent wild; 
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Then mutters at last like the thunder’s fall. 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

“ For its keeper takes a race of might. 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall; 

It has lasted longer than is right; 

Kling! klang!—with a harder blow than all 
Will 1 try the Luck of EdenhaU!” 

As the goblet ringing flies a^art. 

Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall; , 

And through the rift the wild flames start; 
The guests in du&t are scattered all. 

With the breaking Luck of Edenhall! 

In storms the foe, with fire and sword; 
lie in the night had scaled th^ wall. 

Slain by the sword lies the youthful lord, 
But holds in his hands the crystal tall. 

The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 

On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 

The gray-beard in the desert hall, 
lie seeks his lord’s burnt skeleton, 
lie seeks in the dismal ruin’s fall 
The shards of tl^ Luck of Edenhall. 

« The stone wall,” saith ho, “ doth all aside, 
Down must the stately columns fall; 

Glass is this earth's luck and pride ; 

In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall.” 


THE HEMLOCK TREE. 

0 HEMLOCK tree! O hemlock tree! how faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time. 

But in the winter’s frost and rime 1 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree ! how faithful are thy branches! 
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O maiden fair! O maiden fair! how faithless'ia thy bosom! 

To love me in prosperity, 

And leave mo in adversity! 

O maiden fair! O maiden fair! how faithless is thy bosom I 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example! 
So long as summer laughs, she sings. 

But in the autumn spreads her wings. 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example ! 

The meadow brooiiy the meadow brook, is mirror of thy falsehood! 
It flows so long os falls the rain. 

In drought its springs soon dry again. 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of thy falsehood! 


ANNIE OF THARAW. 

FROM THE LOW GERMAN OF SIMON DACH. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old. 

She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart onco d||Eun 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good. 

Thou, O my soul, my flesh and my blood! 

Then come the mild weather, come sleet or oome snow, 

'VVe will stand by each other, however it blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standoth so straight and so tall. 

The more the hail beats, and the more the rains full,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong, 
Through crosses, through sorrows, through manifold wrong. 


Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land whore the sun is scarce known,-^ 
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Through foresta 111 follow, and where the sea flows. 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun. 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whate’er I have bidden thee, thou hast obeyed. 

Whatever forbidden, thou hast not gainsaid. 

ITow in the turmoil of life can love stand. 

Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and one hand I 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife; 

Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw such is not our love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove 

Whato’er my desire is, in thine may be seen ; 

1 am king of the household, and thou ait its queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my heartswcclcst ro^t. 

That makes of us twain but one soul in one 

This turns to a heaven the hut whero we dwell, 

While wrangling soon changes a home to a Ik 11 


THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL DOOR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings arc standing 
The cathedral-door aboi e; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who hath soothed my soul with loi o. 


In his mantle,—^wound about him. 

As their robes the sowers wind,— 
Bore he swallows and their fledglings, 
Flowers and weeds of eveiy kind. 
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And so stands he calm and childlike^ 

High in wind and tempest wild; 

Oh, wore I like him exalted, 

I would be like him, a child I * 

And my songs,—green leaves and blossoms^ 
To the doors of heaven would bear. 

Calling, even in storm and tempest. 

Round me still these birds of air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm. 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and blooding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken. 

Secs he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

• 

Stained with blood and never tiring. 

With its beak it doth not cease. 

From the cross ’twould free the Saviour* 
Its Creator’s Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness : 

" Blest be thou of all the good 1 
Bear as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rood 

And that bird is called the crossbill; 

Covered all with blood so clear. 

In the groves of pino it singeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 
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THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

The soa hath its pearls. 

The heayen hath its stars; 

Bat my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its loye. i 

Groat are the sea and the heaven; 

Yet greater is my heart. 

And fairer than pearls and stars 
Plashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 

Come unto my great heart; 

My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 
Are melting away with love ! 


POEfflC APHORISMS. 

FROM THE &1N^G] DICIITE OF ritTIDRICH YON EOGAU. 
Seventeenth Centnry. 


MO^ET. 

'Whoreunto is money good ^ 

Who has it not wants hardihood. 

Who has it has much trouble and care. 
Who once has had it has despair. 

THE nrST MEDICIM'S. 

Joy and temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s no^e 

SIN. 

Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein. 
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Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 

God-like is it all sin to leave. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man is; 

For the former seeth no man, and the latter no man sees. 

LAW OF LIFE. 

( 

Live I, so live 1, 

To my Lord heartily, 

To my prince faithfully, 

To my neighbour honestly. 

Die I, so die I. 


CREEDS. 

Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistio, all theso creeds and doctrines three 
Extant are; but still the doubt is, where Christianity may bo. 

THE RESTLESS HEART. 

A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round; 

If they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves bo 
ground. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom lovo was like a fire, and warmth and comfort it bespoke ; 
But, alas! it now is quenched, and only bites us, like the smoke. 

ART AND TACT. 

Intelligence and oourteby not always are combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. I 

RETRIBUTION. j 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly 
small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds 
ho all. 

TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch’s fire, 
lla! how soon they all aro silont! Thus truth silences the liar. 

RHYMES. 

If perhaps these rhymes of mine should sound not well in strangers* 
ears. 

They have only to bethink them that it happens so with theirs; 
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For so long as wordsj liko mortals, call a fatherland their own. 
They will be most highly valaod where they are best and longest 
known. 




SONS. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF OIL VICLNTE. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden. 

Awake, and open thy door: 

*Tis the break of day, and we must away. 

O’er meadow, and mount, and moor 

Walt not to find thy slippers. 

But eome with thy naked feet: 

We shall have to pass through the dowy grassy 
And waters wide and fleet. 






MISCELLANEOUS, 


EXCELSIOR. 

• 

The BhadoB of night were falling fast. 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore *mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior! 

His brow was sad; his oyo beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior! 

" Try not the Pass!” the old man said, 

“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!’’ 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior I 

” O stay !’* the maiden said, “ and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !’* 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 

But still he answered, with a sigh. 
Excelsior! 

" Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch I 
Beware the awfiil avalanche !*’ 

This was the peasant’s last good night! 

A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior 1 
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At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior! 

. A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow, was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner, with the strange device. 
Excelsior! 

I 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice foil, like a fcdling star. 
Excelsior! 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Unoeb a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate’er he can. 

And looks the whole world in the face. 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear hiS bellows blow; 

You oan hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 
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And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a thrashing-floor. 

lie goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among hiti boys; 

He hears the parson pray and proacli, 

He Jiears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rcgoico. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice* 
Singing in Paradise! 

11c needs must think of her once more. 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling,—^rejoicing,—sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Hach morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it clo^^o; 

Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forgo of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


ENDYMION. 


The rising moon has hid the stars 
Her level rays, like golden bars. 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 
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And direr irhite the river gleame, 

Aa if Diana, In her dreams, 

Had dropt her silver how 
Upon the meadows low. 

On each a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss, 

'When, sleeping in the grove. 

He dreamed not of her love. 

Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Lovo gives itself, hut is not bought; 

Nor voice, nor sound heirays 
Its deep, impassioned gazot 

It comes,—the heautiful, the free. 

The crown of all humanity,— 

In silenco and alone. 

To seek the elected one. 

It lifts the houghs, whose shadows deep 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul's sleep. 

And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him, who slumbering lies. 

O, weary hearts! O, slumbering eyes! 

O, drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain. 

Ye shall bo loved again! 

No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknown, 
Rosponds unto his own. 

• 

Responds,—as if, with unseen wings. 

An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers, in its song, 

“ Where hast thou stayed so long ?’* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

Vo hajr F <jaroB en loa nldon do Antano .—Spanish 

The sun is bright, the air is olcar. 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the statclj elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring. 

• 

So bluo yon winding rivor flows. 

It seems an outlet from the sky. 

Where, waiting till the west wind blows. 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new;—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest. 

And even the nest beneath the eaves;— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest! 

All things rejoice in youth and love. 

The fulness of their first delight! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melling tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime. 

For 0! it is not always May! 

E^joy the Spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest; 

For time will teach thee soon the truth. 
There are no birds in last year’s nest.* 


THE RAINY LAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dork and dreary. 
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My life is oold, and dai;k, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My tbonghta still cling to the mouldering Pi^t, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dork and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and di^eaiy. 


GOD'S ACRE. 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phra^ie, nliich calls 
The burial ground God’s Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its nails. 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 

God’s Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed, that they ha>e garnered in their hcui ts. 
Their bread of life; alas! no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all bo cast, 

In the sure faith that wo shall ribc again, 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’i: blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and giain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom. 

In tfie fair gardens of that second birth; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 

With that of flowers which never bloomed on oarUi 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod. 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 

This is the fleld and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow! 
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TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

Riven! that in silonoo windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 

Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea! 

Four long years of mingled feeling. 

Half in rest and half in strife, 

I have seen thy whters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life 

Thou hast taught me. Silent River! 
Many a lesson, deep and long; 

Thou hast been a generous giver, 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 

I have watched thy current glide. 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and bnghter, 

When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 

And leap onward with thy stream. 

Not for this alone I love thee. 

Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee. 
And thy waters disappear. 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee. 
And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this!—thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 
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Friends Trith joj my soul remembers! 

IIov like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart! 

*Tis for this, thou silent river! 

That my spirit leans to thee; 

Thou hast been a generous giver. 

Take this idle song from mo. 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 

Filled is Life’s goblet to the brim; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim. 

And chant a melancholy hymn 

With solemn voice and slow. 

No purple flowers, no garlands green. 
Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen. 

Nor maddening draughts of Ifippoorene, 
Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with curious art. 

Is filled with waters, that upstart. 

When the deep fountains of the heart. 
By strong convulsions rent apart. 

Are running all to waste— 

And as it mantling passes round. 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned. 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned. 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers. 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers. 

And in an earlier age than ours. 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers. 
Lost vision to restore. 
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It gave new strength, and fearless mood; 

And gladiators, fierce and rude. 

Mingled it in their daily food; 

And he who battled and subdued, 

The wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press 
The leaves that ^re it bitterness. 

Nor prize the ooloured water less, 

For in thy darkness and distress 

]^^w light and strength they give. 

And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
ilow bitter are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may overflow. 

Ho has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for light; 

Through all that dark and desperate fight. 

The blackness of that noonday night. 

He asked but the return of sight. 

To sec his foonian’s face. 

Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Bo, too, for light,—for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight o^oarc, 

That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O suffering, sad humanity! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery. 

Longing, and yet afraid to die. 

Patient, though sorely tried! 

I pledge you in this cup of grief. 

Where floats the fanners bitter leaf! 

The Battle of our Life is brief. 

The alarm,—the struggle,—the relief,— 

Then sleep we ude by side. 
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BLIND BARTIMEUS. 

Blind Bortimeus at the gates 
Of Jexioho in darkness waits; 

He hears the crowd;—he hears a breath 
Saj, *' It is Christ of Nazareth !** 

And calls in tones of agony, 
ikiwSv fit/* 

The thronging multitudes increase; 

Blind Bartimeus hold thj peace! 

But still, above the noisy crowd. 

The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud ; 

Until they say, *' He calloth thee 

iytifui' va 

Then saith the Chii&t, as silent stands 
The crowd, ** What wilt thou at my hands f** 
And ho replies, ** O give me light! 

Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight!” 

And Jesus answers,’’T stst'I | 

*H trirrts fov fitraxi vi / 

Ye that have eyes, and cannot see. 

In darkness and in misery. 

Recall those mighty Yoices Three, 

Ixinriv /At / 
tyupaut Siretyt t 
'U TflffTis ffifftixi fft! 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes. 
In whose orb a shadow lies. 

Like the dusk in evening skies! 


* /ctMi aMraM aw—Teaus, hav* inorey oa me. 

t laorift •yati’olpileiMi aa —Be of good eomfort, rise, bo calleth thoob 
) fbj way. Ut jiiatM aea aaaolra aa—Thy fhlth bath made the* 

Whole. 
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Thou whose looks outshine the Ban, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one. 

As the braided streamlets run! 

Standing with reiuotant feet. 

Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 

Gazing, with a timid glance. 

On the brooklet's swift advance. 

On the ri^«er's broad expanse! 

Deep and still that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem. 

As the river of a dream. 

Then, why pause with indecision, 

\V hen bright angels, in thy vision. 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ¥ 

Seost thou shadows sailing by, 

As the dove with staitled eye. 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

ITearest thou voices on the shore. 

That our oars perceive no more, 
Deafened by tho cataract’s roar ? 

O, thou child of many prayers! 

Life hath quicksands,—Life hath snares: 
Care and age come unawares! 

Like the swell of some sweet tune. 
Morning rises into noon. 

May glides onwaid into Juno. 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered;— 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 
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Bear a lily in thy hand; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart, the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

O that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds, that cannot heal. 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart. 

For a smile of God thou art. 


TUE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o'er the 
town. 

As the summer mom was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood. 
And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widow¬ 
hood. 


Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and 
vapours gray. 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape 

lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here and 
there. 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished, ghost-like, 
into air. 


Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour. 
But I heard a heart ef iron beating in the ancient tower. 
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From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and 
high; 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than 
the sky. 

Then, most musioal and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melancholy 
chimes. 

Like the poalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in the 
choir; 

And the great bell tolled among them*, like the chanting of a 
friar. 

Visions of the day departed, shadowy phantoms filled roy brain ; 

They who lived in history only seemed to walk the earth again; 

All the Foresters of Flanders,—mighty Baldwin Bras do For, 

Lydenck du Bucq and Crossy, Philip, Guy do Dampiorro. 

1 beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those days of old; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece 
of Gold; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants, with deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations; mure than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke slept with the 
queen. 

And the armed guard around them, and ilic sword unsheathed 
between. 

I behold the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold. 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the While IToods moving west. 

Saw great Artevolde viotonous scale the CKilden Dragon's nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all tho land with ten'or | 
smote: 

And again the loud alarum sounded from tho tocsin's throat: 
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T31 tlie bell of Ghent responded o*or lagoon and dyko of sand, 

** I am Roland! I am Roland! there is victory in the land V* 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city's roar 
Chased the phantoms 1 had summoned back into their gra\ es 
once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes; and, before I was aware, 
liO! the shadow of the Belfiry crossed tho sun-illumined square. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

This is tho place. Stand still, my steed. 

Let me review the scene. 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present hero unite 
Beneath Time's flowing tide. 

Like footprints hidden by a brook. 

But seen on either side. 

Here runs the highway to tho town; 

There the green lane descends. 

Through uhich I walked to church with thee 
O gentlest of my friends! 

Tho shadow of the lindon-treos 
Lay moving on tho grass ; 

Between them and the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dross was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they; 

One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with mo that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet. 

The clover-blossoms in the gross 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 
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" Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting oarca. 

Of earth and folly bom !’* 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet SabbatlT mom. 

Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam. 

Like tho celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 

And eve^and anon the wind. 

Sweet-scented with the hay. 

Turned o’er the hymn-book's flattering leaves 
That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon. 

Yet it scorned not so to me; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 

And still I thought of thee. 

Long was tho prayer ho uttered, 

Yot it seemed not so to mo; 

For in my heart I prayed with him. 

And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas! tho place seems changed; 
Thou art no longer here : 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, dcop-rooted in my heart. 
Like pine-trees dark and high. 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh. 

This memory brightens o’er the past. 

As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs. 

Shines on a distant fleld. 
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THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD, 

This is tbe Arsenal. From floor to ceiling. 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages irith strange alarms. 

f 

Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys 1 

llV'hat loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 

I hoar even now the infinite fierce chorus. 

The cries of agony, the endless groan. 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 

In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer. 
Through Gimbrio forest roars the Norseman's song. 

And loud, amid the univer'^al clamour, 

O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

1 heard tho Florentine, n ho from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their tcoeallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skiji; 

Tho tumult of each sacked and burning village; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 

The soldiers* revels in the midi<t of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in bcleagiiei cd 'towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder. 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And over and anon, in tones of thunder, 

Tho diapason of tho cannonade. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant noises 
With such accursed instruments as these. 

Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonics ? 
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Were half the power that filb the world with terror. 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and oourts. 

Given to redeem the human ipind from error. 

There were no need of arsenals nor forts: 

The warrior’s name would bo a name abhorred! 

And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then oease! 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once moie the voiuo of Lkiist say, “ Peace !” 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great oigan shakes the skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals. 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow lands i 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, < 
stands. j 

I 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song. 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round 
them throng: 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 

Had thoir dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old; 

And thy bravo and thrifty burghers boasted, in thoir uncouth 
rhyme, 

That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every 
cUmo. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, | 

Stands the mighty linden, planted by Queen Cunigunde’s hand: | 
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On the square the oriel window, where in old heroio days 
Sat the poet Melchior, singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world of Art,— 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common 
mart; 

And above cathedral dooxwways, saints and bishops carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrin d his holy dust. 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age their 
trust; 

In the church of saintod Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare. 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains^ rising through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was BtUl religion, with a simple, reverent heart 
Lived and laboured Albrecht DUror, the Evangelist of Art; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand. 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 

Emigravit* is the inscription on the tombstone whore he lies; 
Dead ho is not,—^but departed,—for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair. 
That he once has trod its pavement, that ho once has breathed 
its air! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and 
dismal lanes. 

Walked of yore the Master singers, chanting rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to the friendly guild, 
Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows 
build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove ho too the mystic rhyme. 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s chime; 

i 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makos the flowers of 
poesy bloom 

In the fmrge’s dost and oinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

e He hsa departed. 
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Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet, laiureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios song and 
laughed. 

But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above the door; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s song. 

As tho old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard white 
and long. 

And at night the ewart mechanic comes to drown his cark and 
care, 

Quaffing ale from pewtor tankards, in the master’s antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 

Wave those mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler- 
bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer, from a region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in^ thought his 
careless lay: 

Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of the soil. 

The nobility of labour,—^the long pedigree of toil. 


THE NORMAN BARON. 

*■ Dans Im noinento de la Tie ott la reflexion deTient plus ealme et plue proflonde, 
oO IMntdrAt et I'aTarlee patient molne haut que la raison, dans les instants da 
chagrin domestlque, de malodle, et do pdrll do mort, lea nobles se repentirent da 
poBsdder des serfs, comme d’une chose pou agrSable S Dleu, qui avalt crM tone lea 
honunea S aon Image,**—THixaaT t Conquite d» r^ngleterr*. 

a 

In his chamber, weak and dying. 

Was the Norman baron lying. 

Loud, without, the tempest thundered^ 

And the castle-turret shook. 
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In this fight was Death the gainer. 

Spite of vassal and retainer. 

And the lands his sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voico repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster 
I From the missal on his knee; 

I 

And, amid the tempest pealing, ^ 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 
Bells, that fiom the neighbouring klostor, 

I Rang for the Nativity. 

I . In the hall, the serf and vassal 

I Held, that night, their Chri<;tma3 wns<«ni] ; 

I Many a carol, old and saintly, 

I Sang the minsticls and the waits. 

And so loud these Sa\on glecmen 
I Sung to slaves the song<) of freemen, 

I That the stoim was heard but faintlv, 

^ Knocking at the castle-gates 

Till at length the lays they ihanted 
Reached the chamber tenor-haunted, 
here the monk with accents holy, 

W hispered at the baron’b eai. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 

As ho paused awhile and listened. 

And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

1 

^ Wassail for the kingly stranger. 

Bom and cradled in a manger! 

King, like David, priest, like Aaron, 
Christ is bom to set us free !*' 

• 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the easement painted. 

And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 

Ik ** Miserere Domine!” 
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In that hoar of deep oontritioUf 
Ho beheld, with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion. 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit wore banished. 
Reason spake more loud than passion. 

And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every Vjjissal of his banner. 

Every serf born to his manor. 

All these wronged and wretclied creaturesi, 
iiy his hand wore freed again. 

And as on the sacred miscal 
lie recorded thoir di&iui^.^al. 

Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, “ Amen !’’ 

Many ecnturics have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent s sculptured portal. 
Mingling with the common dust: 

Bao me good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 

Brighter glows and gleams immortal* 
Uncon-tumed by moth or rust. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful ia the rain ! 

After the dust and heat. 

In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narro^v lane. 

How beautiful is the rain! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing sponft S 
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Across the window pane 
It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide 
'With a muddy tide. 

Like a rirer down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 

At tho twisted brooks; 

lie can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; i 

Ills fevered brain 

Grows calm again. 

And ho breathes a blessing on tho rain. 

From tho neighbouring school 
Como tho boys. 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 
fcSail their mimic fleets, 

Till tho treacherous pool 
Engulphs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In tho country, on oveiy side. 

Where far and wide 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide^ 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and tho drier giain 
How welcome is tho rain ! 


In the fhrrowed land 

Tho toilsome and patient oxen stand; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale. 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soQ. 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 
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Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees. 

The farmer sees 

Ilia pastures and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

To the numbeiloss beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 
That he secs therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these. 

The poet secs! 

He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showeiy rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

Ho can behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told,— 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulphs profound. 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done. 

On the bridge of colours seven 
Climbing up onoc more to heaven 
Opposite the sotting sun. 

Thus the Seer 
With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear. 

In the perpetual round of strange. 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, firom death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth. 
Till glimpses more sublime 
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Of things, unseen before. 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Taming for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


THE OCCULTATION OF Ol^TON. 

I SAW, as in a dieam sublime, , 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’er East and West its beam impended 
And day, with all its hours of light. 

Was slowly sinking out of sight. 

While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld. 

In that bright vision 1 beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

1 saw, with its celestial keys, i 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, i 

The Samian's great Julian lyre, ' 

Rising through all its sevenfold bar^, I 

From earth unto the fixed stars. ' 

And through the dewy atmosphere, | 

Not only could I see, but hear. 

Its wondious and haimonious strings. 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 

From Dian's circle light and near. 

Onward to vaster and wider rings, 

Where, chanting through his beard of snows, 

Majestio, mournful Saturn goes. 

And down the sunless realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 

Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march. 

And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 

Sirius was rising in the oast; 

And, slow, ascending one by one, 

‘Xhe kindling constellations shone. 
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Begirt idth many a blasdng star. 

Stood tho great giant Algebar, 

Orion, hunter of the beast! 

Ilia sword hung gloaming by his side. 
And, on his arm, tho lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint; 

Yet beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving ou hor way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard tho voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon tho hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars 
That wero to prove her strength, and tiy 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace. 

And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 

She reached the station of Orion. 

Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 

And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down foil tho red skin of the lion 
Into tho river at his feet. 

Ilis mighty club no longer beat 
Tho forehead of the bull; but ho 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 

When, blindtd by Cl'hiopion, 
llo sought the blacksmith at his forge. 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge. 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 


Then, through the silence overhead. 

An angel with a trumpet said, 

« For evermore, for evermore. 

The reign of violence is o’er!” 

And, like an instrument that flings 
muaio on another's strings, 

The trumpet of tho angel cast 
Upon tho heavenly lyre its blast. 

And on from sphere to sphere the word* 
Re-echoed down the burning chords,— 

“ For evermore, for evermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er 
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THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks t^ere striking the hour. 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 

Behind the dark church tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me. 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

♦ %. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay. 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to hit and bear thorn away; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them. 
Rose the belated tide. 

And, streaming into the moonlight. 

The Boa-woed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er mo, 

That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, O how often. 

In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bndge at midnight. 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 

How often, O how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 
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For my heart was hot and restless. 
And my life was full of care. 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen firom me. 

It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river. 

On ils bridge with wooden piers. 

Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Gomes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men. 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 

1 see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro. 

The young heart hot and restless. 

And the old subdued and slow! 

And for over and for ever, 

As long as the river flows. 

As long as the heart has passions. 

As long as life has woes; 

The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear. 

As the symbol of love in heaven. 

And its wavering image hero. 


TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the mighty Omawhaws; 
Gloomy and dark, as the driving cloud, whose name thou host 
taken! 

Wrapt in the scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk through the city's 
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Narrow and populous street&i, as once by tbo margin of rivers 
Stalked those birds unknowui that have left us only their foot¬ 
prints f 

IVhat, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the foot¬ 
prints?' 

ITow canst thou walk in these streets, who hast trod the green 
turf of the prairies ? 

How const thou breathe in this lur, who hast breathed the sweet 
air of the mountains ? 

Ah! *tis vain that with lordly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of dislike in return, and question these walls and these 
pavements, ' 

Claiming the soil for thy hunting gi’ounds, while down-trodden 
millions 

Starve in the garrets of Europo, and cry from it^ caverns that 
they, too, 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division! 
Hack, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the W'abash! 
There as a monarch thou rcignest. In autumn the leaves of the 
maple 

Fave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in ■uimmor 
Fine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of their 
branches. 

There thou art strong and groat, a hero, a tamer of horses! 

There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of the Elk-horn, 
Or by the roar of the Running-Water, or where tho Omawhaw 
Galls thee, and leaps through tho wild ravine liko a brave of the 
Blackfeet! 

Hark! what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainous 
deserts! 

Is it the cry of tho Foxes and Crows, or the mighty 'Behemoth, 
Who, unharmed, on his tusks oi>oo caught tlic bolts of tho thunder. 
And now lurks in hii> lair to destroy the race of the red man ? 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the Crows and tho Fo\es; 
Far more fatal to theo and thy race than the tread of Behemoth. 
Lo! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri's 
Merciless current! and yonder, afar on the ])rairies, the camp-fires 
Gleam through tho night; and tho cloud of dust in the gray of 
tho daybreak 

Marks not the buffalo's track, nor tho Mandan's dexterous horse¬ 
race ; 

It is a caravan, whitening the desert where ducll tlic Camanchos! 
Ha! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, like tho blast of 
the east wind, 

Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of thy wigwams! 
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In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish oity. 

As the evening shades descended. 
Low and loud and sweetly blended. 
Low at times and loud at times, 
Changftig like a poet’s rhymes. 
Rang the bcaatifhl wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor. 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
‘When the wrangling bells had ended 
Slowly struck the clock eleven. 

And, from out the silent heaven. 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere. 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher, home reluming. 

By the street lamps faintly burning. 
For a moment woke the echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those ma^e numbers. 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision. 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 

And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes. 
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All his rhymes and roundelays, 

Ilis oonceits, and songs, and ditties. 

From the belfry of his brsdn. 

Scattered downward, though in rain. 

On the roofs and stones of cities! 

For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear. 

And by day men go their ways. 

Hearing the music as they pass. 

But deeming it no more, alas ! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 

Yet perchance a sleepless wight. 

Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life, 

'When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife. 

May listen with a calm delight 
To the poet’s melodies. 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song. 

Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the ohimo and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing. 

And wakes, and finds his slumberous eyes 
W^et with most delicious tears. 

Thus dreamed I, as'-by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Flour>do-£14, 

Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, thiough the night. 
Rang their changes from the Lolfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 


I 


TO A CHILD. 

Dbab child! how radiant on thy mother’s knee^ 
With merry-making eyes and jocund jsmiles, 

^ Thou gasest at the painted tiles. 

Whose figures grace. 

With many a grotesque form and fime, 
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The ancient chimney of thy nursezy! 

The lady with the gay macaw, 

The dancing-girl, the grave bashaw. 

With bearded lip and chin; 

And, loaning idly o’er hia gate. 

Beneath the imperial fan of state. 

The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 
Thou shakost in thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its silver bells. 

Making *a merry tunc ! 

Thousands of years in Indian seas 
That coral grew by slow degrees, 

UutU some deadly and wild montoon 
Dashed it on Coromandel’s sand! 

Those silver bells 
Beposed of yore, 

As shapeless ore. 

Far-down in the deep-sunken wells 
Of darksome mines. 

In some obscure and sunless place. 

Beneath huge Chimborazo’s bnie, 

Or steep Potosi’s mountain pines! 

And thus for thee, O little child, 

Through many a danger and escape, 

The tall ships passed the stormy cape; 

For thee in foreign lands remote. 

Beneath a burning tropic clime. 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat. 

Himself as swift and wild. 

In falling, clutched the frail arbute. 

The fibres of whobo shallow root. 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid. 

The buried treasures of the miser. Time. 

But, lo! thy door is loft ajar! 

Thou hearost footsteps from afar! 

And, at the sound. 

Thou turnest round 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

Like one, who, in a foreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

Some source of wonder and surprise! 
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And, restlesalyj impatiently. 

Thou strivest, stnigglest, to be free. 

The four walls of thy nar&ory 
Are now like prison walls to thee. 

No more thy mother’s smiles. 

No more thy painted tiles. 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor. 

That won thy little boating heart before ; 

Thou strugglost for the open door. 

Through those once solitary halls 
Thy pattering footstep falls. 

The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
With the joy of thy young heart. 

O'er the light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 

t 

From the sombre background of memory start. 

Once, ah, once, within those nails. 

One whom memory olt recalls i 

The Father of this country dwelt. ) 

And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The Area of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down those echoing stairs, 

Heavy with the weight of cares. 

Sounded his majestio tread; 

Yes, within this very room 
Sat ho in those hours of gloom. 

Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee ? 

Out, out, into the open air! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Ihou oarest little, how or where. 

I see thee eager at thy play. 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree. 

With checks as round and red as they; 

An d now among the yellow stalks. 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants. 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks. 

The tnoks of thy small carriage wheels I traco: 

And see at every turn how they cflaoe 
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Whole villages of sand-roofed tents. 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 

Of wandering and nomadio tribes of ants. 

Ah ! cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 
These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm! 

Wliat! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 
And voidb more beautiful than poet’s books. 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows. 

Thou oomest back to parley with repose! 

This rustic scat in the old apple-tree, 
ith its o'er-hanging golden canopy 
Of leaves illumined with autumnal hues, 

And shining nith the argent light of dews, 

Shall for a season bo our jdace of rest. 

Beneath us, like an oriole’s pendent nest. 

From which the laughing birds have taken wing. 
By thoo abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 
Droam-liko the waters of the river gleam; 

A sailless vessel drops adown the stream. 

And like it, to a sea as wide and deep, 

Thou driftest gently down the tides of sleep. 

O child! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed. 

Like a celestial benison ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand. 

And with thy little hand 

Thou openesb the mysterious gate 

Into the fhture’s undiscovered land. 

I see its valves expand, 

As at the touch of Fate! 

Into those realms of love and hate. 

Into that darkness blank and drear. 

By some prophetic feeling taught, 

I launch the bold, adventurous thought. 

Freighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams, 

In caverns unexplored and dark. 

Men sometime launch a fragile bark. 

Laden with flickering fire. 
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And watch its swift-receding beams. 
Until at length they disappear. 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of foar or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope! 

Like the now moon thy life appears; 

A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into night 
The shadowy disk of future years ! 

And yet upon its outer rim, ^ 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, ' 
And scarcely visible to us here. 

Bounds and completes the perfect sphere 
A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration. 

Of the great world of light, that lies 
Behind all human destinies. 

Ah! if thy fate, with anguish fraught. 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
AVith the hot tears and sweat of toil— 

To struggle with imperious thought. 
Until the overburdened brain. 

Weary with labour, faint with pain. 

Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power,— 
Bemcmber, in that perilous hour. 

When most af9icted and oppressed. 

From labour there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps awail^ 

Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the labourer’s side; 

With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along. 

Of the groat army of the poor. 

O’er desert sand, o’er dangerous moor. 
Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility; 

As great I’ythagoras of yore, 

Standing beside the blacksmith’s door, 
And hearing the hammers as they smote 
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The anvils Mrith a different note. 

Stole from the varying tones, that hung 
Vibrant on every iron tongue, 

Tho secret of tho sounding wire, i 

And formed tho f>evcn>choided lyre. i 

Enough! I will not play the Seor; 

I will no longer strive to ope 
The mystic volume, whore appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 

And Fear, tho pursuivant of Hope — 

Thy destiny remains untold; 

For, like Aceste’s shaft of old. 

The swift thought kindles as it flies, j 

And burns to ashes in tho skies. 


CURFEW. 


T. 

Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 

Tho Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 

Cover tho embers. 

And put out tho light; 

Toil comes with tho morning. 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows. 

And quenched is tho firo; 

Sound fades into silence,— 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers, 

No sound in the hall! 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 
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The book is oompletod, 

And closed, like the day; 

And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies 
Forgotten they lie; 

Like coals in the ashos, 

They darken and die. 

Song rinks into silence, ' 
The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall * 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 


L’ENVOI. 

Te voices, that arose 
After the Evening’s close, 

And whispered to my restless heart repose! 
Go, breathe it in the oar 
Of all who donbt and fear, 

And say to them, " Bo of good cheer.” 

Yo sounds, so low and calm. 

That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel's psalm ! 

Go, mingle yet onoe more 

¥^th the perpetual roar 

Of the pine forest, dark and hoar! 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 

But speaking from death’s frost. 

Like fieiy tongues at Pentecost! 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps, 

Amid the chills and damps 

Of the vast plain where death encamps! 




SEAWEED. 


When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-^ind of the equinox, 

Landwaad in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Leaden with seaweed from the rock 

From Bermuda’s reefs; from edges 
Of sunken-ledges. 

In some far-off, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing. 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries. 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 

And fiom wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main; 

Till in sheltered coves and reaches 
Of sandy beaches. 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rooky fastness. 

In its vastness. 

Floats some fragment of a song: 


From the far-off isles enchanted. 
Heaven has planted 
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With the goldon fruit of Truth; 

From the flashing surf, whoso Tisiun 
Gleams elysian 
In tho tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and tho Endeavour 
That for ever 

Wrestles with tho tides of Fate; 

From the wreck of Hopes farnscattered, 
Tempe«t-shatlercd, 

Floating waste and desolate;— ^ 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting. 

On the shifting 
Curroiits of tho restless heart; 

Till at length in books recorded, 

They like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an oaglo in his flight. ^ 

I see the lights of tho village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist. 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me. 
That my soul cannot resist: 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles (he rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
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Not from the grand old masters. 
Not from the bards sublime. 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeavour; 
And to-night 1 long for rest. 


Read frdkn some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart. 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Wlio, through long days of labour. 
And nights devoid of case. 

Still hoard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 



And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the ihymo of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall bo filled with music 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like tho Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending. 

The night is descending; 

The marsh is frozen, 

Tho river dead. 
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Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village-windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow rcoommoncos; 

The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o’er the plain; 

While through the meadow<*t 
Like fearful shadows. 

Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is poaling. 

And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell; 

Shadows are trailingj 
My heart is bewailing 
Afld toiling within 
Like a funeral bell. 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 

Welcome, my old fiiend. 

Welcome to a foreign fireside. 

While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungratefiil world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee. 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First I met thee. 

• 

There are marks of age. 

There are thumb-marks on thy margin. 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudefy 
At the alehouse. 
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Soiled and dull thou art; 

Yellow are thy time-worm pages. 

As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets. 

As these leUvcs with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 

Days departed, half-forgotten, 

When in dreamy youth 1 wandered 
By the Baltic,— 

When I paused to hoar 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
Tn the twilight. 

Thou reoallcst bards. 

Who in solitary chambers. 

And with hearts by passion wasted. 
Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy northern winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

Tn his bleak ancestral Iceland, 

Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 


Once Prince Frederick's Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus 1 
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Peasants in the Jeld, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean. 

Students, tradesmen, pale meohanios. 
All have sung tho|a. 

Thou hast been their friend; 

They, alas, have left thee friendless! 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallow build ■ 

In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys. 
So thy twittering songs shall nestlo 
In my bosom,— 

Quiet, close, and warm, 

Sheltered from all molestation, 

And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWETD. 

VoOKLWEiD tho Minnesinger, 

When he left ibis world of ours. 

Laid his body in the cloister. 

Under Wiirtzburg’s minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest; 

They should feed tho birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest; 

Saying, “ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay tho lessons 
They have taught so well and long.” 

Thus tho bard of love departed; 

And, fulfilling his desire. 

On his .tomb tho birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 
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Day by day, o’er tower and turret 
In fool weather and in fair. 

Day by day, in vaster numbers. 

Hooked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all tho place. 

On the pavement, on the tombstone. 

On the poet’s sculptured face, 

04ibe cross-bars of each window. 

On thf lintel of each door. 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard hod fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols. 

Sang their lauds on every side; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 

Murmured, “ Why this waste of food ? 
Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 

Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 

From the walls and woodland nests, 
When the minster bells rang noontide. 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with cries discordant. 
Clamorous round tho Gothic spire. 
Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones. 

And tradition only tolls us 
Whore repose the poet’s bones. 

But around the vast cathedral. 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 
fitill the birds repeat the legend. 

And the name of Yogolweid. 
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DRINEINQ SONG. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE FITC^|pt. 

Come, old Mend, sit down and lilien! 
From the pitcher, placed between us, 

IFow the waters laugh and glisten 
Ill the head of old Silenus! 

Old Silenus, bloated, drunken, 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs; 

On his breast his head is sunken, 

Yaoantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus follow; 

Ivy orowns that brow supernal 

As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Round about him fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses; 

'Wild from Naxian groves, or Zanto’s 
'Vineyards, sing delirious versos. 

Thus he won, through all the nations. 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as trophies and oblations, 

Vines for banners, ploughs for armour. 

Judged by no o’or-zealous rigour, 

Much this mystio throng expresses. 

Baoohus was the type of vigour. 

And Silenus of excesses. 


These are anoiont ethnio revels 
Of a faith long since forsaken; 
Now the Satyrs, changed to devils. 
Frighten mortals wine o’ertaken. 
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Now to rivulets from mountains 
Point the rods of fortune-tellers; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains,— 
Not in flasks, and casks, and ocllars. 

Cladius, though he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards filled with Hhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Etch Redi, though he chanted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Nov'er drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallios. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 

Wreathed about with classic fables ; 

Nc’or Faleriiian thi’cw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus’ tables. 

Como, old friend, sit down and listen! 

As it passes thus between us. 

How its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old iSilenus! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


“ I.V'tcrnitfi rat une pendule^ dont lo balaneicr dlt et redlt sans cease cea dcua 
mots uniloinciit, dana le alleiicu dea tombeaux t * Tov^om a J jainuis! Jamaia I toup 
Joursl'”—Jxcctuxa ItaiuxiaE. 

Somewhat back from the village-street 
Stands tho old-fashioned country-seat. 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 

And from its station in tho ball 
An ancient time-pieoo says to all,-^ 

“ For ever—never! 

Never—^for ever!” 


Halfway up the stairs it stands. 

And points and beokons with its hands 


3 
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From its oaso of massire oak. 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,-^ 

“ For ever—never! 

Never—for ever!” 

■Dy day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 

It echoes along the vacant hall, ^ 

Along the ceiling, along the floor. 

And scorns to say, at each chamber-door,— 
For ever—never! 

Never—^for ever I” 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood 
And as if, like Gcd, it all things saw. 

It calmly repeats those words of awe,— 

•* For ever—never! 

Never—for ever!” 

In that mansion used to bo 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning time-piece never ceased,— 

" For ever—never! 

Never—^for over !’* 

There groups of merry children played, 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 
O precious hours! O golden prime. 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold. 

Those hours the ancient time-piece told,— 
“Forever—^never! 

Never—for ever!” 

From that chamber, clothed in white. 

The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
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Tliore, in that silent room heloTr» 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 

And in the hush that followed the prayer. 

Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 

** For ever—^never! 

Never—^foy ever!” 

All are scattered now and fled. 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

** Ah I wUbn shall they all meet a^ain ?” 

As in the days long since gone by. 

The ancient time-piece makes reply,— 

“ For ever—^ncver! 

Never—^for ever !’* 

Never here, for over there, 

Whore all parting, pain, and caro. 

And death and time shall disappear,— 

For ever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 
Saycth this incessantly,— 

" For ever—never ! 

Never—^for over I” 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

1 SHOT an arrow into the air. 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, 1 knew not whore ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong. 
That it can follow the flight of song f 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a fi-Iond. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 

Lo! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whoso panes the sunken sun incarnadines. 

Like a fair ladj at her casement shinos 
The evening star, the star of love and rest! 

And then anon she doth herself divert 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines. 

With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 
0 my beloved, iny sweet Hesperus! 

My morning and my evening star of love! 

My best and gentlest lady ! even thus. 

As that fair planet in the sky above. 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night. 

And from thy darkened window fades the light. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou comost. Autumn, heralded by the rain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant fanned. 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land. 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain ! 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’orhanging eaves ; 
Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 

Thine almoner, the wihd, scatters the golden leaves ! 
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DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom 
With thoughtful puce, and sad majostio oyc-s, 

Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul aribe. 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 

Yet in thy hcirt what human sympathies. 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 
Methinks I see thee stand, with 2)allid cheeks, 

ByF ra llilario in his diocese. 

As up the convent-walls, in guidon streaks. 

The ascetiding sunbeams mark the day’s decrease; 
And as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whispers “ Pcaoc!” 


THE LADDER OF ST AUGUSTINE. 

Saint Augustine ! well host thou said, 
That of our vices wc can frame 

A ladder, if we wiU but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 

All common things—each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end ; 

Our pleasures and our discontents. 

Are rounds by which wo may ascend. 

The low desire—the base design. 

That makes another's virtues loss; 

The revel of the giddy wine. 

And all occasions of excess. 

The longing for ignoble things. 

The strife for triumph more than truth*. 

The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ! 
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Airthoughts of ill—all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts ill. 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of tho nobler will! 

All these must first bo trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
Tn tho bright field of Fair Renown 
The right of eminent domain! 

We have not wings—wo cannot soar— 

But wo have feet to scalo and cli^ib 
By slow degrees—^by more and more— 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stono 
That wodge-liko cleave tho desert airs. 
When nearer seen and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

Tho distant mountains, that uproar 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies. 

Are orossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept. 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, whilo their companions slept. 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we boro 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Fast 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If rising on its wrecks, at last. 

To something nobler we attain. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

% 

In Mather's Magnalia Christi, 

Of the old colonial time. 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here sot down in rhyme. 

A shi^ sailed from New Haven, 

And the keen and frosty airs, 

That filled her sails at parting, 

Wero heavy with good men’s prayers* 

“ Oh Lord! if it bo thy pleasure,’* 

Thus prayed tho old divine, 

" To bury our friends in tho ocean. 

Take them, for they are thine !’* 

But Master Lamborton muttered. 

And under his breath said ho— 

** This ship is so crank and wolty, 

I fear our grave she will bo I*' 

And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone. 
Brought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Lamborton. 

This put the people to praying 
That the Lord would let them hear 
What, in his greater wisdom. 

He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayers were answered r— 
It was in the month of Juno, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon; 

When steadily steeling landward 
A ship was seen below. 

And they knew it was I«imberton, Master, 
Who sailed so long ago. 
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On sho came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then^ell her straining top-mast, 

« Hanging tangled in the shrouds. 

And her soils were loosened and lifted, 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the masts, with all their rigging. 
Fell slowly one by one, • 

And the hulk dilated and vanished, 

As a sea-mist in the sun! 

And the people who saw this marvel. 
Each said unto his friend. 

That this was the moiiUl of Ihcir vessel. 
And thus her tragic und. 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer. 

That to quiet their troubled spirits 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 


THE SEA DIVER. 

Mt way is on the bright blue sea. 

My sleep upon its rocky tide; 

And many an eye has followed me, 
Where billows clasp the worn sco-side. 

My plumage bears the crimson blush. 
When ocean by the sun is kissed! 

When fades tho evening’s purfile flush. 
My dork wing cleaves the silver mist. 

Full many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of the splendid deep, 

My car has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O’er living myriads in their sleep. 
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Thoy rested bj the coral throne. 

And by the pearly diadem, 

Where the pale sea-grape had o'ergrown 
The glorious dwellings made for them. 

At night, upon my storm-drenched wing, 
I poised abovo a helmless bark. 

And soon I saw the shattered thing 
Had passed away and left no mark. 

And when the wind and storm had done, 
A shi]|f, that had rode out the gale, 
Sunk down—^without a signal gun, 

And none was left to tell the tale. 


I saw the pomp of day depart— 

The oloud resign its golden crown. 
When to the ocean’s beating heart 
Tho sailor's wasted corse went down. 

Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Jleneath the bright and silver sea ! 
Peace that their relics there were laid. 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER. 

When the summer harvest was gathered in. 

And tho shoaf of the gleaner grew white and thin. 
And the ploughshare was in its furrow left. 

Where the stubble land had been lately cleft. 

An Indian hunter, with unstrung bow. 

Looked down where the valley lay stretched below. 

lie was a stranger there, and all that day 
Had been out on tho hills, a perilous way. 

Rut the foot of the deer was far and fleet. 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet. 
And bitter feelings passed o’er him then, . 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 
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The winds of autumn oame over the woods. 

As the sun stole out ftom their solitudes; 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, 

And dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk. 

And ripened the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Where the trees’ withered leaves around it shed. 

The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn. 
And the sickle out down the yellow corn ; 

The mower sung loud by the meadow side, 

Where the mists of evening wore si)Teading wide; 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

Then the hunter turned away from that scene, 
Where the home of his fathers once had been. 

And heard, by the distant and measured stroke, 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak— 
And burning thoughts flashed over his mind. 

Of the white man's faith, and love unkind. 

The moon of the harvest grew high and bright. 

As her golden horn pierced the cloud of white,-— 

A footstep was heard in the rustling brake. 

Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 

And a mourning voice, and a plunge from shore. 
And the hunter was seen on the hills no more. 

When years had passed on, by that still lake side. 
The fisher looked down through the silver tide. 

And there, on the smooth yellow sand displayed, 

A skeleton wasted and white was laid. 

And ’twas seen, as the waters moved deep and slow. 
That the hand was still grasping a hunter’s bow. 



THE SONH OF HIAWATHA 


INTRODUCTION. 

Should you ask mo, whence these stories ? 
Whence those legends and traditions, 

With the odours of tho forost. 

With iho dew and damp of meadows, 

With the curling smoke of wigwams, 

With tho rushing of great rivers. 

With their froquont repetitions. 

And their wild reverberations. 

As of thunder in the mountains ? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

•* From tho forests and the prairies. 

From the groat lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of tho Ojibways, 

From tho land of the Dacotahs, 

From tho mountains, moors, and fcnlands. 
Where the heron, tho Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Foods among the reeds and rushes. 

I repeat them as 1 heard them. 

From the lips of Nawadaha, 

Tho musician, the sweet singer.” 

Should you ask whero Nawadaha 
Found those songs, so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

“ In the bird’s-nests of the forest. 

In the lodges of tho beaver. 

In the hoof-prints of the bison. 

In the eyrie of the eagle! 

AU'^the wild-fowl sang them to him, 

In the moorlands and the fcnlands, 

In the melancholy marshes; 
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Ohetoiraik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa!” 

If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, “ Who was Nawadaha? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,” 

I should answer your inquiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 

** In the Vale of Tawasenlha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

By the pleasant water-courses. 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Bound about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and the com-iiclds. 
And beyond them stood the forest. 

Stood the groves of singing pine-trees. 
Green in Summer, white in Winter, 

Ever sighing, over singing. 

" And the pleasant water-courses, 

You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing in the >Spring-timo, 

By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 

By the black lino in the Winter; 

And beside them dwelt the singer. 

In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

There he sung of Hiawatha, 

Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being. 

How he prayed and how he fasted. 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper. 
That he might advance his people I” 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow. 

Love the shadow of the'forest. 

Love the wind among the branches. 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm. 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees. 

And the thunder in the mountains. 

Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries;— 
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Listen to tlieso wild traditions. 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people. 

That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike. 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this ^ng of Hiawatha L 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple. 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 

That in even savage bosoms 

There aro longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless. 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened;— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Sung of Hiawatha! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country. 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses. 

Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-offacod inscription, 

Written with little skill of song*craft. 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 

Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter 
Stay and road this rude inscription, 

Read this Song of Hiawatha I 
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THE PEACE-PIPE. 


On the Mountains of the Prairie, 

On the great Rod Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitohe Manito, tho mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 

On the red crags of^tho quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

Prom his foot-prints flowed a river. 
Leaped into the light of morning, 

O’er tho precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, tho comet. 
And tho Spirit, stooping earthward, 
AVith his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it. 
Saying to it, " Run in this way V’ 

From the rod stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into*a pipe-head. 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures; 
From the margin of the river 
‘Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 

With its dark green leaves upon it; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow ; 
With the bark of the red willow ; 
Breathed upon tho neighbouring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafe together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled; 
And erect upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

Smoked tho calumet, tho Peace-Pipo, 
As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly. 
Through the tranquil air of morning. 
First a single line of darkness. 

Then a denser, bluer vapour. 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Li^e the tree-tops of the forest. 

Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven. 
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Till it broke against the heayen. 

And rolled outward all around it. 

from the Vale of Tawasenthai 
From the Valley of 'Wyoming, 

From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 

. From the far-off Rooky Mountains, 

From the Northern lakos and rivere» 

All tho tribes beheld the signal, 

Saw tho distant smoke ascending. 

The Fukwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the Prophets of the nation 
Said: *' Behold it, the Fukwana 1 
By this signal from afar off. 

Bending like a wand of willow, 

Waving like a hand that beckons, 

Gitchc Manito, the mighty. 

Calls the tribes of men together. 

Calls the warriors to* his council 
Down tho rivers, o’er the prairies, 

Came the warriors of tho nations, 

(’ame tho Delawares and Mohawks, 

Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 

Came tho Bhoshonies and Blackfeot, 

Came tho Pawnees and Omawhaws, 

Came tho Mandans and Dacotahs, 

Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 

All tho warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the Mountains of the Prairie, 

To the great Red Pipc-stono Quarry. 

And they stood thero on the meadow, 

With their weapons and their war-gear. 

Fainted like tho leaves of Autumn, 

Painted like the sky of morning. 

Wildly glaring at each other; 

In their faces-stern defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 

Tho hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitchc Manito, tho mighty, 

The oresffi)r of the nations, 

Looked upon them with compassion, 

With paternal love and pity; 

Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children. 
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But as feuds and fights of children! 

Over them he stretched his right hand. 
To subdue their stubborn natureSi 
To allay their thirst and fever, 

By the shadow of his right hand; 

Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of fiir-off waters, 

Falling into deep abysses, 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise> 

« O my children ! my poor children! 
Liston to the words of wisdom, 

Liston to tho words of warning, < 

From the lips of the Great Spirit, 

From the Master of Life, who made you! 

** 1 have given you lands to hunt in, 

I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have given you boar and bison, 

1 have given you roe and i^ein-deor, 

I have given you brant and beaver. 

Filled the marshes full of wild-fowl. 

Filled the rivers full of fishes; 

Why then are you not contented ? 

Why then will you hunt each other t 

“ I am weary of your quarrels. 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 

Weary of your prayers for vengeance. 

Of your wranglings and dissensions; 

All your strength is in your union. 

All your danger is in discord; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward. 

And as brothers live together. 

" 1 will send a prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you. 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his counsels. 

You will multiply and prosper; 

If his warnings pass unheeded. 

You will fade away and perish! 

" Bathe now in the stream before you. 
Wash the war-pa!nt from your faces,* 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
i&uxy your war-clubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from this quarry 
Mould and make it into Peace-Hpes, 
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Take the reeds that grow beside you. 

Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the oalumet together. 

And as brothers live henceforward V* 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin. 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear. 
Leaped into the rushing river, 

Washed the war-paint from thoir faces. 
Clear above them flowed tho water, 

Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending; 

Dark below them flowed the water. 

Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson. 
As if blood were mingled with it! 

From the river came tho warriors. 

Clean and washed from all their war-paint; 
On the banks their clubs they buried, 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 

Gitohe Manito, the mighty. 

The Groat Spirit, the Creator, 

Smiled upon his helpless children ! 

And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of tho quarry. 

Smoothed and formed it into Peace-Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river. 

Decked them with their brightest feathers. 
And departed each one homeward, 

While the Master of Life, ascending. 
Through tho opening of cloud-curtains. 
Through tho doorways of the heaven. 
Vanished from before thoir faces, 

In tho smoke that rolled around him. 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe! 


II. 


THE FOUR WINDS. 

“ Honour bo to Mu^jekeewis!” 
Cried the warriors, cried the old men. 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North-Wind, 
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Ftom tbe kingdom of Wabosso, 

From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neok of Misho-Mokwa, 

From the Great Bear of the mountains. 
From the terror of the nations, 

As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountains. 

Like a rook 'mth mosses on it, 

Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster , 
Almost touched him, almost scared him, 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mu^jekeewis, 

As ho drew the belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not. 
Over the small eyes, that saw not. 

Over the long nose and nostrils, 

The black muffle of the nostrils, 

Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Ma4jckeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-club. 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry. 
Smote the mighty Miahe-Mokwa 
Tn the middle of the forehead. 

Right between the eyes he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered, 

Rose the Great Bear of the mountains; 
But his knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whispered like a woman. 

As ho reeled and staggered forward. 

As he sat upon his haunches; 

And the mighty Miu^ekcewis, 

Standing fearlessly before him. 

Taunted him in loud derision. 

Spake disdainfully in this wise:— 

“ Hark you. Bear! you are a coward. 
And no Brave, as you pretended; 

Else you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman! 

Bear! you know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together; 

Now you find that wc are strongest. 

You go sneaking in the forest, 
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You go hiding in the mountains! 

Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered; 

But you, Bear! sit here and whimper, • 
And disgrace your tribe by crying, 

Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 

Like a cowardly old woman !** 

Then again he raised his war-olub. 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 

Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 

Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 

He the Great Bear of the mountains, 

He the terror of the nations. 

" Honour be to Mudjekeewis !’* 

With a shout exclaimed the people, 

** Honour be to Mudjekeewis ! 
Henceforth ho shall be the West-Wind, 
And hereafter and for ever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 

Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West-Wind !” 

Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 

For himself he kept the West-Wind, 
Gave the others to his children ; 

Unto Wabun gave the East-Wind. 

Gave the South to Shawondasee, 

And the North-Wind, wild and cruel. 

To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 

He it was who brought the morning. 

He it was whoso silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley ; 

He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson. 
And whose voice awoke the village. 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun; 
Though the birds sang gaily to him. 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odours for him. 
Though the forest and the rivers 
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Sang and shouted at his coming, 

Still his heart was sad within himi 
Por he was alone in heaven. 

But tpe morning, gazing earthward. 

While the village still was sleeping. 

And the fog laj on the river, 

Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise, 

He beheld a maiden walking ' 

All alone upon a meadow. 

Gathering watci^flags and ruslies 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every morning, gazing earthward, ( 

Still the first thing he behold there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 

Two blue lakes among the rushoM. 

And he loved tho lonely maiden, 

Who thus waited for his coming; 

For they both were solitary, 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with care.^^scs. 

Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 

With his flattering words he wooed her. 

With his sighing and his singing, 

Gentlest whispers in the branches. 

Softest musio, sweetest odours. 

Till he drew her to his bosom, 

Folded in his robes of crimson, 

Till into a star he changed her, j 

Trembling still upon his bosom ; 

And for ever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 

Wabun and the Wabun-Annung, • 

Wabun and tho Star of Morning. ! 

But the fierce Kahibonokka ' 

Had his dwelling among icebergs, 

In the everlasting snow-drifts, ! 

In the kingdom of Wabasso, 

In the land of the White Babbit. 

He it was whose hand in Autuiini 
Fainted all tho trees with scarlet, 

Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 

He it was who sent the snow-flakes 

Sifting, hissing through the forest, J 

Froze the ponds, tho lakes, the rivers, I 

Drove the loon and sea-gull southai J, j 
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Drove the cormorant and heron 
To their ne.sts of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shaivondasce. 

I Once the fierce ICabibonokha 

Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts. 

From his home among the icebergs. 

And his hair, with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river. 

Like a black and wintry river, 

As he howled and hurried southward. 
Over frozen lakes and moorlands. 

There Sinong the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver, 

I Trailing strings of fish behind him, 

I O'er the frozen fens and moorlands. 

Lingering still-among the moorlands, 
Though his tribe had long departed 
To tho lands of Shawondascc. 

Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 

** Who is this that dares to brave me ? 
Dares to stay in my dominions 
When the Wawa has departed, 

When tho wild-goose has gone southward, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

I.ong ago departed southward ? 

1 will go into his wigwam, 

I will put his smouldering fire out!” 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it. 
Shouted down into tho smoke-flue. 

Shook the lodge-polos in his fury. 

Flapped the curtain of tho doorway. 
Shingobis, tho diver, fearqd not, 

Shingebis, the diver, cared not; 

Four great logs had he for fire-wood. 

One for each moon of the winter. 

And for food tho fishes served him. 

By his blazing fire he sat there. 

Warm and merry, eating, laughing. 
Singing, ** O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal! ” 

Then Kabibonokka entered. 

And though Shingebis, the diver. 

Felt his presenoe by the coldness. 
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Felt his ioy breath upon himi 
Still he did not cease his singing. 

Still he did not leave his laughing, 

Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire burn brighter, 

Made the sparks 'fly up the smoke-flue. 

From Kabibonokka’s forehead. 

From his snovr-besprinklcd tresses, 

Drops of sweat fell fast and heavy. 

Making dints upon the ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges, 

As from drooping boughs of hemlock, 

Drips the melting snow in spring-time. 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated. 

Could not bear the heat and laughter. 
Could not bear the nierry singing, 

But rushed headlong through the doorway. 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts. 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers, 

Made the snow upon them harder. 

Made the ice upon them thicker, 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver. 

To come forth and wrestle with him, 

To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the frozen fens and moorlands. 

Forth went Shingebis, the diver. 
Wrestled all night with the North-Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 

Till his panting breath grew fainter. 

Till his frozen grasp grew feebler. 

Till he reeled and staggered backward, 
And retreated, baffl^, beaten. 

To the kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the land of the White Rabbit, 

Hearing still the gusty laughter. 

Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 

Singing, ** O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal I ** 

Shawondaseo, fat and lazy. 

Had his dwelling far to southward. 

In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine. 

In the never-ending Summer. 

He it was who sent the wood-birds. 
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Sent the Opechee, the robin. 

Sent the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

Sent the Shawshav, sent the swallow. 

Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward. 
Sent the melons and tobacco. 

And the grapes in purple clusters. 

From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapour. 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 

Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched thp rugged hills with smoothness, 
Broughtsthe tender Indian Summer, 

In the Moon when nights are brightest, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 

Listless, careless Shawondasee! 

In h'ia life he had one shadow. 

In his heart one sorrow had he. 

Once, as he was gazing northward. 

Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden standing. 

Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie; 

Brightest green were all her garments. 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 

Day by day he gazed upon her, 

Day by day ho sighed with passion. 

Day by day his heart within him 
Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 

But he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her; 

Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pursue her and persuade her. 

So he only gazed upon her. 

Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking northward. 

He beheld her yellow tresses 
Changed and covered o’er with whiteness. 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 

Ah! my brother from the North-land, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Rabbitl 
You have stolen the maiden from me. 

Yon have laid your hand upon her. 
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You have wooed and won my maiden. 
With your storioa of the North-land! ** 
Thua the wretched Shawondasoe 
Breathed unto the air his sorrow; 

And the South-wind o'er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondasoe, 

Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes, 
Full of thistle-down the prairie. 

And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight for ever; 
Never more did Shawondasee « 

See the maid with yellow tresses! 

Poor deli-i?ed Shawondasoe! 

’Twas no woman that you gazed at, 
'Twas no maiden that you sighed Tor, 
*Twas the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy Summer 
You had gazed at with such longing, 
You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had puffed away for ever, 

Blown into the air with sighing. 

Ah! deluded Shawondasee! , 

Thus the Four Winds were divided; 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens. 

At the comers of the heavens; 

For himself the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mu^okeowis. 


ITI. 

HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD. 

Dowewabd through the evening twilight 
In the days that are forgotten. 

In the unromembered ages, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women. 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines. 

When her rival, the rejected. 

Full of jealousy and hatred. 
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I Cut the leafy swing asunder, 

I Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines, 

I And Nokomis fell affrighted 

Downward through the evening twilight, 

I On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

On the prairie full of blossoms. 

“ See ! a star falls !” said the people ; 

I “ From the sky a star is falling I” 

There among the ferns and mosses, 

I There among the prairie lilies. 

On the Muskoday, the meadow. 

In the moonlight and the starlight. 

Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 

And she called her name AVeuonah, 

As the first-born of her daughters. 

And the daughter of Nokomis 
Crow up like the prairie lilies. 

Grew a tall and slender maiden, 

■ With the beauty of tho moonlight, 

W^ith tho beauty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often. 

Saying oft, and oft repenting, 

“ O, beware of Mudjekeewis. 

Of the West-Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 

Listen not to what he tells you ; 

Lie not down ui>on tho meadow. 

Stoop not down among the lilies. 

Lest the West-Wind come and harm you! ” 
But she heeded not the warning, 

Heeded not those words of wisdom. 

And tho West-Wind came at evening. 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie. 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms. 
Bending low tho flowers and grasses, 

Found the beautiful Wenonah, 

Lying there among the lilies. 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness. 
Wooed her with his soft caresses. 

Till she bore a son in sorrow. 

Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was bom my Hiawatha, 

Thus was born the child of wonder ; 

But the daughter of Nokomis, 

Hiawatha’s gentle mother. 

In her anguish died, deserted 
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By tbe Weat-'Wind false and faithless. 

By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the sad Nokomis; 

“ O that I were dead ! ” she murmured, 

O that I were dead, as thou art! 

No more work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonomin, Wahonomin! 

By the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the shining Big^Sca-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. * 

Dark behind it rose the forest. 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees. 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water. 

Beat the clear and sunny water. 

Beat the shining Big-Sca Water. 

There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle. 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 

" Hush! the Naked Bear will get thee!” 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

** Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the, wigwam ? 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam ! 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven; 

Showed him Ishkoodah the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 

Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs. 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter; 

Showed the broad, white road in heaven. 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows. 
Running straight across the heavens. 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees. 
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Heard the lapping of the water, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder; 

** Minno-wawa!” said the pine-trees, 

** Mudwaj-aushka!” said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
'With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 

And he sang the song of children. 

Sang the song Nokomis taught him * 

“ Wah-wah-taysoo, little firc-fly. 

Little, fliAing, white-fire insect. 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 

Light me with your little candle. 

Ere upon my bed I lay me. 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids I” 

Saw the moon rise from tho water 
Rippling, rounding from the water. 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Wliispered, What is that, Nokomis f” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

“ Once a warrior, very angry. 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into tho sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon ho threw her; 

*Tis her body that you see there.” 

Saw tho rainbow in the heaven. 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow. 
Whispered, “ What is that, Nokomis ?” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

*' ’Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest. 

All tho lilies of the prairie. 

When on earth they fado and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 

When he heard the owls at midnight. 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

** What is that ?” he cried in terror; 

** What is that ?” he said, " Nokomis t” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

** That is but the owl and owlet. 

Talking in their native language. 

Talking, scolding at each other.” 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
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Learned their names and all their secrets. 

How they built their nests in Summer, 

Where they hid themselros in Winter, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 

Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 

I<earned their names and all their secrets, 

How the beavers built their lodges. 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 

How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 

Why the rabbit was so timid. 

Talked with them whene'er he met ti.cm. 

Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Then lagoo, the great boaster. 

He the marvellous story-teller, 
lie the traveller and the talker, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it. 

From an oak-bough made the arrows. 

Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 

And the cord bo made of deei>skin. 

Then ho said to Hiawatha: 

” Go, my son, into the forest, 

■Where the red deer herd together, 

Kill for us a famous roebuck. 

Kill for us a deer with antlers!” 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 

And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 

" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!’’ 

Sang the Opccheo, the robin. 

Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

” Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 

Up the oak-tree, close beside him. 

Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and ehattered from the oak-tree. 

Laughed, and said between his laughing, 

** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Bikt eroot upon his haunches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

_I 
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Saying to the little hunter, 

" Do not shoot me, Hiawatha !*' 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with tho red deer; 

On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 

Leading downward to the river. 

To the ford across the river. 

And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in tho a1dor>bushes. 

There ho waited till the deer came, 

Till ho saw two antlers lifted. 

Saw two eyes look fram the thicket. 

Saw two nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway. 

Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 

And his heart within him fluttered. 

Trembled like the leaves above him. 

Like the birch*leaf palpitated, 

As the doer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 

Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 

Scarce a twig moved with liis motion. 

Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 

But the wary roebuck started, 

Stamped with all his hoofs together, 

] istened with one foot uplifted. 

Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 

Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow. 

Like a wasp it buziscd and stung him ! 

Dead he lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river ; 

Beat his timid heart no longer. 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 

As he bore the red deer liomcward. 

And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From tho red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honour. 

All the village came and feasted. 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

Called him Strong-Heart, Soange-taha! 

Galled him Loon-Heart, Mahngo-tayseo! 
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IV. 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEEWIS. 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 

Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 

Learned in all the lore of old men, 

In all youthful sports and pastimes. 

In all manly arts and labours. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 

And run forward with such fieotncss. 

That the arrow fell behind him! 

Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot ten arrows upward. 

Shoot them with suoh strength and swiftness. 
That the tenth had loft the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Magic mittens made of deer-skin 
When upon his hands he wore them, 

He could smite the rocks asunder. 

He could grind them into powder, 
lie had moccasons enchanted, 

Magic moccasons of dccr-skin; 

When he bound them round his ankies, 

When upon his feet he tied them. 

At each stride a mile he measured ! 

Much ho questioned old Nohomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis; 

Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother. 

Of the falsehood of his father; 

And his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

" I will go to Mudjekeewis, 

See how fares it with my father. 

At the doorways of the West-Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset 
From his lodge went Hiawatha, 

Dressed for travel, armed for hunting 
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Dresied in deer-skii) shirt and leggings, 
Biohlj wrought with quills and wampum ; 
On his head his eagle-feathers, 

Round his waist his belt of'Wampum, 

In his hand his bow of ash-wood. 

Strung with sinews of the reindeer; 

In his quiver oaken arrows, 

Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers; 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

With his moccosons enchanted* 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 

** Go not ISsrth, O Hiawatha! 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 

To the realms of Mudjekeewis, 

Lest he harm jou with his magic. 

Lest he kill jou with his cunning V* 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman’s warning; 

Forth he strode into the forest. 

At each stride a mile he measured; 

Lurid seemed the sky above him, 

Lurid seemed the earth beneath him, 

Hot and close the air around him, 

Filled with smoke and fiery vapours, 

As of burning woods and prairies. 

For his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed westward, westward. 
Left the fleetest deer behind him. 

Left the antelope and bison; 

Crossed the rushing Esconawbaw, 

Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 

Passed the Mountains of the Froiric, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 

Passed the dwellings of the Blackfeot, 
Came unto the Rocky Mountains, 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 

Where upon the giisty summits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 

Ruler of the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 

On the air about him vildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tresses. 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses. 
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Glared like lahkoodah, the oomet. 

Like the star with fiorj tresses. 

Filled with joy was MudjokecA% is 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 

Saw his youth rise up before him 
In the face of Hiawatha, 

Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 

** Welcome V* said he, " Hiawatha, 
To the kingdom of the West-Wind! 
Long havo I been waiting for you! 
Youth is lovely, ago is lonely, < 
Youth is fiery, age is frosty; 

You bring back the days departed. 

You bring back my youth of passion, 
And the beautiful Wenonah V* 

Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered; 
Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess. 

Of his perilous adventures. 

His indomitable courage. 

His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 

Listening to his father’s boasting; 

With a smile he sat and listened. 
Uttered neither threat nor menace. 
Neither word nor look betrayed him. 
But his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, O Mudjekeewis, 

Ts there nothing that can harm you ? 
Nothing that you are afraid of?” 

And the mighty Mu(^ekeewls, 

Grand and gracious in his boosting. 
Answered, saying, There is nothing. 
Nothing but the black rook yonder. 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek!” 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant, 

W^ith a countenance paternal. 

Looked with pride upon the beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure. 

Saying, “ O my Hiawatha! 

Ts there anything can harm you ? 
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Anything you are afraid of?” 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain, 

Held his peace, as if resolving, 

And then answered, ** There is nothing, 
Nothing but the bulruih yonder. 
Nothing but the great Apukwa!” 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising. 

Stretched his hand to pluck the bulrush, 
Hiawatha cried in terror. 

Cried in well>dissembled terror, 

** Kagu ! Ivago! do not touch it!” 

" Ah, kaween!” said Mudjekeewis, 

“ No, indeed, I will not touch it!” 

Then they talked of other matters; 
First of Hiawatha's brothers. 

First of Wabun, of the East-Wind, 

Of the South-Wind, Shawondasee, 

Of the North, Kabibonokka; 

Then of Hiawatha's mother. 

Of the beautiful AVouoiiah, 

Of her birth upon the meadow. 

Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, ** O Mu^ekeewis, 

It was you who killed Wenonah, 

Took her young life and her beauty, 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 

Trampled it beneath your footsteps; 

You confess it! you confess it!” 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed his gray hairs to the West-Wind 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 

With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the blook rook. 

On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Rent the jutting crag asunder. 

Smote and crashed it into fragments. 
Hurled them madly at his father. 

The reihorseful Mutiyekeewis. 

For his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 
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But the ruler of the West-Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from him» 
With the breathing of his nostrils. 

With the tempest of his anger. 

Blew them back at his assailant; 

Seized the bulrush, the ^ukwa. 

Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow. 

From its ooze, the giant bulrush; 

Long and loud laughed Hiawatha! 

Then began the deadly conflict. 

Hand to hand among the mountains, 
IVom his eyrie screamed the eagle. 

The Koneu, the great War-Eagle; 

Sat upon the crags around them. 
Wheeling flapped his wings above theuir 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 

And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbeek; 

Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle. 

And the air was full of shoutings, 

And the thunder of the mountains. 
Starting, answered, ” Baim-wawa!” 

Back retreated Mu^jekeewis, 

Bushing westward o'er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountains. 
Three whole days retreated flghting. 

Still pursued by Ilaiwatha 

To the doorwaj's of the West-Wind, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the earth’s remotest border. 

Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall. 

In the melancholy marshes. 

** Hold!” at length cried Mui^okcewia, 
" Hold, my son, my Hiawatha! 

'Tis impossible to kill me. 

For you cannot kill the immortal. 

1 have put-yott to this trial 
' But to know and prove your courage; 
Now reoeiva the prize of valour! 

" Go back to your home and people. 
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Lire among them, toil among thorn, 

Gloanse tho earth from all that harms it, 

Clear the fishing^groands and rirera, 

Slay all monsters and magicians. 

All the giants, the Wondigoes, 

All the serpents, the Kenabeoks, 

As I slew the Mishe>^okwa, 

Slow the Great Bear of the mountains. 

And at last when Death draws near you, 

When the awful eyes of Fauguk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 

I will shrre my kingdom with you, 

Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the North west*Wind, Keewaydin, 

Of tho home-wind, tho Keewaydin.” 

Thus was fought that famous battle 
In tho dreadful days of Shah-shah, 

In the days long since departed. 

In the kingdom of the West-Wind. 

Still the hunter sees its traces 
Scattered far o’er hill and valley; 

Sees the giant bulrush growing 
By tho ponds and water-courses. 

Secs the masses of the Wawbcck 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha; 

Pleasant was the landscape round him. 

Pleasant was the air above him. 

For tho bittemes of anger 
Had departed wholly from him. 

From his brain the thought of vengeance. 

From his heart the bui-ning fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened. 

Only once he paused or halted. 

Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Daootahs, 

Where tho Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees. 

Laugh and leap into the vaJley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone. 

Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 

Arrow-heads of flint and Jasper, 

Smoothed and sharpened at the edges. 
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Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dvrelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

Wi^ her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate. 
Feet as rapid as the river. 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as musical a laughter ; , 

And he named her from the river, 

From the water>fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, ' 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 

That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Bacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden, 

See the faco of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 

Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain. 

As one sees the Minnehaha , 

Gleaming, glancing through the branches. 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the fiery brains of young men ? 

Who shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 

All he told to old Nokomis; 

When he reached the lodge at sunset, 

Was the meeting with his father, 

Was his fight with Mu<ljekeewis; 

Not a word he said of arrows. 

Not a word of Laughing Water! 


HIAWATHA'S FASTING. 
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You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Frayed and fasted in the forest, 

Not for greater skill in hunting. 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumphs in the battle. 
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And renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people. 

For advantage of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting. 

Built a wigwam in the forest. 

By the shining Big>Sea-Water, 

In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 

In the Moon of Leaves he built it. 

And, with dreams and visions many. 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 

Saw the rabbit in his burrow. 

Heard the pheasant, Bona, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Rattling in his hoard of acorns. 

Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 

Building nests among the pine-trees, 

And in flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen-lands northward. 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 

Master of Life! ” he cried, desponding, 

" Must our lives depend on these things i " 

On the next day of bis fasting 
By the river’s brink he wandered. 

Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 

Saw the wild rice, Mahnomoneo, 

Saw the blueberry, Mcenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 

And tho grape-vine, the Bemabgut, 
Trailing o’er the alder-branches. 

Filling all the air with fragrance! 

“ Master of I^ife! ” ho cried, desponding, 

“ Must our lives depend on these things ? ” 

On the third day of his fasting 
By tho lake he sat and pondered. 

By tho still, transparent water; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, , 
Scattering drops like beads of wampum. 
Saw tho yellow peroh, tho Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in tho water. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenosha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 
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And the Shawgasbee, the oraw'fish! 

** Master of Life! ” ho cried, desponding, 

« Most our lives depend on these things ? " 
On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted; 

From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half open eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 

On the dizzy, swimming landscape. 

On tho gleaming of the water. 

On the splendour of the sunset. , 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow. 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendour of the sunset; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead. 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway. 

Long he looked at I-Iiawatha, 

Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features. 

And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 

‘Said he, O my Hiawatha! 

All your prayers are heard in heaven. 

For you pray not like tho others, 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle. 

Nor renown among the warriors. 

But for profit of tho people, 

For advantage of the nations. 

" From the Master of Life descending, 

I, tho friend of man, Mondamin, 

Gome to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labour 

You shall gain what you have prayed for. 

Rise up from your bed of branches. 

Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me ! ” 
Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches. 

From tho twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin; 

At his touch he felt now courage 
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Throbbing in his brain and bosom. 

Felt new life and hope and vigour 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

And the more they strove and struggled. 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha; 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

Amd the heron, the Shuh-shub-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a »ream of pain and famine. 

» ’Tis enough! ” then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

** But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 

I will come again to tiy you.” 

And he vanished and was scon not; 
>Vhether sinking as the rain sinks. 
Whether rising as the mists rise. 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not. 

Only saw that he had vanished. 

Leaving him alone and fainting. 

With the misty lake below him. 

And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day, 

When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 

Fell into the western waters. 

Came Mondamin for the trial. 

For the strife with Hiawatha; 

Came as silent as the dew comes, 

From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches, 

But invisible to afl men 
In its coming and its going. 

Tbrioe they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

Till the darkness fell around them. 

Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands. 
Uttered her loud cry of famine. 

And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there. 
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In hia garments green and yellow ; 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing. 

And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, " O Hiawatha! 

Bravely have you wrestled with me. 

Thrice hath wrestled stoutly with me. 

And the Master of Life, who soos us, 
lie will give to you the triumph ! ” 

Then he smiled, and said: To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, « 

Is the last day of your fasting. 

You will conquer and o’eroome me ; 

Make a bod for me to lie in. 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 

Where the sun may come and warm me; 

Strip these garments, green and yellow. 

Strip this nodding plumage from me. 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above mo. 

Let no hand disturb ray slumber. 

Let no weed nor worm molest me. 

Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt mo and molest me. 

Only come yourself to watch me, 

Till I wake, and start, and quicken. 

Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

And thus saying, he departed ; 

Feacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 

Heard the whippoorwill complaining, i 

Perched upon hia lonely wigwam ; 

Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Heard the rivulet rippling near him. 

Talking to the darksome ford&t; 

Heard the sighing of the branches. 

As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind, 

Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Fai>off murmurs, dreamy whispers: 

Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 

On the seventh day of his fasting. 

Came with food for Hiawatha, 
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Came imploring and bevailingt 
Lest his hunger should o'eroome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not. 
Only said to hor, ** Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting. 

Till the darkness falls around us. 

Till tho horon, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes. 

Tells us that the day is ended." 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowinjf for her Hiawatha, 

Fearing lest his strength should fail him. 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weaiy waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin. 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward. 
Lengthened over field and forest, 

Till the sun dropped from the heaven. 
Floating on the waters westward. 

As a red leaf in tho Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water. 

Falls and sinks into his bosom. 

And behold! the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses. 

With his garments green and yellow. 
With his long and glossy plumage. 

Stood and beckoned at tho doorway. 

And as one in slumber walking. 

Pale and haggard, but undaunted. 

From tho wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Round about him spun the landscaps. 
Sky and forest reeled together. 

And his strong heart leaped within him. 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 

Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 

And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 

Panting with his wild exertion. 
Palpitating with the struggle; 
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And before him, breathless, lifeless, 

Laj the jonth, with hair dishevelled. 
Plumage tom, and garments tattered, ^ 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. ' 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 

. Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him; 

And the heron, the Shuh>3hub-gah, 

From the melancholy moor-lands, ' 

Gave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
' To the lodge of old Nokomis,' 

And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 

But the place was not forgotten 
AVhore he wrestled with Mondamin ; 

Nor forgotten nor neglected 

Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 

Sleeping in the rain and sunshine. 

Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 

Kept the dark mould soft above it, 

Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 

Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, tlie king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 

Then another and another. 

And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty. 

With its shining robes about it. 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 

And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !” 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster. 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision. 
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Of his wrestling and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to tho nations, 

Which should be their food for ever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long green loaves to yellow. 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow. 

Then tho ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped tho withered husks from off them. 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 

Gave tho Jirst Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 
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HIAWATHA’S FRIENDS. 

Two good friends had Hiawatha, 

Singled out from all the others. 

Bound to him in closest union. 

And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow; 

Ghibiabos, tho musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway. 
Never grew the grass upon it; 

Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers. 

Found no eager ear to listen, 

Could not breed ill-will between them. 

For they kept each other's counsel. 

Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

• He the best of all musicians. 

He the sweetest of all singers. 

Beautiful and childlike was he, 

Brave os man is, soft as woman. 

Pliant as a wand of willow. 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened; 
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All the warriors gathered round him, 

All the women came to hear him; 

Now he stirred their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
hlutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sobowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 

That the wood-birds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen, 

Yes, the brook, the Sobowisha, 
Pausing, said, “ O Ghibiabos, 

Teach my waves to flow in music. 

Softly as your words in singing!" 

Yes, the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious said, “ O Ghibiabos, 

Teach me songs as full of frenzy I” 

Yes, the Opechoe, the robin. 

Teach mo notes as wild and wayward. 
Joyous, said, “ O Ghibiabos, 

Teach me notes as sweet and tender. 
Teach me songs as full of gladness !" 

And the whippoorwill, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing said, “ O Ghibiabos, 

Teach me tones as melancholy. 

Teach me songs as full of sadness!” 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 

All the hearts of men wore softened 
By tho pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom. 

Sang of beauty, love, and longing; 

Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of tho Blessed, 

In tho kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Ghibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians. 

He the sweetest of all singers; 

For his gentleness he loved him. 

And the magic of his singing. 
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Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 

He the strongest of all mortals. 

He the mightiest among many; 

For his very strength he loved him. 

For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 

Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 

Never played with other children. 

Never fished and never hunted. 

Not like other children was he; 

But they uaw that much he fasted. 

Much his Manito entreated. 

Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

Lazy Kwasind !’* said his ndother, 

“ In my work you never help me! 

In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests; • 

In the Winter you are cowering 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam ! 

In the coldest day of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing; 

With my nets you never help me t 
At the door my nets are hanging. 

Dripping, freezing with the water; 

Go and wring them, Yenadizzc ! 

Go and dry them in the sunshine 1” 

Slowly, from tho ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer; 

From the lodge went forth in silence, 

Took tho nets, that hung together. 

Dripping, freezing at the doorway. 

Like a wisp of straw he wrung them. 

Like a wisp of straw he broke them. 

Could not wring them without breaking, 

Such tho strength was in his fingers. 

** Lazy Kwasind!” said his father, 

In the hunt you never help me ; 

Every bow you touch is broken, 

Snapped asunder every arrow; 

Yet come with me to the forest. 

You shall bring the hunting homeward.** 

Down a narrow pass they wandered, 

Where a brooklet led them onward, 

Where tho trail of deer and bison 
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Marked the soft mud on the margin, 

Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 

Lying, lengthirise, lying crosswise. 

And forbidding further passage. 

“ We must go back,” said the old man. 

O’er these logs we cannot clamber; 

Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o’er them !” 

And straightway his pipe he lighted. 

And sat down to smoke and ponder, t 
But before his pipe was finished, 

Lo ! the path was cleared before him . 

Alt the trunks had Kwasind lifted. 

To the right hand, to the left hand, 

Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 

Hurled thp cedars light as lances. 

'* Lazy Kwasind!” said the young men. 
As they sported in the meadow ; 

” Why stand idly looking at us. 

Leaning on the rock behind you ? 

Como and wrestle with the others. 

Let us pitch the quoit together!” 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer. 

To their challenge made no answer, 

Only rose, and, slowly turning. 

Seized the huge rock in his fingers, 

Toro it from its deep foundation, 

Poised it in the air a moment. 

Pitched it sheer into the river, 

Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 

Where it still is seen in Summer, 

Once os down that foaming river, 

Down the rapids of Pauwating, 

Kwasind sailed with his companions. 

In the stream he saw a beaver. 

Saw Ahmeek, the King of Bearers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
Bising, sinking in the waten 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river. 

Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chased the bearer. 
Followed him among the islands. 
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staid 80 long beneath the water. 

That his terrified companions 
Cried, " Alas! good bye to Kwasind ! 
We shall never more see Kwasind !” 

But he reappeared triumphant. 

And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping. 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as I have told you, 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician. 

And the ^ery strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together. 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 


VII. 

HIAWATHA’S SAILING. 

** Give me of your bark, O Biroh-Troe! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river. 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me. 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 

That shall float upon the river. 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily! 

« Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper. 

For the Summer-time is coming. 

And the sun is warm in heaven. 

And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest. 

By the rushing Taquamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gaily, 

In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 

Started up and sidd, " Behold me! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me!” 
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And the tree with all its branohes 
Rustled in the breeze of morningt 
Sajingp with a sigh of patience, 

" Take my cloak, () Hiawatha I” 

With this knife the tree he girdled; 

Just beneath it lowest branches, 

Just above the roots he cut it. 

Till the sap came oozing outward; 

Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 

Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 

With a wooden wedge he raised it. 

Stripped it from the trunk unbroken., 

** Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 

Of your strong and pliant branohes, 

My canoe to make more steady. 

Make more strong and firm beneath me 
Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

** Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework. 
Like two boughs he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended boughs together. 

** Give mo of your roots, O Tamarack! 

Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree ! 

My canoe to bind together 
So to bind the cuds together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet mo !” 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 

Shivered in the air of morning. 

Touched his forehead with its tassels. 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

** Toko them all, O Hiawatha!” 

From the earth he tore the fibres. 

Tore the tough roots of the Larob-Treo ! 
Closely sewed the bark together. 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

Give me of your balm, O Fir-tree! 

Of your balsam and your resin. 

So to doso the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 

That the river may cot wet me !’* 
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And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness 
Rattled like a shore with pebbleSi * 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
Take my balm, O Hiawatha !” 

And ho took the tears of balsam. 

Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

** Give mo of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog ! 

I will make a necklace of them. 

Make a girdle for my beauty. 

And two stars to'deok her bosom !” 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 

Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur. 

Through the tangle of his whiskers, 

** Take my quills, O Hiawatha !” 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows. 

Stained them red and blue aud.yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 

Into his canoe he wrought them. 

Round its waist a shining girdle. 

Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch-Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest's life was in it. 

All its mystery and its mogio, 

All the lightness of the birch-trcc, 

All the toughness of the cedar, 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

PadiUes none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed. 

For his thoughts as paddles served him. 
And his wishes served to guide him; 

Swift or slow at will he glided. 

Veered to right or left at pleasure. 
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Then he called alo^d to Kwasind, 

To his fidend, the strong man, Kwosind, 
Saying, " Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.” 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if ho were an otter, 

Dove as if ho were a beaver, 

Stood up to his waist in water, 

To his arm-pits in the river. 

Swam and shouted in the river. 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches. 

With his hands he scooped the sand bars, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed mj Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 

Sailed through all its bends and windings. 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they. 

In and out among its islands. 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar. 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel. 
Made its passage safe and certain. 

Made a pathway for the people. 

From its springs among the mountains, 

To the waters of Fauwating, 

To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


VII r. 

HIAWATHA’S FISHING. 

Forth upon the Gitche Gurnee, 

On the shining Big-Soa-Water, 

With his fishing-line of cedar. 

Of the twisted bark of cedar. 

Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma, King of Fishes, 

In his biroh-canoo exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 
He could see the fishes swimming 
Far down in the depths below him; 
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See the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

See the Shawgashee, the craw-fish. 

Like a spider on the bottom. 

On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stern sat Hiawatha, 

With his fishing-line of cedar; 

In his plumes the breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches; 

On the bows, with tail erected. 

Sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo; 

In bis fuj^ the breeze of morning 
Played as in the prairie grasses. 

On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster Mishe-Nahma, 

Lay the sturgeon, King of Fishes; 

Through his gills he breathed the water. 

With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 

With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 

There he lay in all his armour; 

On each side a shield to guard him. 

Plates of bone upon his forehead, 

Down bis sides and back and shoulders 
Plates of bone with spines projecting! 

Painted was he with his war-paints, 

Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 

Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 

And he lay thcro on tho bottom. 

Fanning with his fins of purple, 

As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch-oanoc came sailing. 

With his fishing-line of cedar. 

« Tako my bait!” cried Hiawatha, 

Down into the depths beneath him, 

“ Take my bait, O Sturgeon, Nahuuv! 

Como up from below tho water, 

Let us see which is tho stronger !’* 

And ho dropped his lino of cedar 
Through the clear transparent' water. 

Waited vainly for an answer. 

Long sat waiting for an answer, 

And repeating loud and louder, 

“ Tako my bait, O King of Fishes !” 

Quiet lay the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Fanning slowly in the water, 
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Looking up at Iliawatha, 

Listening to his call and clamour, 

Ilis unnecessary tumult, 

Till he wearied of the shouting; 

And he said to the Kenosha, 

To the pike, the Maskenozha, 

" Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
Break the line of Hiawatha!” 

In his fingers Iliawatha 

Felt the loose line jerk and tighten; 

As he drew it in, it tugged so 

That the birch-canoe stood endwise, , 

Like a birch log in the water. 

With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Perched and frisking on the summit. 
Full of scorn was Iliawatha 
When he saw the fish rise upward. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Coming nearer, nearer to him, 

And he shouted through the water, 

** £sa! esa! Shame upon you ! 

You are but the pike, Kcnozba, 

You are not the fish I wanted. 

You aro not the King of Fishes!” 
Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion, 

And the mighty sturgeon, Nahiua, 
Said to Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 

** Take the bait of this great boaster. 
Break the line of Iliawatha! * 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming 
Like a white moon in the water, 

Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 

Swung with all his weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the water. 
Whirled the birch-canoe in circles, 
Round and round in gurgling eddies, 
Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches, 

Till the water-flags and rushes. 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Lifting bis great disc of u^tencss. 
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Loud he shouted in derision, 

Esa! esa! shame upon you! 

You are Ugudwosh, the sun-fish. 

You are not the fish I wanted, 

You are not the King of Fishes!” 

Wavering downward, white and ghastly, 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 

Heard his challenge of defiance, 

Tlie unnecessary tumult, 

BingingTar across tho water. 

From tho white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesturo. 

Quivering in each nerve and fibre. 
Clashing all his plates of armour. 
Gleaming bright with all his wor-paiut; 

In his wrath ho darted upward, 

Flashing leaped into tho sunshine. 

Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 

As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids. 

Found himself in utter darkness, 

Groped about in helpless wonder. 

Till ho felt a great heart beating. 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And ho smote it in his auger. 

With his fist the heart of Nahma, 

Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve and fibre. 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
As he leaped and staggered through it, 

Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 

Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety. 

Lest from out the jaws of Nahma, 

In tho turmoil and confusion. 

Forth he might be hurled and perish. 

And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Frisked and chattered very gaily, 

Toilod and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labour was^mpleted. 
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Then said Hiawatha to him, 

« O my little friend, the squirrel. 
Bravely have you toiled to help mo ; 
Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now he gives you; 
For hereafter and for ever 
Boys shall call you Adjidauino, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call you !’* 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasped and quivered in the water, 

Then was still, and drifted landward ^ 
Till he grated on the pebbles. 

Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin. 

Felt him strand upon the pebbles. 

Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 

Lay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a clang and flapping, 
As of many wings assembling, 

Heard a screaming and confusion, 

As of birds of prey contending. 

Saw a gleam of light above him. 

Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 

Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 

Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
Gazing at him through the opening. 
Heard them saying to each other, 

" *Tis our brother, Hiawatha!” 

And ho shouted from below them. 
Cried exulting from tho caverns: 

** O ye sea-gulls ! O my brothers! 

I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma; 

Make the nfts a little larger. 

With your claws the openings widen. 

Set me free from this dark prison, 

And henceforward and for ever 
Men shall speak of your achiovments. 
Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls. 

Yes, Kayoshk, tho Noble Scratohers!” 

And the wild and clamorous sea-gulls 
Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 

And from peril and from prison. 

From the body of the sturflon. 
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From the peril of the water, 

Was released Hiawatha. 

lie was standing near his wigwam. 

On the margin of the water, 

And he called to old Nokoinis, 

Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 

Pointed to the sturgeon, Kahma, 

Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 

With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 

** I have slain the Mishc-Nahma, 

. Slain the King of Fishes!” said he; 

« Lookf the sea-gulls feed upon him, 

Yes, my friend Kayoshk, the soa*gulls 
Drive them not away, Nokoinis. 

They have saved me from great peril 
In the body of the sturgeon* 

Wait until their meal is ended, 

Till their craws are full with feasting, 

Till they homeward dy at sunset. 

To their nests among the marshes ; 

Then bring all your pots and kettles, 

And make oil for us in Winter.” 

And she waited till the sun set. 

Till the pallid moon, the night-sun. 

Rose above the tranquil water. 

Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls, 

From their banquet rose with clamour. 

And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands. 

To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 

And Nokomis to her labour. 

Toiling patient in the moonlight. 

Till the sun and moon changed places, 

Till the sky was red with sunrise, 

And Kayoshk* the hungry sea-gulls. 

Came back from the reedy islands, 
Cldmorous for their morning banquet. 

Three whole days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 

Till the waves washed through the rib-bones. 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 

And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the 8keleton<of Nahiha. 
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IX. 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEARL-FEATHER. 

On tbe shores of Gitcho Gurnee, 

Of the shining Big-Sea-Watcr, 
fiitood Nokomis, the old woman, 

Pointing with her finger westward, 

O’er the water pointing westward. 

To the purple clouds of sunset. , 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way .along the heavens. 

Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-parties, when retreating, 

Bum the prairies on their war-traU ; 

And the moon, the Night-Sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 

Followed fast those bloody footprints. 

Followed in that fiery war-trail. 

With its glare upon his features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman. 

Pointing with her finger westwai-d, 

Spake these words to Hiawatha: 

** Xonder dwells the great Pcajcl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 

Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 

Guarded by his fiery serpents. 

Guarded by the black pitch-water. 

You can see liis fiery serpents. 

The Kcnabeek, the great serpents. 

Coiling, playing in the water; 

You can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond them. 

To the purple clouds of sunset! 

He it was who slew my father. 

By his wicked wiles and cunning, 

When he from the moon descended. 

When he came on earth to seek me. 

He, the mightiest of Magicians, 

Sends the fever from the marshes. 

Sends the pestilential vapours. 

Sends the poisonous exhalations. 

Sends the white fog ^om the fen-lands, 
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Sends disease and deatb among us! 

** Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 

Take your arrows, jiuiper-licaded, 

Take your war-club, Puggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Jidinjukahwun, 

And your birch-canoe for sailing. 

And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 

So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water; 

Slay this merciless magician, 

Save the people from the fever 
That he bteathes across the fen-lands. 

And avenge my father’s murder!” 

Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing; 

With his palm its sides he patted. 

Said with glee, “ Cheemaiin, my darling, 

O my Birch-Canoe! leap forward. 

Where you see the fiery serpents, 

Where you see the black pitch-water 

Forward leaped Chceinaun exulting. 

And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and woful, 

And above him the war^jagle, 

Ji'ho Kcnen, the great war-eaglo, 

Master of all fowls with feathers, 

Screamed and hurtled through the heavens. 

Soon ho reached the fiery serpents. 

The Kenabeek, the great serpents. 

Lying Imgo upon the water. 

Sparkling, rippling in the water. 

Lying coiled across the passage. 

With thoir blazing crests uplifted, 

Jlreathing fieiy fogs and vapours. 

So that none could pafi beyond them. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 

“ Let me pass my way, Kenabeek. 

Let me go upon my journey !’* 

And they answered, hissing fiercely. 

With their fiery breath made answer: 

*' Back, go back! O Shaugodaya! 

Back to old Hokomis, Faint-heart !** 

Then the angry Hiawatha 
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Raised his mighty how of ash-tree. 
Seized his arrows, jasper-headed. 

Shot them fast among tho serpents; 
Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry, 

Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Konabeek. 
Weltering in the bloody water, 

Dead lay all the fiery serpents. 

And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting: 

“ Onward, O Cheeraaun, my darling! 
Onward to the blaek pitcli-wator!” 

Then he took the oil of Ifahma, 

And the bows and sides anointed, 
Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
IJ9 might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it, 
Sailed upon that sluggish water, 
Covered with its mould of ages. 

Black with rotting water-ruslies. 

Hank with flags and leaves of lilies. 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal. 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o’-the-wisps illumined, 

Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled. 

In their weary night-encampments. 

All the air was white with moonlight, 
All the water black with shadow, 

And around him the Suggema, 

The mosquitos, sang their war-song, 

And the fire-flies, Wah-wah-taysce, 
Waved their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 

Thrust his head into tho moonlight. 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him, 

Sobbed and sank beneath the surface ; 
And anon a thousand whistles. 
Answered over all tho fen-lands. 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Far off on the reedy margin, 

Heralded the hero’s coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward tho land of the Pearl-Feather, 
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Till the level moon stared at him, 

In his face stared pale nnd haggard. 

Till the sun was hot behind him. 

Till it burned dpon his shoulders. 

And before.him on the upland 
lie could SCO the Shining 'Wigwara 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 

Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Chcemann he patted. 

To his birch canoo said " Onward ! ” 

And it stirred in nil its fibres, 

And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies. 

Leaped through tangled flags and rushes. 

And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

»Straight he took the bow of ash-tree, 

One end on the sand he rested, 

With his knee ho pressed the middle. 

Stretched the faithful bow-string tighter. 

Took an arrow, jaspor-hcaded, 

Shot it at the Shining Wigwam. 

Sent it singing as a herald, 

Asa bearer of his message, 

Of his challenge loud and lofty; 

" Come forth from your lodge, Pearl-Feather! 

Hiawatha waits your coming! ** 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon, 

Tall of stature, broad of shoulder,. 

Dark and terrible in ospeot, 

Clad from head to foot in wampum. 

Armed with all his warlike weapons. 

Fainted like the sky of morning, 

Streaked with crimson, blue and yellow. 

Crested with great eagle-feathers, 

Streaming upward, streaming outward^ 

** Well I know you, Hiawatha! ” 

Cried he in a voice of thunder. 

In a tone of loud derision. 

'* Hasten back, O Shaugodaya! 

Hasten back among the women, 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart! 

1 will slay you as you stand there, 

As of old 1 slew her father! ” 
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But my Hiawatha answered. 

Nothing daunted, fearing nothing ; 

“ Big words do not smite liko war-clubs. 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 

Taunts are not so sharfi as arrows. 

Deeds are better things than words are. 
Actions mightier than boastings! ** 

Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had over looked on, 

That the war-birds ever witnessed. 

All a Summer’s day it lasted. 

From the sunrise to the sunset; ' 

For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of Wampum. 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjckahwun, 

Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 

It could dash the rocks asunder. 

But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of W'ampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bough of ash«troe. 
Wounded, weary, and desponding. 

With his mighty war-club broken. 

With his mittens torn and tattered. 

And three useless arrows only. 

Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree. 

From whose branches trailed the mosses, 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moccason-leather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
Sang the Mama, the woodpecker: 

" Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the Head of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it. 

At their roots the long black tresses; 

There alone can he be wounded! ” 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper. 
Swift flew Hiawatha’s arrow. 

Just as Megissogwon, stooping. 

Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 

Full upon the crown it struck him. 

At the roots of his long tresses. 

And he reeled and staggered forward. 
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Flanging like a iroutldod bison. 

Yea, like Fozhekee, the bison, 

TVhon the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow. 

In the pathway of tho other, 

Piercing defbper than the other, 
Wounding sorer than the other; 

And the knees of Mogissogwon 
Shook like windy reeds beneath him, 
Bent and trembled like the rushes. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest licw and wounded sorest. 

And tho mighty Mogissogwon 
^aw the fiery eyes of Pauguk, 

Saw tho eyes of Death glare at him. 
Heard his voice call to tho darkness; 

At tho feet of Hiawatha 

Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 

Lay tho mighliost of Magicians. 

Then tho grateful Hiawatha 
Galled tho Mama, tho woodpecker. 

From his porch among tho branches 
Of tho melancholy pino-tree, 

And, in honour of his servioo, 

Stained with blood the tiift of feathers 
On tho little head of Mama; 

Even to this day he wears it, 

Wears the tuft of crimson feathers. 

As a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of Megissogwon, 

As a trophy of tho battle, 

As a signal of his conquest. 

On tho shore ho loft the body. 

Half on laud and half on water. 

In tho sand his feet were buried. 

And his face was in the water. 

And above him, wheeled and clamowed 
The Keneu, the great war-oagle, 

Sailing round in narrower circles, 
Hovering nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From the wigwam, lliaw'atha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All his wealth of skins and wampum, 
Furs of bison ^Rid of beaver. 
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Furs of sable and of ermine. 

Wampum belts and strings and pouches, 
Quirers wrought with beads of wampum. 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exalting, 
Homeward through the black pitch-water, 
Homeward through the weltering serpents. 
With the trophies of the battle. 

With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 

On the shore stood Chibiabos, 

And the vei^ strong man, Kwasind, « 
Waiting for the hero’s coming. 

Listening to his song of triumph. 

And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and dances. 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted : 

Honour be to Hiawatha! 

Ho has slain the great Fearl-Feathor, 

Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 

Him, who sent the fiery fever. 

Sent the white fog from the fen-lands, 

Sent disease and death among us!” 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama! 

And in token of his friendship, 

As a mark of liis remembrance. 

Ho adorned and decked his pipe-stem 
With the crimson tuft of feathers, 

With the blood-red crest of Mama. 

Ent the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All the trophies of the battle. 

He divided with his people. 

Shared it equally among them 
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“ As unto the bow the cord is. 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other!” 
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Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 

Much perplexed by various feelings. 

Listless, longing, hoping, fearing. 

Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

** Wed a maiden of your people,’* 

^ Warning, said the old Nokomia : 

** Go not eastward, go not westward. 

For a stranger, whom we know not! 
j Like a fire upon the hearthstone 

Is a noiglA)our'a homely daughter. 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers !'* 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 

And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this: “ Dear old Nokomis, 

Very pleasant is the firelight, 

! But I like the starlight better, 

* Better do I like the moonlight V* 

Gravely then said old Nokomis: 

Bring not here an idle maiden. 

Bring not here a useless woman, 

I Hands unskilful, feet unwilling; 

Bring a wife with nimble fingers. 

Heart and hand that move together, 
i Feet'that run on willing errands! ” 

i Smiling answered Hiawatha: 

** In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, * 

She shall run upon your errands. 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight. 

Be the sunlight of my people! ” 

Still dissuading, said Nokomis; 

“ Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From tho land of the Dacotahs I 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

There are feuds yet unforgotton. 

Wounds that ache and still may open! ** 

Laughing answered Hiawatha; 
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" For that reason, if no other, 

Would I wed the fair Daootah, 

That oar tribes might be united, 

That old feuds might be forgotten, 

And old wounds be healed for ever! '* 
Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women; 
Striding over moor and meadow. 
Through interminable forests, 

Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasons of magic, 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 

Yet the way seemed long before him. 
And his heart outrun his footsteps; 

And he journeyed without resting, 

Till he heard the cataract's thunder. 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

Pleasant is the sound I ” he murmured, 
“ Pleasant is the voice that calls me !** 
On the outskirts of the forest, 

’Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 

But they saw not Hiawatha; 

To his bow he whispered, " Fail not! 

To his arrow whispered, “ Swerve not! ” 
Sent it singing on its errand. 

To the red heart of the roebuck; 

Threw the deer across his shoulder, 

And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

Tn tfie land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty. 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter. Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes; 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were. 
And the maiden's, of the future. 

He was thinking, as ho sat there. 

Of the days when with such arrows 

He bad struck the deer and bison. 

♦ 
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On the Mnskodaj, the meadow; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward, 

On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 

Thinking of the great war^parties. 

How they came to buy his arrows. 

Could not fight without his arrows. 

Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Gould bo found on earth as they were! 

Now the men were all like women. 

Only used their tongues for weapons! 

She was thinking of a hunter. 

From an fther tribe and countiy. 

Young and tall and very handsome, 

>Vho one morning, in the Spring>time, 

Game to buy her father’s arrows. 

Sat and rested in the wigwam. 

Lingered long about the doorway, 
liooking back as he departed. 

She had heard her father praise him, 

Praise his courage and his wisdom; 

Would he come again for ari'ows 
To the Falls of Alinnchaha? 

On the mat her liands lay idle, 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they heard a footstep. 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And with glowing check and forehead. 

With the deer upon his shoulders. 

Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labour 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
llado him enter at the doorway. 

Saying, as he rose to meet him, 

" Hiawatha, you are welcome! ” 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
I-Jiawatha laid his burden, 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 

And the maiden looked up at him. 

Looked up from her mat of rushes. 

Said with gentle look and accent, 

** You are welcome, Hiawatha! ** 

Yeiy spacious was the wigwam. 

Made of deer^eliin dressed and whitened. 


2 
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With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains. 

And so tan the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 

Laid aside her mat unfinished, 

Brought forth food and set before them. 
Water brought them from the brooklet. 
Gave them fond in earthen vessels, » 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
.listened while the guest was speaking. 
Listened while her father answered, 

But not once her lips she opened, 

Not a single word she uttered. 

Ves, as in a dream she listened 
j To the words of Hiawatha, 

I As he talked of old Nokomis, 

I Who had nursed him in his childhood. 

As ho told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, tho musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of tho Ojibways, • 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

“ After many years of warfare, 

JMnny years of strife and bloodshed, 

'I here is peace between the Ojihway 
And the tribe of tho Dacotahs.” 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

** That this peace may last for ever, 

And our hands be clasped more closely. 
And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotuh women !’* 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere ho answert 
Smoked a little while in silence, 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
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And made answer very gravely: 

** Yes, if Minnehaha wishes; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!” 

And the lovely Laughing AVater 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor rcluetant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the scat beside him, 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

“ I will follow you, my husband!” 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing! 

Thus it t-as he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the laud of the Dacotahs! 

From the wigwam he departed. 

Leading with him Laughing Water; 

Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance. 

Crying to them from afar off, 

“ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha !” 

And the •ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labour. 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying: 

“ Thus it is our daughters leave ns, 

Those we love, and those who love ns ! 

Just when they have learned to help us, 
When wo arc old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden. 

And she follows where ho leads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger!” 

Pleasant was the journey homeward, 
Through interminable forests. 

Over meadow, over mountain. 

Over river, liill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his pace he checked and slackened 
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To tbe steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden; 

Light he thought her as a feather, 

As the plume upon his head-gear; 

Cleared the tangled pathway for her. 

Bent aride the swaying branches, 

Made at night a lodge of branches, 

And a bed with boughs of hemloch. 

And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went with diem, 
0 *cr the meadow, through the forest; 

All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 

Sat erect upon his haunches. 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward! 

All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and hcart's-ease; 

Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

*' Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you !’^ 

Sang the Opechco, the robin, 

Happy are you, Laughing Water, 

Having such a noblo husband V* 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, O my children. 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 

Life is checkered shade and sunshine. 

Rule by love, O Hiawatha!” 

From the sky the moon looked at thefh. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendours. 
Whispered to them, “ O my children. 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble; 

' Half is mine, although I follow; 

Rule by patience, Laughing Water!” 
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Thus it was thoj journeyed homeward; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, fircligh 
Brought the sunshine of hb people. 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome women. 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST. 

You shall hear how Fau-Puk-Keewis, 

How the handsomo Yeuadizze 
Danoed at Hiawatha’s wedding; 

How the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the sweetest of musicians. 

Sang his songs of love and longing; 

How lagoo, the great boaster. 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

Told his tales of sirangu adventure. 

That the feast might be more joyous. 

That the time might pass more gaily. 

And the guests bo more contented. 

Sumptuous was the feast Eokomis 
Made at Hiawatha’s wedding; 

All the bowls were made of bass-wood, 
White and polished very smoothly, 

All tho spoons of liorn of bison, 

Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all tho village 
Messengers with wands of willow, 

As a sign of invitation, 

As a token of the feasting; 

And the wedding guests assembled. 

Clad in all their richest raiment, 

Bobes^f fur and belts of wampum. 
Splendid with their paint and plumage. 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 

And the pike, the Moskenozha, 

Caught and cooked by old Nokomis; 

Then on pemican they feasted, 
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Femioan and bufialo marrow, 

Ilaunoh of deer and hump of bison. 

Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 

And the wild rice of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 

And the lovely Laughing Water, 

And the careful old Nokomis, 

Tasted not the food before them. 

Only waited on the others. 

Only served their guests in silence. 

And when all the guests had fiuisht^l, 

Old Nokomis, brisk and busy. 

From an ample pouch of otter. 

Filled the red stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 

Mixed with bark of the red willow 
And with herbs and leaves of fragrance. 

Then she said, ” O Pau-Fuk-Keewis, 

Dance for us your merry dances. 

Dance the Beggar’s Danco to plcaso us. 

That the feast may bo more joyous. 

That the time may pass more gaily, 

And our guests be more contented! ” 

Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

He the idle Ycnadizze, 

Ho the merry mischief-maker. 

Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 

Rose among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was ho in sports and pastimes. 

In the merry dance of snow-shoes, 

Jn the play of quoits and ball-play; 

Skilled was ho in games of hazard. 

In all games of skill and hazard, 

Fugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 

Kuntassoo, the Game of Flum-stones. 

Though the warriors called him Faint-Heart, 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 

Idler, gambler, Yenadizzo, ^ 

Little heeded he their jesting. 

Little cared he for their insults. 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Fau-Puk-Kcowis. 

He was dressed in shirt of doeskin. 

White and soft, and fringed with ermine. 

All inwrought with beads of wampum ; 
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lie was dressed in deer-skin leggings, 
lYinged with hedgehog quills and ermine, 

And in moccasons of buekskin. 

Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 

On his head were plumes of swan’s down. 

On his heels were tails of foxes. 

In one hand a fan of feathers. 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow. 

Streaks of blue and bright vermilion. 

Shone tho face of Fau-Puk-Kebwis. 

From hfe forehead fell his tresses. 

Smooth, and parted like a woman’s. 

Shining bright with oil, and plaited, 

Uung with braids of scented grasses, 

As among the guests assembled, 

To the sound of flutes and singing. 

To tho s6und of drums and voices, 

Rosa^the handsome Pau-Fuk-Keewi ■>, 

And began his mystic dances. 

First ho danced a solemn measure, 

Very slow in step and gosture. 

In and out among the pine-trees. 

Through the shadows and the sunshine. 

Treading softly liko a panther. 

Then more swiftly and still swifter. 

Whirling, spinning round in circles. 

Leaping o’er the guests assembled. 

Eddying round and round the wigwam. 

Till the leaves went whirling with him, 

Till the dust and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of tho lake, the Big-Sea-Water, 

On he sped with frenzied gestures, 

Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air Around him, 

Till the wind became a whirlwind. 

Till tHo sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o’er the landscape, 

Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunes, 

Sand Hills of the Nagow Wu(][joo! 

Thus the morry Pan-Fuk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar^s Dance to please them. 

And, returning, sat down laughing 
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There among Ihe guoats assembled, 

Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey-feathers. 

Then they said to Chibiabos, 

To the friend of Hiawatha, 

To the sweetest.of all singers. 

To the best of all musicians, 

** Sing to us, O Ghibiabos! 

Songs of love and songs of longing. 

That ihe feast may be more joyous. 

That the time may pass more gaily, 

Jind our guests be more contented !’* ^ 

And the gentle Ghibiabos 

Sang in acoenta sweet and tender, i 

Sang in tones of dee)) emotion, 

I Songs of love and songs of longing ; 

I Looking still at Hiawatha, 

j Looking at fair Laughing Water, * 

j Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

On away! Awake, beloved! 

Thou the wild-flowcr of the forest! ( 

Thou the wild-bird of the prairio! [ 

Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like 1 j 

“ If thou only lookest at mo, { 

i 1 am happy, I am happy, | 

j As the lilies of the prairie, I 

' When they feel the dew upon them I 

I ** Sweet thy breath is aa the fragrance 1 

i Of the wild-flowcrs in the morning, 

As their fragrance is at evening, 

In the Moon when leaves are fallings ! 

** Does not all tho blood within inu i 

Leap to meet thee, leap to moot thee, | 

As springs to meet the sun^ine, j 

In the Moon when nights are brightest f 
** Onaway! my heart einga to thee, 

Sings with joy when thou ai^near me, 

Ab the nghing, singing hranohes 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries 1 
*• When thou art not pleased, beluve 
Then my heart is sad and darkened. 

As Uie shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it! 

** When thou smilest, my beloved, ^ 

Then my troubled heart is brightened. 
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As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rirera. 

** Smiles the earth, and smile the waters. 

Smile the cloudless skies aboTe us. 

But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me! 

** I myself, myself! behold me! 

Blood of my beating heart, behold me! 

O awake, awake, beloved! 

Onaway! awake, beloved !'* 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang hi^song of love and longing; 

And lagoo, the great boaster. 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Jealous of the sweet musician. 

Jealous of the applause they gave him. 

Saw in all the eyes around him. 

Saw in all their looks and gestures. 

That the wedding guests assembled 
lionged to hoar his pleasant stories. 

His immeasurable falsehoods. 

Very boastful was lagoo; 

Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater; 

Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder; 

Never any maTvelloua story 

But himself oould tell a stranger. ' 

Would you listen to his boasting. 

Would you only give him credence. 

No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had; 

Ever caught so many fishes, 

Ever killed so many reindeer. 

Ever trapped so many beaver I 
None could run so fast as he oould, 

None could dive so deep as he could, 

None oould swim so far as he oould; 

None had made so many journeys, 

None had seen so many wonders. 

As this wonderful lagoo. 

As this marveUous story-teller! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people: 
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And whene'er a boastfhl hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 

Or a warrior, home returning, 

Talked too much of his achievements, 
All his hearers cried, ** lagoo! 

Here's lagoo come among us!" 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews; 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, ' 
How to make the bows of osh-tree. 
And the arrows of tlio oak-tree. 

So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha's wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly. 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, ** O good lagoo. 

Toll us now a tale of wonder. 

Tell us of some strange adventure. 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more gaily. 
And our guests be more contented!” 

And lagoo answered straightway, 

** You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Ossco the Magician, 

From the Evening Star descended.” 
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THE SON OF THE EVENING STAR. 

Can it bo the sun descending 
O'er the level plain of water ? 

Or the Red Swan floating, flying. 

Wounded by the magio arrow. 

Staining all the waves with crimson, 

With the crimson of its life-blood, 
'^lling'all the air with splendour. 

With the splendour of its plumage 9 
Yes; it is the sun descending, 

Sinking down into the water; 

All the sky is stained with purple, 
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All the water flushed with crimson! 

No; it is the Red Swan floating, 

Diving down beneath the water; * 

To the sky its wings are lifted, 

With its blood the waves are reddened! 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple. 

Hangs suspended in the twilight. 

No; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 

As he passes through the twilight, 

Walks iifsilence through the heavens! 

This with joy beheld Tngoo, 

And he said in haste: “ Behold it! 

See the sacred S^ar of Evening! 

You shall hear a tale of wonder, ( 

Hear the story of Otfsoo, 

Son of the Evening Star, Osseo! 

Once, in days no moro remembered, 

Ages nearer the beginning. 

When the heavens were closer to us, 

And the Gods were moro familiar, 

In the North-land lived a hunter. 

With ten young and comely daughters. 

Tall and litho as wands of willow; 

Only Owccnce, the youngest. 

She the wilful and the wayward. 

She the silent, dreamy maiden. 

Was the fairest of the sisters. 

All these women married warriors, 

Married brave and haughty husbands; 

Only Oweenee, the youngest. 

Laughed and flouted all her lovers. 

All her young and handsome suitors. 

And then married old Osseo, 

Old Osseo, poor and ugly, 

Broken with age and weak with coughing. 

Always coughing like a squirrel. 

** Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

From the Evening Star descended, 

Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 

Star of tenderness and passion! 

All its Are was in his bosom. 

All its beauty in his spirit. 
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All its mystery in his being, 

All its splendour in his language! 

And her lovers, the rejected, 
Handsome men with belts of wampum, 
Handsome men with paint and feathers. 
Pointed at her in dorision, 
followed her with jests and laughter. 

But she said: * I care not for you, 

Caro not for youi^ belts of wampum, 

Care not for your paint and feathers. 

Care not for your jests and laughter ; 

I am happy with Osseo! ’ ' 

“ Once to some great feast invited. 
Through the damp and dusk of evening 
'W'alked together the ten sisters, 

Walked together witli their husbands; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 

With fair Oweeneo beside him ; 

All the others chatted gaily. 

Those two only walked in silence. 

“ At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring. 

Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening, 

At the tender Star of Woman ; 

And they heard him murmur softly, 

* Ah, showain nemes/nn, Noaa / 

Pity, pity mo, my father! ’ 

* Listen! ’ said the eldest sister, 

* He is praying to his father! 

What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway, 

Does not break his neck by falling! * 

And they laughed till all the forest 
Hang with their unseemly laughter. 

“ On their pathway through the woodland 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted. 

Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree, 

Buried half in leaves and mosses. 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hollow. 
And Osseo, when he saw it, 

Gave a shout, a cry of anguish. 

Leaped into its yawning cavern. 

At one end went in an old man. 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly; 
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From the other oame a young man. 

Tall and straight and strong and handsome. 

" Thus Osseo was transfigured. 

Thus restored to youth and beauty; 

But, alas for good Osseo, 

And for Oweonee, the faithful! 

Strangely, t<io, was she transfigured. 

Changed into a weak old woman, 

With a staff she tottered onward. 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly! 

And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed^ntil the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseomly laughter. 

" But Osseo turned not from her, 

Walked with slower step besido her, 

Took her hand, os brown and withered 
As an oak'lcaf is in Winter, 

Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 

Soothed her with soft words of kindness. 

Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 

Till they sat down in the wigwam, 

Sacred to the Star of Evening, 

To the tender Star of Woman. 

" Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 

At the banquet sat Osseo; 

All wero merry, all were happy. 

All were joyous but Osseo. 

Neither food nor drink he tasted. 

Neither did he speak nor listen, 

But as one bewildered sat he. 

Looking dreamily and sadly, 

First at Oweenec, tlien upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

** Then a voice was heard, a whisper. 

Coming from the starry distance. 

Coming from the empty vastness, 

Low, and musical, and tender; 

And the voice said: * O Osseo! 

O my son, my best beloved! 

Broken are the spells that bound you, 

All the charms of the magicians. 

All the magic powers of evil; 

Come to me; ascend, Osseo! 

« * Taste the food that stands before you; 

It is blessed and enchanted, 
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It has magio virtues in It, 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer; 

But the bowls bo changed to wampum, 
And the kettles shall be silver; 

They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 
Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer. 

*' * And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labour, 

But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 

Painted with the dusky splendoui's 
Of the skies and clouds of evening! ’ 

** What Ossco heard as whispers, 

Wliat as words lie comprehended, 

Was but music to the others, 

Music as of birds afar of. 

Of the whippoorwill afar of, 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest. 

“ Then the lodge began to tremble, 
Straight began to shake and tremble, 

And they felt it rising, rising. 

Slowly through the air ascending, 

From the darkness of the trec*tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 

Till it past the topmost branches; 

And behold! the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scarlet 1 
And behold! the earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver! 

And the roof-poles of the uigwara 
Were as glittering rods of silver. 

And the roof of bark upon them 
As the shining shards of beetles. 

Then Osseo gazed around him, 

And he saw the nine fair si-stors. 

All the sisters and their husbands, 
Changed to birds of various plumage. 

Some were jays and some were magpies, 
Others thrushes, others blaokbirds; * 

And they hopped, and sang, and twittered. 
Perked and fluttered all their feathers, 
Strutted in their shining plumage. 
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And their tails like fans unfolded. 

Only Owecnee, the youngest. 

Was not changed, but sat in silence. 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly. 

Looking sadly at the others; 

Till Osseo, gazing upward, 

Gave another cry of anguish. 

Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 

Then returned her youth and beauty. 
And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were trq|isformcd to robes of ermine. 

And her staff became a feather. 

Yes, a shining silver feather! 

And again the wigwam trembled, 

Swayed and rushed through airy currents. 
Through transparent cloud and vapour, 

And amid celestial splendours 
On the Evening t:itar alighted. 

As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake. 

As a leaf drops on a river. 

As the thistle-down on water. 

“ Porth with cheerful words of welcome 
Came the lather of Osseo, 

He with radiant lucks of silver, 

Ho with eyes serene and tender. 

And he said: * My son, Osseo, 

Hang the cage of birds you bring there, 

Hang the cage with rods of silver, 

And the birds with glistening feathers, 

At tho doorway of my wigwam.’ 

** At the door he hung tho bird-cage. 

And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Osseo’s father, 

Euler of the Star of Evening, 

As ho said: * O my Osseo ! 

1 have had compassion on you. 

Given you back your youth and beauty^ 

Into birds of various plumage 
Changed your sisters and their husbands 
Changed them thus because they mooked you, 
In the figure of tho old man. 

In that aspect sad and wrinkled. 

Could not see your heart of passion. 

Could not see your youth immortal; 
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Only Oweenee, the faithfU, 

Saw your naked heart and loved you. 

" * In the lodge that glimmers yonder. 

In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapours, on the left hand, 

Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 

The Waheno, the magician, 

Who transformed you to an old man. 

Take heed lest his beams fall on you, 

For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment. 

Are the arrows that he uses.’ c. 

“ Many years, in peace and quiet. 

On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father; 

Many years, in song and flutter, 

At the doorway of the wigwam. 

Hung the cage with rods of silver. 

And fair Oweenec, the faithful. 

Bore a son unto Ossco, 

With the beauty of his mother, 

With the courage of his father. 

And the boy grew up and prospered, 

And Osseo, to delight him. 

Made him little bows and arrows, 

Opened the great cage of silver. 

And let loose his aunts and uncles. 

All those birds with glossy feathers, 

For his little son to shoot at. 

** Round and round they wheeled and darted. 
Filled the Evening Star with music. 

With their songs of joy and freedom ; 

Filled the Evening Star with splendour. 

With the fluttering of their plumage ; 

Till the boy, the little hunter. 

Bent his bow and shot an arrow. 

Shot a swift and fatal arrow. 

And a bird, with shining feathers. 

At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

“ But, O wondrous transformation! 

’Twos no bird he saw before him, 

*Twa8 a beautiful young woman, 

With the arrow in her bosom ! 

" When her blood fell on the planet. 

On the sacred Star of Evening, 
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Broken was the spell of magic, 

Powerless was the strange enchantment. 

And the youth, the fearless bowman, 

Suddenly felt himself descending, 

Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty spaces, 

' Downward through the clouds and vapours, 

I Till he rested on an island, 

I On an island, green and grassy, 

j Yonder in the liig-Sea-Watcr. 

I “ After him ho .«aw descending 

All the birds with shining feathers, 

Fluttering, falling, wafted downward. 

Like the painted loaves of Autumn; 

{ And the lodge with poles of silver, 

' With its roof like wings of beetles, 

' Like the shining shards of beetles. 

By the winds of heaven uplifted, 

Slowly sank upon the island, 

Bringing back the good Osseo, 

Bringing Owconce, the faithful, 
j Then tho birds, again transGgured, 

] Reassumed the shape of mortals, 

j Took their shai>e, but not their stature; 

[ They remained as Little People, 

Like the pigmies, the Piik-Wadjics, 

And on pleasant nights of Summer, 

I When the Evening Star was shining, 

j Hand in hand they danced together 

[ On tho island's craggy headlands, 

I On tho sand-beach low and level. 

I ** Still their glittering lodge is seen 

On tho tranquil Summer evenings. 

And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices. 

Secs them dancing in the starlight !'* 

When tho story was completed, 

When tho wondrous tale was ended. 

Looking round upon his listeners, 
j Solemnly lagoo added: 

I There are great men, I have known 

Whom their people understand not, 

Whom they oven make a jest of. 

Scoff and jeer at in derision. 

From tho story of Osseo 


there. 


such- 
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Let them learn the fate of jesters I’* 

All the wedding guests delighted, 
Listened to the Tnarvellons story, 
Listened laughing and applauding, 
And they whispered to each other: 

“ Does he mean himself, I wonder ? 
And are wc the aunts and uncles ? ' 
Then again sang Chibiabo?, 

Sang a song of love and longing. 

In those accents sweet and tender. 

In those tones of pensive sadness, 

Sang a maiden's lamentation ' 

For her lover, her Algonquin. 

“ W'hen I think of my beloved. 

Ah me ! think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“ Ah mo ! when I parted from him. 
Round my neck he hung the wampnni. 
As a pledge, the snow-white wampum, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

I will go with you, he whispered, 
Ah me ! to your native country ; 

JiCt mo go with you, he whispered, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“ Far away, away, 1 answered. 

Very far away, T answered. 

Ah me! is my native country, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonqitin ! 

“ When I looked back to behold him. 
Where wo parted, to behold him. 

After me he still was gazing, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

” By the tree he still was standing, 
By the fallen tree was standing, 

That had dropped into the water, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

' “ When I think of my beloved, 

Ah me! think of my beloved. 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin !*’ 

Such was Hiawatha’s Wedding, 

Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Keewia, 
Such the story of Ingoo, 

Such the songs of Chibiabos ; 
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Thus iho wedding banquet ended, 
And the wedding guests departed, 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 


I XIIL 

j BLESSING THE CORN-FIELDS. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the h§ppy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibwnys, 

In iho pleasant land and peaceful! 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Blessing of tlie Corn-fields 
Buried was the bloody hatchet. 

Buried was the dreadful war-club, 

Buried were all warlike weapons, 

And the war-cry was forgotten. 

There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters. 

Built the birch-canoe for sailing. 

Caught iho fish in lake and river, 

Shot the deer and trapped the beaver; 
Unmolested worked the women, 

Made their sugar from the maple. 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows. 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 

All around the happy \ illage 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shining, 
Waved the green plumca of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 

Filling all the land witli. plenty, 

’Twas the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the broad fields and fruitful, 
Buried in the earth Mondamin ; 

’Twas the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of han'o.'Jt, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 

Once, when all the m.aizc was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 

Spake and said to Minnehaha, 

To his wife, the Laughing Water: 
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*' You shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 

Draw a magic circlo round them, 

To protect them from destruction. 

Blast of mildow, blight of insect, 

Wagemin, the thief of corn-fiolds, 

Paimosaid, who steals the maize-car ! 

** In the night, when all is silence. 

In the night, when all is darkness. 

When the Spirit of Sleep, Kepahniin, 

Shuts the doors of all the wigwams. 

So that not an ear can hear jou, 

So that not an eye can see you, t 
Rise up from your bed in silence. 

Lay aside your garments wholly, 

Walk around the fields you planted, 

Round the borders of the corn-fields. 

Covered by your tresses only. 

Robed with darkness as a garment. 

*' Thu.s the fields shall bo more fruitful, 

And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither blight nor mildew, 

Keitlier burrowing worm nor insect, 

Shall pass o'er tho magic circle; 

Not the dragou-fiy, Kivo-ne-slio, 

Nor the spider, Subbekushe, 

Nor the grasahopper, Pan-puk-kecna, 

Nor the mighty caterpillar, 

Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin. 

King of all the caterpillars I” 

On the tree-tops, near the corn-fields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 

Kahgahgec, the King of Raven'’, 

With his band of black marauders. 

And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

Till tho tree-tops shook with laughter. 

With their melancholy laughter 
At tho words of Ilianatha. 

“ Hear him!” said they; “ hear the vise man ! 
Il^ar the plots of Ilianatha!'* 

■Wben the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o'er field and forest, 

When the mournful Wawonaissa, 

Sorrowing sang among the hemlocks, 

And tho Spirit of Sleep, Nepahnin, 
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Shut the doors of all tho wigwama. 

From her bed ro^o Lnughing Water, 

I^aid aside her garments wholly. 

And with darkness clothed and guarded. 
Unashamed and unafTi-ighted, 

Walked securely round tlie corn-fields. 

Drew tho sacred magic circle 

Of her footprints round tho com-fiolds. 

No ono but tho Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in tho darkness. 

No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard tlie panting of her bosom ; 
Guskewau, the darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in bis sacred mantle, 

So that none might see her beauty, 

So that none might boast, “ I saw her 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Kahgahgeo, the King of Itavcns, 

Gathered all his black marauders. 

Crows and black-birds, jays and ravens. 
Clamorous on tho dusky tree-tops. 

And descended, fast and fearless. 

On the fields of Hiawatha, 

On tho grave of the Mondamin. 

We will drag Mondamin,” said they, 

» From the grave where ho is buried. 

Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it. 

Spite of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it!” 

But tho wary Hiawatha, 

Ever thoughtful, careful, watehful. 

Hod o*erhcard the scornful laughter 
When they mocked him from the tree-tops, 
“ Kaw!” he said, ” my friends the ravens ! 
Kahgahg^e, my King of Ravens! 

I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten!” 

He had risen before the daybreak, 

He had spread o’er all the corn-fields 
Snares to catch the black marauders, 

And was lying now in ambush 
In the neighbouring grove of pine-trees. 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds. 
Waiting for tho jays and ravens. 
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Soon they came with caw and clamour, 
Rush of wings and cry of voices, 

To their work of devastation. 

Settling down upon the corn-fields. 
Delving deep with beak and talon. 

For the body of Mondamin. 

And with all their craft and cunning. 

All their skill in wiles of warfare. 

They perceived no danger near them. 

Till thoir claws became entangled, 

Till they found tlieinsolvos imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. • 

From his place of ambush came lie. 
Striding terrible among them. 

And so awful was his aspect 
That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Without mercy he destroyed them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 

And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Round the consecrated corn-fields. 

As a signal of his vengeance. 

As a warning to raara.udors. 

Only Kahgahgce, the leader, 
Xahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

He alone was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 

With his prisoner-string ho bound him. 
Led him captive to his wigwam. 

Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

“ Kahgahgee, my raven !” said ho, 

You the loader of the robbers. 

You the plotter of this mischief. 

The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you. 

As a hostage for your people. 

As a pledge of good behaviour V* 

And he left him, grim and sulky. 

Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam. 

Croaking fiercely his displeasure. 

Flapping his great sable piiiiorus. 

Vainly struggling for his freedom. 

Vainly calling on his people! 
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Summer passed, and Shawondasce 
Breathed his sighs o'er all the landscape, 

From the South-land sent his ardours, 

Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 

And the maize-field grew and idpcncd, 

Till it stood in all the splendour 
Of its garments green and yellow. 

Of its tassels and its iduinagc. 

And the maize-oars full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woman, 

Spake, ofid said to Minnehaha: 

“ "I’is the Moon when leaves are falling; 

All the wild-rice has been gathered, 

And the maize is ripe and ready ; 

Tict us gather in the harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 

Strip him of his jdumes and tassel-s, 

Of his garments green and yellow!” 

And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam. 

With Nokumis, old and wrinkled. 

And they called the women round them. 

Called the young men and the maidens, 

To the harvest of the corn-fields. 

To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the border of the forest. 

Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 

•Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 

In uninterrupted silence 

Looked they at the gamesome labour 

Of the young men and the women ; 

Listened to their noisy talking, 

To their laughter and their singing. 

Heard them chattering like the magpies. 

Heard them laughing like the blue-jays. 

Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking, ; 

Found a maize-ear red as blood is, i 

“ Noska!” cried they all together, 

** Noska! you shall have a sweetheart. 

You shall have a handsome husband !’* 

« Ugh !’* the old men all responded 
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From their scats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whene’er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 

Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen. 

Then they laughed and sang together. 
Crept and limped about the com-fiolds. 
Mimicked in their gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double. 
Singing &ingly or together: 

** Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields! 
Paiinosaid, the skulking robber!” 4 

Till the corn-fields rang with laughter, 
Till from Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgcc, the King of Ravens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger. 

And from all the neighbouring tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the black marauders. 
“ Ugh !” the old men .all responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 


PICTURE-WRITING. 

In those days said Hiawatha, 

“ Lo! how all things fade and perish ! 
From the memory of the old men 
Fade away the great traditions, 

The achievements of the warriors. 

The adventures of the hunters. 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of tho N^'abenos, 

All the marvellous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakccds, the Prophets! 

“ Great men die and are forgotten, 
Wise men speak; their words of wisdom 
I'orish in the cars that hear them. 

Do not reach the generations 
That, os yet unborn, arc wailing 
Tn tho great, mysterious d.arkucs.') 

Of the speechless days that shall be ! 

“ On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted; 
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arc in those graves wo know not. 

Only know they arc oiir fathers. 

Of what kith they arc and kindredj 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 

Bo it J'laglo, Bear, or Beaver, 

They descended, this wo know not, 

Only know they are our fathers. 

Face to face wo speak together, 

But we cannot speak when absent. 

Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off; 

Cannot send a secret message. 

But the bearer learns our secret. 

May pervert it, may betray it. 

May reveal it linto others.” 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, ; 

Pondering, musing in the forest, ; 

On the w'clfaro of hin people. i 

From his pouch he took his colours. 

Took his paints of uiiferent colours, j 

On the smooth bark of a birch-tree I 

Painted many shapes and ligurcs. 

Wonderful and mystic figure'^, j 

And each figure had a meaning, ; 

Each some word or thought suggested. | 

Gitohe MuniLo the Mighty, ' i 

Ho, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens. 

Everywhere is the Croat Spirit, 

Was the meaning of this symbol. 

Mitcho Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 

As a serpent was depicted. 

As Konabeck, the great set pent. 

Very crafty, very ctinuing, 

Is the creeping Spirit of E\ li, 

Was the meaning of this syml^l. 

Life and Death he drew as circles. 

Life was white, but Death was darkened; 

Sun and moon and stars he painted, 

Man and boast, and fish and reptile. 

Forests, mountains, lakes, and rivers. ^ 

For the earth he drew a straight line. 
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For the sky a bow above it; 

White the space between for day-time. 

Filled with little stars for niglit-timc ; 

On the left a point for sunrise, 

On the right a point for sunset, 

On the top a point for noon-tide, 

And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it. 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation, 

AVere a sign of guests assembling; 

Bloody hardi with palms uplifted • I 

Were a symbol of destruction, i 

AVcrc a hostile sign and symbol. 

All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto Ilia w'ondering people, 

And interpreted their meaning, I 

And ho said: Behold, your grave-posts j 

Have no mark, no sign, nor symbol. 

Go and paint them all with figures; 

Kach one with its household symbol, 

A^'ith its own ancestral Totem ; 

fio that those who follow after i 

May distinguish them and know them.” 

And they painted on the grave-posts ! 

Of the graves yet unforgotlcn, ' 

Each his own ancestral Totem, ! 

Each the symbol of his household ; 

Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, ] 

Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, ! 

Each inverted as a token 
That the owner was departed. 

That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 

The Wabenos, tbe Magicians, | 

And tbe Medicine-men, the Medos, 

Fainted upon bark and decr-skin i 

Figures for the songs they chanted, > 

For each song a separate symbol, 

Figures mystical and awful, 

Figures strange and brightly coloured ; 

And each figure had its meaning. 

Each sipme maglo song suggested. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
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Flashing light through all the heaven; 

The Great Serpent, the Kcnabeek, 

. With his bloody crest erected* 

Creeping, looking into heaven; 

In the sky the sun, that listens^ 

And the moon eclipsed and dying: 

Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk, 

And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 

Headless men, that walk the heavens, 

Itvjdios lying pierced with arrows, 

Bloody hands of death uplifted, 

■ Flags oif graves, and great war-cai)tai)is 
Grasping both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as these the sliapcs they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer-skiu; 

Songs of w'ar and songs of hunting, 

Songs of medicine and of magic, 

All were written in these figure?, 

For each figure had its meaning, 

Each its separate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 

The must subtle of all medicines. 

The most potent spell of magic. 

Dangerous more than war or hunting! 

Thus the Love-Song w’as recorded, 

Symbol and interpretation. 

First a human figure standing, ^ 

Fainted in the brigVitest scarlet; 

*Tis the lover, the musician, 

And the meaning is, “ JVIy painting 
Makes mo powerful over others.” 

Then the figure seated, binging. 

Flaying on a drum of magic, 

And the interpretation,. “ Listen ! 

*Ti3 my voice you hear, iny singing! ' 

Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam. 

And the meaning of the symbol, 

** 1 will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion!” 

Then two figures, man and woman, 

Standing hand in hand together. 

With their hands so clasped together 
That they seem in one united. 

And the words thus represented . 
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Are, ** I soo your heart Avithin you, 

And 3 'our checks are red Avith blushes !’* 
Next the maiden, on an island, 

In the centre of an Island ; 

And the song this shape suggested 
A>'as, “ Though you wore at a distance, 
Were upon somo far-off island, 

Such the spell 1 cast upon you, 

Such tho magic poAver of pnssion, 

I could straiglitvvay draAv you to mo !'* 
Then the figure of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the loA'cr near her, * 
Wliispcring to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, “ Tliough you were far from me 
Jn the land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the A’oice of Ioa'O would reach you!" 

And the last of all tho figures 
AVas a heart Avithin a circle. 

Drawn Avithin a magic circle ; 

And the image had this meaning; 

“ Naked lies your heart before me. 

To your naked heart I Avhisper!” 

Thus it Avas that lliaAvatlia, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 
All tho mysteries of painting. 

All the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of the birch-tree. 

On the white skin of tho reindeer. 

On the grave-posts of the village. 
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In those days the Evil Spirits, 

All the Manitos of mischief. 

Fearing Hiawatha’s wisdom. 

And his love for Ghibiabos, 

Jealous of their faithful friendship. 
And their noble words and actions. 
Made at length a league against them. 
To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary. 

Often said to Ghibiabos, 
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“ O my brother! do not leave mo. 

Lest tho Evil Spirits harm you!'' 

Chibiabos, young and heedless. 

Laughing shook his coal-black tresses, 

Answered ever sweet and child-liko, 

“ Do not fear for me, O brother! 

Harm and evil come not near me! ’ 

Once when Feboan, tho Winter, 

Roofed with ice the Big-Sea-Water, 

When the snow-flakes, whirling downward, 

Hissed among the withered oak-leavo-«, 

Ghange4 tho j>ine-trccs into wigwams. 

Covered all the earth with silence. 

Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes. 

Heeding not his brother’s warning. 

Fearing not the Evil Spirits. 

Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Cliibiabos. 

Right across tho Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang with tpeed the deer before him. 

With tho wind and snow ho followed, 

O'er the treacherous ice ho followed. 

Wild with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of tlic hunting. 

But beneath, the Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him, 

Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, ^ 

Dragged him downward to tho bottom. 

Buried in the sand his bud 3 ^ 

Unktahcc, the god of water. 

Ho the god of the Dacotah**, 

Drowned him in tho deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitchc Gumco. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish. 

Such a fearful lamentation. 

That the bison paused to listen. 

And tho wolves howled from tho prairies. 

And the thunder in tho distance 
Woke and answered “ Baim-wawa!” 

Then his face with black ho painted. 

With his robe his head he covered. 

In his wigwam'sat lamenting. 

Seven long weeks ho sat lamenting, 

Uttering still his moan of sorrow: 
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" ITe ia dead, tlie sweet musician! 

He the sweetest of all singers! 

Ho has gone from us for ever, 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing! 

O my brother, Chibiabos !” 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him. 
Waved their purple cones above him, 
Sighing with him to console him, 
Alingliug with his lamentation ' 

Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos; 

Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 

Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the blue-bii d. 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

" Chibiabos! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweet musician V* 

From the wigwam sang the robin, 

Sang the Opechee, the robin, 

“ Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 

He is dead, the sweetest singer !'* 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the Whippoorwill complaining. 
Wailing went the Wawonaissa, 

Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 

He is dead, the sweet musician ! 

He the sweetest of all singers !'’ 

Then the medicine-men, the Meda^, 

The magicians, tho Wabenos, 

And the Jossakecds, the prophets, 

Came to visit Hiawatha; 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside him. 

To appease him, to console him. 

Walked in silent, grave procession. 
Bearing each a pouch of healing. 

Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter. 

Filled with magic roots and simples, 

Filled with very potent medicines. 

W'hen ho heard their steps approaching, 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting. 

Called no more on Chibiabos ‘ 
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Naught ho questioned, naught he answered. 
But his mournful head uncovered, 

From his face the mourning colours 
Washed he slowly and in silence. 

Slowly and in silenco follow'cd 
Onward to the Snered Wigwam. 

There a magio drink tliey gave him. 
Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint, 

And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow. 

Roots of power, and herbs of healing ; 

Boat their drums, and shook their ratllc« ; 
Chante^ singly and in chorus. 

Mystic songs like these, they chanted. 

" I myself, myself! behold me! 

’Tis the great Gray Eagle talking; 

Come, ye white crows, come and hear him ! 
The loud'speaking thunder helps me; 

All the unseen spirits help me ; 

I can hear their voices calling, 

All around the sky I hear them ! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal you Hiawatha!” 

“ lli-au-ha!” replied the chorus, 
Way-ha-way !” the mystic chorus. 

Friends of mine are all the serpents, 
Hear me shako my skin of hen-hawk! 
Mahng, the white loon, 1 can kill him ; 

I can shoot your heart and kill it I 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal you, Hiawatha!” 

“ Ili-au-ha!” replied the chorus, 

“ Way-ha-way!” the mystic chorus. 

“ I myself, myself! the prophet! 

When I speak the wigwam trembles. 

Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror. 
Hands unseen begin to shake it! 

When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath me! 

I can blow you strong, my brother ! 

Ri.se and speak, O Hiawatha!” 

“ Hi-au-ha!” replied the chorus, 

“ Way-ha-way!” the mystic chorus. 

Then they shook their medicinc-pouches 
O’er the head of Hiawatha, 

Danced their medicine-dance around him ; 
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And upstarting wild and haggard, 

Like a man from dreams awakened, 
lie was healed of all his madness. 

As the clouds arc swept from heaven, 

Straightway from his brain departed 
All his moody melancholy; 

As the ice is swept from rivers. 

Straightway from his heart departed 
.All his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters. 

From the sands of Gitche Gurnee r 
Summoned Hiawatha’s brother. 

And so mighty was the magio 
Of that cry and invocation. 

That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea-NVatcr; 

From the sand ho rose and listened. 

Heard the music and the singing. 

Came, obedient to the summons, 

To the doorway of the wigwam, 

But to enter tliey forbade liiin. 

Through a cbink a coal they gave him. 

Through the door a burning fire-brand; 

Ruler in the Land of Spirits, j 

Ruler o’er the dead, they made him, j 

Telling him a fire to kindle i 

For all those that died thereafter. 

Camp-fires for their night encampments 
On their solitary journey ■ 

To the kingdom of Poncmah, i 

To the land of tho Hereafter. 

From tho village of his childhood, 

From tho homes of those who knew him. 

Passing silent through tho forest, ! 

Like a smokc-wreath wafted sideways, 

Slowly vani&hcd Chibiabos ! 

Where he passed, the branches moved not. 

Where he trod, the gra.<;ses bent not, 

And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days ho journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men; 

On the dead man’s strawberry feasted, 

Crossed the melancholy river, 
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On the swinging log he crossed it. 

Came unto the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journc}', moving slowly, 

Many weary spirits saw he, 

Panting under heavy burdens, 
liUden with war-clubs, bows and arrows, 
Rubes of fur, and pots and kettles. 

And with food that friends had given ^ 
Pur thatasolitary journey. 

“ Ah ! why do the living," said they, 

'* Lay such heavy burdens on us I 
Better were it to go naked, 

Better were it to go fasting. 

Than to bear such hc.avy burdens 
On our long and weary journey !" 

I'orth then issued lliawatlia, 
Wandered eastward, wandered irestward. 
Teaching men the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons. 

And the euro of all diseases. 

Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Medamin, 

All the sacred art of liealing. 


XVI. 

PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 
JIo, the handsome Yenadizze, 

Whom the people called the Storm-Pool, 
Vexed the villago with disturbance; 

You shall hear of all his mischief. 

And his flight from Hiawatha, 

And his wondrous transmigrations. 

And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of (iitche Gurnee, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Watcr 
Stood the lodge of Pau-Fuk-Kee^vis. 

It was he who in his frenzy 
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Whirled these drifting sands together. 

On the dunes of Nago\r Wudjoo, I 

When, among the guests assembled. 

He so merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiairatha’s wedding, 

Danced the Beggar’s Dance to please thens. i 

Now, in search of new adventures. 

From his lodge went Pau>Puk-Keewis, I 

Game with speed into the village, 

Found tho young men all assembled | 

In tho lodge of old lagoo, 

Listening to his monstrous stories, * 

To his wonderful adventures. 

lie was telling them the story 
Of Ojeeg, tho Summcr*Maker, 

How he made a hole in heaven, * 

How he climbed up into heaven, | 

And let cut the Summer-weather, 

The perpetual, pleasant Summer ; 

How the Otter first essayed it; 

How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger, 

Tried in turn the great achievement, ; 

From the summit of the mountain i 

Smote their fists against the heavens. 

Smote against the sky their foreheads, ! 

Cracked tho sky, but could not break it; I 

How the Wolverine, uprising, 

Made him ready for the encounter. 

Bent his knees down, like a squirrel. 

Drew his arms back, like a cricket. i 

** Once he leaped,” said old lagoo, j 

Once ho leaped, and lo! above him ! 

Bent tho sky, as ice in rivers ! 

When the waters rise beneath it; * 

Twice he leaped, and lo! above him : 

Cracked the sky, os ice in rivers I 

When the freshet is at highest! I 

Thrice he leaped, and lo! above him { 

Broke the shattered sky asunder, | 

And he disappeared within it, 

And Ojeeg, tho Fisher Weasel, 

With a bound went in behind him!” 

" Hark you!” shouted Pau-Fuk-KeeAvit 
* As ho entered at tho doorway; 

“ I am tired of all this talking, I 
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Tired of old lagools stories, 

Tired of Hiawatha’s wisdom. 

Hero is something to amuse you, 

Setter than this endless talking.” 

Then from out his pouch of wolf-skin 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner. 

All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with iliirtcon pieces. 

White on ono sido were they painted. 
And vermilion on the other; 

Two Kenahecks or great serpents, 

Two Irfltnewug or wedge-men, 

One great war-club, Pugainangun, 

And one slender fish, the Xcego, 

Four round pieces, Ozawabecks, 

And three Shcshebwug or ducklings. 

All were made of bone and painted, 

All except the Ozawabecks ; 

These were brass, on ono sido burnished. 
And were black upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl ho placed them. 
Shook and jostled them together. 

Threw them on the ground before him. 
Thus exclaiming and explaining: 

*' Red sido up are all tho pieces. 

And one great Kenabeek standing 
On the bright sido of a brass piece. 

On a burnished Ozawabcok; 

Thirteen tens and eight are counted.” 

Then again be shook tho pieces. 

Shook and jostled them together, 

Threw them on the ground before him. 
Still exclaiming and explaining: 

“ White are both the great Kenahecks, 
White tho Jninewug, the wedge-men, 
Red are all the other pieces ; 

Five tens and an eight are counted.” 

Thus he taught the game of hazard. 
Thus displayed it and explained it, 
Running through its various chances. 
Various changes, various meanings: 
Twenty curious eyes stared at him. 

Full of eagerness stared at him. 

“ Many games,” said old lagoo, 

” Many games of skill and hazard 
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Have T seen in different nations. 

Have 1 played in different countries. 

He who plays with old Tagoo 
Must have very nimble fingers; 

Though you think yourself so skilful, 

I can beat you, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

I can even give you lessons 

In your game of Powl and Counters !" 

So they sat; %nd played together, 

All the old men and tho young men, 
Played for dresses, weapons, wampum, 
Played till midnight, played till morning, 
Played until tho Yenadizze, 

Till tho cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Of their treasures had despoiled them, 

Of the best of all their dresses, 

Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 

Bolts of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches. 
Til^enty eyes glared wildly at him. 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at him. 

Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis : 

« In my wigwam I am lonel}'. 

In my wanderings and adventures 
I have need of a companion. 

Fain would have a Meshinauwa, 

An attendant and pipe-bearer. 

I will venture all these winnings, 

All those garments heaped about me, 

All this wampum, all these feathers. 

On a single throw will venture 
All against the young man yonder!'’ 
’Twas a youth of sixteen summers, 

’Twas a nephew of lagoo; 

Faco-in-a-mist, the people called him. 

As the fire burns in a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes. 

So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
Glowed the eyes of old lagoo. 

** Ugh !” he answered very fiercely ; 

" Ugh!” they answered all and each one. 

Seized the wooden bowl the old man. 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 

Shook it fiercely and with fury, 
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M&de the pieces ring together 
As he threw them down before him. 

Red wore both the great Kcnabecks, 

Red the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 

Red the Sheshebwug, the ducklings. 

Black the four brass Ozawabeeks, 

White alone the fish, the Keego ; 

Only five the pieces counted ! 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces; 
Lightly in the nir ho tossed them. 

And tlicy fell about him scaCtcrcd ; 

Dark and bright tho Ozawabeeks, 

Red and white the other pieces, 

And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing, 

Even os crafty Pau-Puk-Kcewis 
Stood alone among tho players, 

Saying, Five tens ! mine tho game is !” 

Twenty eyes glai'cd at him fiercely. 

Like tho eyes of wolves glared at him. 

As ho turned and left tho wigwam, 
Follow'ed by his Mcshiriauwa, 

By the nephew of lagoo. 

By tho tall and graceful stri];lii)g, 

Bearing in his arms tho winnings. 

Shirts of deer-slcii), robes of ermine, 

Belts of Avampum, pipes and weapons. 

** Carry them,” said Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 
Pointing with his fan of feathers, 

“ To my wigwam far to eastward. 

On tho Dnnes of Nagow Wudjoo !” 

Hot and red Avith smoko and gambling 
Wore tho oyes of I’au-Puk-KecAvis 
As ho came forth to tho freshness 
Of the pleasant summer morning. 

All the birds Avero singing gaily, 

All the streamlets floAving swiftly, 

And tho heart of Pau-Puk-Kcowis 
Sang with ploasure as the birds sing. 

Beat with triumph like tho streamlets, 

As he wandered through tho village. 

In the early gray of morning, 

With his fan of turkey-fuathers. 

With his plumes and tufts of sAvan’a down. 
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Till he reached the farthest \?igwam. 
Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted; 

No one met him at the doorway. 

No one came to bid him welcome; 

But the birds were singing round it. 

In and out and round the doorway. 
Hopping, singing, fluttering, feeding, 
And aloft upon the ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

Sat with fiery eyes, and, scrcaTning, 
Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keewis.* 

" All are gone ! the lodge is empty !*' 
Thus it was spake Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 

In his heart resolving mischief; 

** Gone is wary Hiawatha, 

Gone the silly Laughing Water, 

Gone Nokomis, the old woman. 

And the lodge is left unguarded !*' 

By the neck he seized the raven. 
Whirled it round him like a rattle. 

Like a medicine-pouch ho shook it. 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the raven, 

From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging, 

As an insult to its master. 

As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step ho entered. 
Round the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him. 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles. 
Robes of buffalo and beaver. 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine. 

As an insult to Nokomis, 

As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed the Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest. 
Whistling gaily to the squirrels. 

Who from hollow boughs above him 
Dropped their acom-shells upon him. 
Singing gaily to the wood-birds. 

Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands. 
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Looking o’er the Gitche Gurnee, . 

Perchod himself upon their summit, I 

Waiting full of mirth and mischief j 

The return of Hiawatha. 

Stretched upon his back he lay there ; 

Far below him plashed the waters, ; 

Plashed and washed tho dreamy waters; . 

Far above him swam the heavens, i 

Swam the diszy, dreamy heavens; | 

Round him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 

Hiawatha’s mountain chickens, ' 

Flook«%iso swept and wOicelcd about him, 

Almost brushed him with their pinions. i 

And ho killed them os ho lay there, * i 

Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, ! 

Threw their bodies down the headland, j 

Threw them on the beach below him, 

' I 

Till at length Kayoshk, tho sea-gull, i 

Perched upon a. crag above them. 

Shouted: It is Fau-Puk-Koewis I 
He is slaying us by hundreds! 

Send a message to our brother. 

Tidings send to Hiawatha 


XVII. j 

THE HUNTING OF PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. I 


Fuli. of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 

Found the people in confusion. 

Heard of all tho misdemeanours. 

All the malice and the mischief, 

Of the cunning Fau-Puk-Kcowis. 

Hard his breath came through his nostrils. 
Through his teeth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment, 

Hot and humming, like a hornet. 

** I will slay this Pau-Piik-Keowis, 

Slay this mischief-maker !” said he. 

" Not so long and wide the world is, 

Not so rude and rough tho way is, 

That my wrath shall not attain him. 

That my vengeance shall not reach him !'* 
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Then in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Through the forest, where he passed it, 

To the headlands where he rested ; 

I But they found not Pau-Puk-Koewis, 

i Only in the trampled grasses, 

In the whortleberry bushes. 

Found the couch whore ho had rested. 
Found the impress of his body. 

I From the lowlands far beneath them. 

From the Muskudy, the meadow, * 
Pau-Puk-Koewis, turning backward^ 
Made a gesture of defiance, 

I Made a gestiiro of derision; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

1 From the summit of the mountain; 

“ Not so long and wide the world is. 

Not so rude and rough the way is, 

But my wrath shall overtake you, 

And my vengeance shall attain you !” 

Over rock and over river. 

Thorough bush, and brake, and forest, 

I Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Kcewis ; 

I Like an antelope he bounded, 

j Till be came unto a streamlet 

' In the middle of tlic forest, 

j To a streamlet still and tranquil, 

I That had overflowed its margin, 

I To a dam made by the beavers. 

To a pond of quiet water, 

' Wliere knee-deep the trees were standing, 

i Whore the water-lilies floated, 

I Where the rushes waved and whispered, 

j On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Koewis, 

I On the dam of trunks and branches. 

Through whose chinks the water spouted. 
O’er whose summit flowed the streamlet. 
From the bottom rose a beaver. 

Looked with two great eyes of wonder. 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question. 

At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Kcewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Piik-Kccwis, 

I O’er his ankles flow'ed the streamlet, 

! Flowed the bright and silvery water. 
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And he spake unto the beaver, 
lYith a smile he spake in this wise : 

** O my friend Ahmeek, the beaver. 
Cool and pleasant is the water. 

Let me dive into the water, 

Lot me rest there in your lodges ; 
Change mo, too, into a beaver !” 

Cautiously replied the beaver, 

^yith reserve ho thus made answer: 

“ Let me first consult the others, 

Let me ask the other beavers.’* 

Down hflasank into tho water. 

Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and branches. 
Brown and matted at tho bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
O’er his ankles flowed tho streamlet, 
Spouted through the chinks below him, 
Dashod upon the stones beneath him. 
Spread serene and calm before liim. 
And the sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him. 
Fell in little shining patches, 
t hrough the waving, rustling branches. 

From tho bottom rose tho beavers, 
Silently above the surface 
Kosc one head and then another. 

Till the pond seemed full of beavers, 
Full of black and shining faces. 

To tho beavers Pan-Puk-Kconis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 

Very pleasant is your dwelling, 

O my friends ! and safe from danger; 
Can you not with all your canning. 

All your wisdom and contrivance, 
Change me, too, into a beaver?” 

“ Yes!” replied Ahmeek, tho beaver. 
Ho tho King of all the beavers, 

“ Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil w^atcr.” 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Fau-Fuk-Kcewis ; 

Black bcoamo his shirt of deer-skin. 
Black his moocasons and leggings. 

In a broad black tail behind him 
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Spread his fox-tails and his fringes; 

He was changed into a beaver. 

Make me large/* said Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Make me large and make mo larger. 
Larger than the other beavers.*' 

“ Yes/* the beaver chief responded, 

'* When our lodge below you enter. 

In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others." 

Thus into the clear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Kcewis; 

Found the bottom covered over 
With tho trunks of trees and branches. 
Hoards of food against tho winter. 

Piles and hcax)s against tho famine, 

Found the lodge with arching doorway. 
Leading into spacious chambers. 

Here they made him large and larger, 
Made him largest of the beavers. 

Ten times larger than the othors. 

" You shall bo our ruler,*’ said they; 

Chief and King of all the beavers.** 

But not long had Pau-Puk-Kcewis 
Sat in state among tho beavers. 

When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water-flags and lilies, 

Saying, llore is Hiawatha! 

Hiawatha with his hunters!’’ 

Then they heard a cry above them, 

Heard a shouting and a tramping. 

Heard a crashing and a rushing. 

And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies. 

And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodge's roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder; 

Streamed the sunshine through the crevice, 
Sprang the beavers through the doorway. 
Hid themselves in deeper water. 

In tho channel of the streamlet; 

But the mighty Pau-Puk-Kcewis 
Gould not pass beneath the doorway; 

He was puffed with pride and feeding. 

He was swollen like a bladder. 
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Through the roof looked Hiawathai 
Cried aloud, O Pau>Puk-Keewis ! 

Vain are all jour craft and cunning, 

Vain jour manifold disguises! 

Well I know jou, Pau-Puk-Keewis!” 

With their clubs thcj beat and bruised him, 
Boat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Pounded him as maize is pounded. 

Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber. 

Bore him home on ^olcs and branches, 

Boro thoebody of the beaver; 

But the ghost, the Jeebi in him, 

Thought and felt as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Still lived on as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And it fluttered, strove, and straggled. 
Waving hither, waving thither, 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-skin. 

When the wintry wind is blowing ; 

Till it drew itself together. 

Till it rose up from tho body. 

Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Vanishing into tho forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished, 

Saw tho form of Pau-Puk-Kcowis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest. 

Toward the squares of white beyond it, 

Toward an opening in the forest. 

Like a wind it rushed and panted. 

Bending all the boughs beforo it, 

And behind it, as the rain comes. 

Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Where among the water-lilies 
‘ Pishnokuh, the brant, were sailing; 

Through the tufts of rushes floating, 

Steering through tho reedy islands. 

Now their broad black beaks they lifted. 

Now they plunged beneath the water, 

Now they darkened in the shadow. 
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Now they brightened in the eunshine. 

*' Fishnekuh!" cried Fau-Puk-KeowiSi 
“ Fiahnekuh ! my brothers!” said lie, 

** Change me to a brant with plumage, 

With a shining neck and feathers, 

Make me large, and make me larger. 

Ten times larger than the others.” 

Straightway to a' brant they changed him, 

With two huge and dusky pinions, ! 

With a bosom smooth and rounded, ' 

With a bill like two great paddles, ' 

Made him larger than the others, « ■ 

Ten times larger than the largest. 

Just as, shouting from the forest, I 

On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they rose with cry and clamour. 

With a whirr and beat of pinions, ! 

Hose up from the reedy islands, { 

From the water-flags and lilies. 

And they said to rau-Fuk-Keewis: ^ > 

“ In your flying, look not downward, J 

Take good heed, and look not downward, I 

Lest some strange mischance should happen. 

Lest some great mishap befall you !” 

Fast and far they fled to northw'ard. 

Fast and far through mist and sunsliiiie. 

Fed among the moors and fen-lands. 

Slept among the reeds and rushes. i 

On the morrow as they journeyed, j 

Buoyed and lifted by the South-wind, i 

Wafted onward by the South-wind, 

Blowing fresh and strong behind them, 

Hose a sound of human voices, ! 

Hose a clamour from beneath them, 

From the lodges of a village. 

From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the village { 

Saw the flock of brant with wonder. 

Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Kcewis 

Flapping far up in the ether, i 

Broader than two doorway curtains. 

Fau-Puk-Kcewis heard the shouting, 

Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 

Knew the outcry of lagoo. 

And, forgetful of the warning. 
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Drew his neck in, and looked downward. 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 

Sent him wheeling, whirling downward! 

All in vain did Pau-Fuk-Keewis 
Struggle to regain his balance ! 

Whirling round and round and downward 
He beheld in turn the village 
And in turn the flock above him. 

Saw the village coming nearer. 

And the flock receding farther. 

Heard tllo voices growing louder. 

Heard the shouting and the laughter; 
Saw no more the flock above him. 

Only saw the earth beneath him; 

Dead out of the empty heaven, 

Dead among the shouting people, 

With a heavy sound and sullen. 

Fell the brant with broken pinions. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow. 

Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Took again the form and features 
Of the handsome Ycnadizzo, 

And again went rushing onward. 

Followed fast by Hiawatha, 

Crying: “ Not so wide the world is, 

Not so long and rough the way is. 

But my wrath shall overtake you, 

But my vengeance shall attain you !'’ 

And so near he came, so near him. 

That his hand was stretched to seize him, 
His right hand to seize hold him. 
When the cunning Pau>Fuk>Kccwis 
Whirled and spun about in circles. 

Fanned the air into a whirlwind. 

Danced the dust and leaves about him, 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 

Changed himself into a serpent, 

Gliding out through root and rubbish. 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree, 

Rent it into shreds and splinters, 

Loft it lying there in fragments. 

But in vain : for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
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Once again in human figure. 

Full in sight ran on before liim, 

Sped away in gust and whirlwind. 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea-Water, 

Came unto the rocky headlands, 

To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone. 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He the Manito of Mountains, 

Opened wide his rocky doorways. 
Opened wide his deep aby's'^cs, • 

Giving Pau-Puk-Kcewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 

Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 

Found the doorways closed against him, 
With his mittens, Minjckalmuii, 

•Smote great caverns in the sandstone. 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 

Open ! I am Hiaw'atha!” 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 

From the glwjiny rock abysses. 

Then ho raised his liands to heaven, 
Galled imploring on the tempest, 

Called Waywassimo, the lightning, 

And the thunder, Anncmcckcc; 

And they ouno with night and darkness, 
Sweeping down the Bll^-Sca-Wntor 
From the distant Thunder Mountains ; 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder. 

Saw the red eyes of the lightning. 

Was afraid, and crouched and trcmblcdk 

Then Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns. 

With his war-club smote the doorways. 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone. 
And the tliunder, Annemoekee, 

Shouted down into the caverns, 

•Saying, ** Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis!” 
And the crags fell, and beneath them 
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Dead among tho rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Fau-Puk*Keewis, 
j Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

I Slain in his own human figure. 

I Ended were his wild adventures, 

I Ended were his tricks and gambols. 

Ended all his craft and cunning, 

I Ended all his misebief-making. 

All his gambling and his dancing. 

All his wooing of tho maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took hi%soul, his ghost, his shadow, 

Spako and said: “ O Pau-Puk-Keewis! 

I Never more in human figure 

Shall you search for new adventures; 

Never more with jest and laughter 
Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinds, 
j_ Dnt above there in tho heavens 

! You shall soar and sail in circles; 

1 will change you to an eagle, 

1 To Koncu, tho great War-Eagle, 

j Chief of all the fowls with feathers, 

! Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers still among the pcojjle, 
liingers still among the singers. 

And among tho story-tellers; 

! And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 

j Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 

i When the wind in gusty tumult 

j O’er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 

j There,” they cry, “ comfs Pau-Puk-Koewis; 

Ho is dancing through the village, 

11c is gathering in his harvest 


XVIII. 

THE DEATH OF KWASIND. 

Fab and wide among the nations 
Spread the name and fame of Kwasind; 
No man dared to strive with Kwasind, 
No man could compete with Kwasind. 
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But the mischicvoua Puk-Wu4jies, 

They the envious Little People, 

They the fairies and the pigmies, 

Plotted and conspired against him. 

If this hateful Kwasind,” said thev, 

" If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer. 

Tearing everything he touches, 

Rending everything to pieces, 

Filling all the world with wonder. 

What becomes of the Pak-Wudjies ? 

Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies ? < 
lie will tread us down like mushrooms, 
Drive us all into the water. 

Give our bodies to bo eaten 
By the wicked Ncc-ba-naw-baigs, 

By the Spirits of the water !” 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Man, 

All conspired to murder Kwasind, 

Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 

The audacious, overbearing, 

Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind. 

Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated ; 

In his crown too was his weakness 
There alone could he be wounded, 

Nowhere else could weapon pierce him, 
Nowhere else could weapon harm him. 

Even there the only weapon 
That could wound him, that could slay h'in 
Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree. 

Was the blue cone of the fir-tree. 

This was Kwasind’s fatal secret, 

Known to no man among mortals; 

But the cunning Little People, 

The Puk-Wudjies, know the secret, 

Knew the only way to kill him. 

So they gathered cones together. 
Gathered seed-cones of the pine-tree. 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree. 

In the woods by Taquamenaw, 

Brought them to <he river's margin, 

Heaped them in great piles together, 
'Where the red rocks from the margin 
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Jutting overhang the river. 

There they lay in wait for Kwasind, . 
Ttie malicious Littlo People. 

Twas an afternoon in Summer; 

Very hot and still the air was, 

Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows: 

Insects glistened in the sunshine. 

Insects skated on the water. 

Filled the drowsy air with buzzing. 

With a far-resounding war-cry. 

Dowi^the river came the Strong Man, 
In his birch-canoe came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw, 

Very languid with the weather. 

Very sleepy with the silence. 

From the overhanging branches. 

From the tassels of the birch-trees. 

Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended; 

By his airy hosts surrounded, 

His invisible attendants. 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Like the burnished Dush-kwo-nc-she, 
Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 
O’er the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

To his car there came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea-shore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters. 

As of winds among the pine-trees: 

And he felt upon his forehead 
Blows of littlo airy war-clubs, 

Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 

As of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow of their war-clubs. 
Fell a drowsiness on Kwasind ; 

At the second blow they smote him. 
Motionless his paddle rested ; 

At the third, before his vision 
Reeled the landscape into darkness. 

Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So ho floated down the river. 

Like a blind man seated upright. 

Floated down the Taquamenaw, 
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Underneath the trembling biroh-treeB, 
Underneath the. wooded headlands. 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pigmies, the Fuk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and waiting. 
Hurled the pine^iones down upon him, 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders, 

On his crown defenceless struck him. 

Death to Ewasind!” was the sudden 
'War-cry of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayed and tumbled. 
Sideways fell into the river. 

Plunged beneath the sluggish water * 
Headlong, as an otter plunges; 

And the biroh-oanoe, abandoned^ 

Drifted empty down the river. 

Bottom upward swerved and drifted: 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasind. 

But the memory of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among the people. 

And whenever through the forest 
Raged and roared the wintry tempest. 

And the branches, tossed and troubled, 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder, 

Ewasind !’* cried they; “ that is Ewasind! 
He is gathering in his firewood!” 


XIX. . 

THE GHOSTS. 

Nevee stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert. 

On the sick or wounded bison, 

But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and follows; 
And a third pursues the second. 

Coming from the invisible ether. 

First a sjteck, and then a vulture. 

Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters oome not singly; 

But as if they watched and waited, 
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Scanning one another’s motions, 

When the first descends, the others 
FdlMw, follow, gathering flook-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded. 

First a shadow, then a sorrow. 

Till the air is dark with anguish. 

Now o’er all the drearj Northland, 

Mighty Feboan, the Winter, 

Breathing on the lakes and rivers. 

Into stone had changed their waters. 

From his hair he shook the snow-flakes. 

Till the^lains were strewn with whiteness. 
One uninterrupted level. 

As if, stooping, the Creator 

With his hand had smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing. 
Roamed the hunter on his snow-shoes; 

In the village worked the women. 

Founded maize, or dressed the deerskin; 

And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play. 

On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown. 

In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire-light. 
Fainting them with streaks of crimson, 

In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moonlight. 

In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun in water; 

And behind them crouched their shadows 
In the corners of the wigwam. 

And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-flue. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted; 

Brighter glowed the fire a moment. 

And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath, 

As two women entered softly, 

Fassed the doorway uninvited. 

Without word of salutation. 

Without sign of recognition, 
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Sat down in the farthest comer, 

Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their garments, * * 

Strangers seemed they in the village; 

Very pale and haggard were they. 

As they sat there sad and silent. 

Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

“Was it the wind above the smoke-flue. 

Muttering down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Hooting from the dismal forest ? 

Sure a voice said in the silence: 

« These are corpses clad in garments. 

These are ghosts that come to haunt you. 

From the kingdom of Fonemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter! ** 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest. 

With the snow upon his tresses, 

And the red doer on his shoulders. 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down ho threw his lifeless burden; 

Nobler, handsomer she thought him, 

Than when flrst he came to woo her. 

First threw down the deer before her. 

As a token of his wishes, 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers. 

Cowering, crouching with the shadows; 

Said within himself, '* Who are they ? 

What strange guests has Minnehaha ?’* 

But ho questioned not the strangers, r 

Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready. 

And the deer had been divided. 

Both the pallid guests, the strangers. 

Springing from among the shadow's. 

Seized upon the choicest portions. 

Seized the white fat of the roebuck. 

Set apaft-iftm Laughing Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha; 

Without asking, without thanking. 

Eagerly devoured the morsels. 

Flitted back among the shadows 
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In the corner of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 

Not a motion made Noknmis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water; 

Nut a change carnc o’er their features ; 

Only Minnehaha softly 

Whispered, saying, " They are famished ; 

Let them do what best delights them; i 

Let them oat, for they are famished.” 

Many a daylight dawned and darkened, 

Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the^ine shakes off the snow-flakes 
From tho midnight of its branches; 

Day by day the guests unmoving \ 

Sat there silent in the wigwam ; ' 

But by night, in storm or starlight, 

I'orth they wont into tho forest, i 

Bringing fire-wood to the wigwam, I 

Bringing pine-cones for tho burning, > 

Always sad and always silent. i 

, And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishing or from hunting, 

When the evening meal was ready, 

And the food had been divided, i 

Gliding from their darksome corner, j 

Came the pallid guests, the strangers,' 

Seized upon the choicest portions j 

Set aside for Laughing 'Water, 

And without rebuke or question 
Flitted book among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them; 

Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience: 

Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 

All had they endured in silence. 

That tho rights of guest and stranger. 

That the virtue of free-giving. 

By a look might not bo lessened, 

By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 

Ever wakeful, ever watchful. 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning. 
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By the glimmering, flickering fire-light, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated. 

Hoard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 

From his shaggy hides of bison. 

Pushed aside the decr-skin curtain, 

Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 

Sitting upright on their couches, 

Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he said: " O guests ! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted, 

That you sob so in the midnight f * 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 

Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 

Wronged or grieved you by unkindness. 
Failed in hospitable duties ?” 

Then the shadows ceased fVom weeping. 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting, 

And they said, with gentle voices: 

*' We are ghosts of the departed. 

Souls of those who once were with you. 
From the realms of Ghibiubos 
Hither have wo come to try you. 

Hither have we come to warn you. 

** Cries of grief and lamentation 
Roach us in the Blessed Islands; 

Cries of anguish from the living. 

Calling back their friends departed. 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 

Therefore have we come to try you; 

No one knows us, no one heeds us. 

We are but a burden to you, 

And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 

** Think of this, O Hiawatha! 

Speak of it to all the people. 

That henceforward and for ever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 

•• Ho not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury. 

Not such weight of furs and wampum. 

Not such weight of pots and kettles. 

For the spirits faint beneath them. 
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Onlj give them food to cany. 

Only give them fire to light them, 

** Four days is the spirit’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

Four its lonely night encampments; 
Four times must their fires be lighted. 
Therefore, when the dead are buried. 
Let a fire, as night approaches. 

Four times on the grave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire-light, 
May iiot grope about in darkness. 

** Farewell, noble Hiawatha! 

We have put you to the trial, 

To the proof have put your patience. 

By the insult of our presence. 

By the outrage of our actions. 

We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder struggle.” 

When they ceased, a sudden darkness 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 

Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not. 

Felt the cold breath of the night air. 
For a moment saw the starlight; 

But he saw the ghosts no longer. 

Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter. 


XX. 

THE FAMINE. 

O THE long and dreary winter! • 

O the cold and cruel winter! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper. 

Fell the snow o’er all the landscape 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through tl^ forest, round the village. 
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Hardly from Lis buried wigwam 
I Could the hunter force a passage; 

‘ 'NVith his uiittcus and his snow-shoes 

. Vainly walked ho through the forest, 

{ Sought for biid or beast and found none. 

Saw no track of deer or rabbit. 

In the snow beheld no footprints. 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 

' Perished tliero from cold and hunger. 

\ O the famine and the fever! 

f 

I O the wasting of the famine! • 

O the blasting of the fever! 

, O tho wailing of the children! 

i O tho anguish of tho women ! 

i All the earth was sick and famished; 

Hungry was tho air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 

And tho hungry stars in heaven 
Like tho eyes of wolves glared at them ! 

Into Hiawatha's wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts Avcrc, and os gloomy, 

' 'Waited not to be invited, 

Did not parley at tho doorway. 

Sat thcro without word of welcome 
In tho seat of Laughing 'iVater; 

Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

I And the foremost said: ** Behold me I 

j 1 am Famine, Bukadawin!'’ 

And the other said: “ Behold me I 
1 am Fever, Ahkosewiii!” 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her. 
Shuddered at tho words they uttered. 

Lay down on her bed in silence, 

^ Hid her face, but made no answer; 

Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her. 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha, 
lu his heart was deadly sorrow. 

In his face a atony firmness; 
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On hia brow tho sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and foil not. 

'Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting. 

With his mightj bow of ash-tree, 

With his quiver full of arrows, 

'\Mth his mittens, Miiijekahwun, 

Into tho vast and vacant forest. 

On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 

' “ Gitchc Manito, the Mighty! ” 

Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

“ Give ypur children food, O father! 

Give us food, or we must perish ! 

Give me food for Minnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha V* 

Through the far-resounding forest. 

Through the forest vast and vacant 
Rang that cry of desolation, 

Rut there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

“ Minnehaha! Minnehaha !” 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 

Through tho shadow of whose thickets. 

In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 

lie had brought his young wife homeward 

From tho land of tho Dacotahs; 

When the birds sang in the thickets. 

And tho streamlets laughed and glistened. 

And the air was full of fragrance. 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with*voice that did not tremble, 

“ I will follow you, my husband!” 

In the wigwam with Nukomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watched her. 


With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

“ Hark!” she said; “ I hoar a rushing. 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hoar the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance !'* 

** No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
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" ’Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees !’* 

" Look !’* she said; ** I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway. 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs !*’ 

“ No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 

** Tis the smoke, that waves and beckons V* 
** Ah !’* she said, ** the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare npon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness 1 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha !’* e 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among tho mountains, 

Heard that sudden cry of anguish. 

Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in tho darkness, 

“ Hiawatha! Hiawatha !’* 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless. 
Under snow-onoumbered branches. 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing: 

** Wahonomin! Wahonomin! 

Would that 1 had perished for you. 

Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonomin! Wahonomin I” 

And he rushed into the wigwam. 

Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning. 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 

And his bursting heart within him ' 
Uttered such a cry of anguish. 

That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then ho sab down, still and speechless. 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing feet that never 
More would lightly run to meet him. 

Never more would lightly follow. 

With both hands his face he covered. 
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Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon ho sat there. 

Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 

In the snow a grave they made her. 

In the forest deep and darksome. 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments. 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow like ermine; 
Thus tlfty buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted, 

On her grave four times was kindled, 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 

From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest. 

Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks; 

From his sleepless bed uprising. 

From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway. 
That it might not be extinguished. 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

** Farewell !’* said he, Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 

All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not bock again to labour, 

Como not back again to suffer, 

Whero the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 

Soon my task will be completed. 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter !’* 
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THE WHITE MAN*S FOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river. 

Close beside a frozen river* 
fSaUaii old man, sad and lonely. 

White his hair was as a fnow-drift; 

Hull and low his lire was burning. 

And the old man shook and trembled, 

Folded in hia Wanbewyon, * 

In his tattered white-skin wrapper. 

Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest. 

Seeing nothing but the snow-storm, 

As it wliirlcd and hissed and drifted. 

All the coals were white with ashes, 

And the lire was slowly dying, 

As a young man, walking lightly. 

At the open doorway entered. 

Fed with blood of youth his cheeks were. 

Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 

Bound his forehead was with grasses, 

Bound and plumed with scented grasses ; 

On bis lips a smile of beauty. 

Filling all the lodge with sunshine. 

In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

“ Ah, my son!” exclaimed tho old man. 

“ Happy are my eyes to see you. 

Sit hero on tho mat beside me. 

Sit here by the dying embers, 

Ivct us pass the night together. | 

Toll mo of your strange adventures, j 

Of the lands where you have travelled; j 

I will tell you of my prowess, I 

Of my many deeds of wonder.’* 1 

From his pouch he drew his peacc-pipo. 

Very old and strangely fashioned; 

Made of red stone was the pipe-head, 

And the stem a reed with feathers; 

Filled the pipe with bark of willow. 

Placed a burning coal upon it. 

Gave it to bis guest, the stranger, 

__- ■ -_____ ( 
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And began to speak in this wise: 

When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 

Hard as stone becomes the water! ” 

And the young man answered, smiling: 
When I blow my breath about me, 

When I breathe upon the landscape, ^ 
Flowers spring up o’er all the meadows. 
Singing, onward rush the rivers! ” 

“ When I shake my hoary tresses,’* 

Said the pld man darkly frowning, 

“ All the land with snow is oorered; 

All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither. 

For 1 breathe, and lo! they are not. 

XYom the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild goose and the heron, 

Fly away to distant regions. 

Fur I speak, and lo ! they ore not. 

And where’er my footsteps wander. 

All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns. 

And the earth becomes os flintstone !” 

When I shako my flowing ringlets,” 

Said the young man, softly laughing. 
Showers of rain fall warm and welcome. 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 

Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron. 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 

Sing the blue-bird and the robin, 

And where’er my footsteps wander. 

All the meadows wave with blossoms. 

All the woodlands ring with musio. 

All the trees arc dark with foliage ! ” 

While they spake, the night departed ; 
From the distant realms of Wabun, 

From his shining lodge of silver. 

Like a warrior robed and painted. 

Came the sun, and said, ** Behold me ! 
Gheezis, the great sun, behold me ! '* 

Then the old man’s tongue was specchles.^ 
And the air grew warm and pleasant. 

And upon the wigwam sweetly 
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Sang the blue-bird and the robin. 

And the stream began to murmur. 

And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently wafted. 

And Segwun, the youthful stranger, 
More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him; 

It was Feboan, the Winter! 

From his eyes the tears were flowing, 

As from melting lakes the streamlets, 

And his body shrank and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, ^ 

Till into the air it faded, 

Till into the ground it vanished. 

And the young man saw before him. 

On the hearth-stone of the wigwam. 

Where the fire had smoked and smouldered. 
Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 

Saw the beauty of the spring-time. 

Saw tho Miskodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in the Northland 
After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

Came the Spring with all its splendour. 

All its birds and all its blossoms. 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward. 

Flying in great flocks, like arrows. 

Like huge arrows shot through heaven, 
Passed the swan, the Mahnahbezec, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks; 

And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder, 

The white goose, the Waw-be-wawa; 

And in pairs, or singly flying, 

Mahng tho loon, with clangorous pinions, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

And the grouse, tho Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and tbo meadows 
Piped the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the Opeche, the robin. 

In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the Omemee, tho pigeon. 

And the sorrowing Iliawatha, 
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Speechless in his infinite eorroir, 

Hoard their voices calling to him. 

Went forth from his gloomy doorway. 

Stood and gased into the heaven. 

Gazed upon the earth and waters. 

From his wanderings far to eastward. 
From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining land of Wabun, 

Homeward now returned lagoo. 

The great traveller, the great boaster, 

Full of new and strange adventures. 

Marvels many and many wonders. 

And tSe people of the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventulres. 

Laughing answered him in this wise; 

** Ugh! it is indeed lagoo! 

No one else beholds such wonders! ” 

He had seen, ho said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Soa-Water, 

Broader than the Gitohe Gurnee, 

Bitter so that none could drink it! 

At each other looked the warriors. 

Looked the women at each other, 

Smiled, and said, It cannot be so! 

Kaw! ” they said, " it cannot be so! *' 

O’er it, said he, o’er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 

A canoe with wings came flying. 

Bigger than a grove of pine-4recs. 

Taller than the tallest tree-tops! 

And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other; 

" Kaw!” they said, “ wo don’t believe it!” 

From its mouth, he said, to greet him. 
Came Waywassimo, the lightning. 

Came the thunder, Annemeekee! 

And the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at poor lagoo; 

“ Kaw!’’ they said, “ what tales you tell us !’* 
In it, said he, came a people. 

In the great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors; 

Fainted white were all their faces. 

And with hair their chins were covered 
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And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and sho'ited in derision, 

Like the ravens on the troe«tops, 

Like the crows upon the hemlock. 

*' Kaw! they said, ** what lies you tell us! 
Do not think that we believe them! ” 

Only Hiawatha laughed not. 

But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting: 

" True is all lagoo tells us; 

1 have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, ^ 

Seen the people with white faces. 

Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden' vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining land of Wabun. 

** Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

The Groat Spirit, the Creator, 

Sends them hither on his errand. 

Sends them to us with his message. 
Wheresoe’er they move, before thorn 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 

Swarms the bee, the honey-maker ; 
Wheresoe'er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us. 
Springs the White-man’s Foot in blossom. 

** Let us welcome, then, the strangers. 
Hail them as our friends and brothers. 

And the heart's right hand of Friendship 
Give them when they come to see us. 

Gitche Manito, tho Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision. 

** 1 beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of tho future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

All the land was full of people. 

Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes. 

Smoked their towns in all the valleys. 

Over all the lakes and rivers 
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Rushed their great oanoes of thunder. 

** Then a darke:^, drearier Tision 
Passed before me, vague and oloud-like; 
I beheld our nations scattered. 

All forgetful of my'counsels, 

Weakened, warring with each other; 
Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woeful. 
Like the cloud>rack of a tempest. 

Like the withered leaves of autumn !’* 
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HIAWATHA’S DEPARTURE. 

Bt the shores of Gitchee Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

At the doorway of bis wigwam, 

In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness. 

All the earth was bright and joyous. 

And before him, through the sunshine, 
Westward toward the neighbouring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers. 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 

Bright above him shone the heavens. 
Level spread the lake before him ; 

From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 

On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Every tree-top had its shadow. 

Motionless bcneatli the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow. 

As the fog from off the water. 

As the mist from off the meadow. 

With a smile of joy and triumph. 

With a look of exultation, 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not. 

Stood and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted. 
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Soth the palms spread out against it,. 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 

I Flecked with light his naked shoulders^ 

■ As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 

• Through the rifted leaves and branches... 

I O’er the water floating, flying, 

Something in the hazy distance, 

: Something in the mists of morning, 

Loomed and lifted from the water. 

Now seemed floating, now seemed flyingr 
] Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis the diver ? 
j Was it the pelican, the Shada. ? 

! Or the heron, the IShuh-shuh-gah ? 

I Or the white goose, Waw-bo-wawa, 

; With the water dripping, flashing 

From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

! It was neither goose nor diver, 

I Neither pelican nor heron. 

O’er the water floating, flying, 

! Through the shining mist of morning 

; But a birch-canoo uilh paddles, 

' Rising, sinking on the water, 

I Dripping, flashing in tho sunshine, 

I And within it came a people 

; From the distant land of Wabun, 

! From the farthest realms of morning 

I Caine the Ulack-ltobe chief, the Prophet, 

Ho the Priest of Prayer, the Palc-faoe, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his hands aloft extended. 

Held aloft in sign of welcome, 
i W’uitcd, full of exultation. 

Till the birch-canoc with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles. 

Stranded on the sandy margin, 

Till the Black-Robc chief, the Palc-faoe 
With the cross upon his bosom, 

Landed on the sandy margin. 

Thou tho joyous Hiawatha 
' Cried aloud and spake in this wise: 

: Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 

I When you come so far to see us! 
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All our town in peace awaits you. 

All our doors stand open for you; 

You shall enter all our wigwams. 

For the heart's right hand we give you. 

Never bloomed the earth so gaily, 
Never shone the sun so brightly, 

As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us ! 

Never was our lake so tranquil. 

Nor so free from rocks and sand-bars; 

For your birch-canoe in passing 
lias refDoved both rock and sand-bar! 

*' Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavour. 

Never the broad leaves of our corn-fields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 

As they seem to us this morning, 

"When you come so far to see us! ” 

And the Black-Robe cliief made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little. 

Speaking words yet unfamiliar: 

** Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 

Peace be with you and your ijeoplo, 

Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Pcaco of Christ, and joy of Mary I ” 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the straifgers to his wigwam. 

Seated them on skins of bison. 

Seated them on skins of ermine, 

And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood, 
"VVater brought in birchen dippers. 

And the calumet, the peace-pipe, 

Filled and lighted for their smoking, 

All the old men of the village. 

All the warriors of the nation, 

All the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the medicine-men, the Medos, 

Game to bid the strangers welcome ; 

It is well,’* they said, O brother 
That you come so far to see us! ’* 

In a circle round the doorway. 

With their pipes they sat in silence. 
Waiting to behold tho strangers. 
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Waiting to reeeire their message; 

Till the Black-RoLe chief, the Fale-faoe, 
From the wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar; 

" It is well,*' they said, “ O brother. 

That you come so-far to see us! ” 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the prophet. 
Told his message to the people. 

Told the purport of his mission, 

Told them of the Virgin Mary, 

And her blessed Son, the Saviour, « 
Ilow in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do; 

How he fasted, prayed, and laboured; 

How the Jews, the tribe accursed. 

Mocked him, scourged him, orucilied him ; 
How he rose from where they laid him. 
Walked again with his disciples, 

And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying: 

« We have listened to your message, 

We have heard your words of wisdom. 

We will think on what you tell us. 

It is well for us, O brothers. 

That you come so far to see us! ” 

Then they rose up and departed 
Raoh one homeward to his wigwam. 

To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer; 

With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultiy wigwam. 

With a sound of sleep the water 
RippTod on the beach below it; 

From the corn-fields shrill and ceaseless 
Bang the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena ; 
And the guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness. 
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And tho long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest, 

Dreaking through its shields of shadow, 
Hushed into each secret ambush, 

Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow; 

Still the guests of Hiawatha. 

Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 

Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 

Spake in whispers, spake in this wise. 

Hid not wake tho guests that slumbered ; 

“ I am going, O Nokomis, 

On a long and distant journey, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the regions of the home-wind. 

Of the Northwest wind, Keowaydin. 

But these guests I leave behind me. 

In your watch and ward 1 leave them. 

Sec that never harm comes nesir them. 

See that never fear molests them. 

Never danger nor suspicion. 

Never want of food or shelter. 

In the lodge of Hiawatha! ” 

Forth into the village went he. 

Bade farewell to all the warriors. 

Bade farewell to all the young men. 

Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

“ I am going, O my people. 

On a long and distant journey; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished. 

Ere I come again to see you. 

But my guests I leave behind me; 

Listen to their words of wisdom. 

Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of Life hath sent them 
From the laud of light and morning! ” 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing, 

From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water; 

Whispered to it, “ Westward ! westward! ” 
And with speed it darted forward. 
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And the cyening' sun descending 
Sot the clouds on fire \ritli redness, 

Burned the broad sky, like a prairie. 

Left upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendour, 

Down whose stream, as down a river, 
W'estward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapours. 

Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 

Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour. 

Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the now moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, “ Farewell for over! ” 
Said, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha! ” 

And the forests, dark and lonely. 

Moved through all their depths of darkness. 
Sighed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha! ” 

And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha! ” 

And the heron, the Shuh>shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands. 
Screamed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha! ” 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset. 

In the purple mists of evening. 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter! 
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Adjidau^o, themed squirrel. 

I Ahdeek', the reindeer. 

I Ahmeok', the beaver. 

: Annemee'kce, the thunder, 

\ Apuk'wa, a bulrush. 

I Saim-wa'wa, tJtA sound of the 
I thunder. 

Bcinah'gut, the grape-vine. 
Hig-Sco-Water, Lake Superior. 

\ Ghccmaun', a birch-canoe 
Chetowailc', tM plover, 
Chibio'bos, a musician; friend 
of Hiawatha; ruler in the 
Land of Spirits. 

Dabii/da, the buU-frog. 

I Dush-knro-ne'-sho, or Kwo-ne'- 
j she, the Dragon-fy, 

I lilsa, shame uf>on you. 

I J’lwa-yca', lullaby. 

I tJitch'o Gu'ince, the Big^Sea- 
Water. Lake Superior. 

Gitch^c Man'ito, the Greed Spirit, 
the Master of Z/ife. 
Gushkewau', the darkness. 
lliawa'tha, the Prophet, the 
Teacher ; son of Mudjekeewis, 
the West-Wind,and Wenonah, 
daughter of Nbkomis, 
la'goo, a great boaster and story¬ 
's teller. 

I Inin'cwug, men, or paiotu in tAe 
I Game of the DowL 

Tshkoodan', fire ; a comet, 

I Jou'bi, a ghost, a spirit, 
J'jhs'akced, a prop/tet. 
Kabibonok'ka, the North- Wind, 
Xa'go, do not. 

Kahgahgee', the raven. 

Raw, no. 

JCaween', no indeed. 

Kayoshk^ the seorguU. 


Kcc'go, a fish. 

Keoway'din, the North-west 
wind; the Home-wind. 

Kcna'bcck, a serpent. 

Keneu', the great war-eagle. 

Keno'zha, the pickerel, 

Ko'ko-ko'ho, the owL 

Kunta!!>oo% the Game of Plum- 
stones, 

Kwa sind, the Strong Man. 

Kwo-no'-she, or Dush^kwo-ne'- 
slie, the dragon-fly. 

Afnliriahbe'zee, eAe swan. 

Afahng, the loon. 

A1 ah n-go-tay'sec, loon-hearted, 
brave. 

Mahnoino'nee, vnld rice. 

Ma'ina, the woodpecker. 

^ra«kcno'zha, the pike. 

AJoMa, a ^nedicinc-man, 

Alcena'hga, the bhteberry. 

AJcgissog'won, the great Pearl- 
Feather, a ma jician, and the 
Manito of Wealth. 

Mcshiiiau'wa, a pipe-bearer. 

Minjekah^wun, Hiawatha's mit¬ 
tens. 

Minncha'ha, Laughing Water; 
a water-fall on a stream run¬ 
ning into the Mississippi, bo- 
tivc&n Fort SneUing and the 
Falls of St Anthony. 

Minneha'ha, Laughing Water; 
wife of Hiaivalha. 

Minue>wa'wa, a pleasant sound, 
as of the wind in the trees. 

Miah^e-Mo'kwa, the Great Bear. 

Mish'e-Nah'ma, tlte Great jSt'.r- 
geon. 

Miskodeed', the Sprin^Beauty 
the Claytonia Viryinica. 
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Mondanoaiii, Tndkm com. 

Moon of Bright Nights, ApriL 
Moon of Leaves, May, 

Moon of Strawberries, June. 
Moon of the Falling Loaves, 
September. 

Moon of Snow-shoes, November. 
Mudjekee'wis, the West^Windf 
father of Hiawatha. 
Mudway-ansh'ha, tmmd of 
•waves on a shore. 
Mushkoda'sa, the grouse. 
Nah'raa, the sturgeon. 
Nah'ma-wusk, spearmint, 
Na'gow Wudj'oo, the Sand Dunes 
of Lake Superior. 

Nee-ba-naw-baigs, wetUr-spirits. 
Nencmoo^sha, sweetheart. 
Nepah'win, sleep, 

Noko'mis, a grandmother i mo~ 
ther of Wetionah. 

No'sa, •my father. 

Nush'ka, look / look / 

Odah'min, the strawberry. 
Okahah'wis, the freshwater h&r~ 
ring. 

Ome^rae, the pigeon, 

Ona'gon, a bowl. 

Onaway^ awake. 

Opcchee% the robin. 

0»sc'o, Son of the Evening Star. 
Owais'sa, the blue-bird. 
Oweenee', wife of Osseo. 
Ozawa^eek, a round piece of 
braes or copper in the Game of 
the Bowl. 

Pah-puk-kee^a, ihe grasshopper, 
Pau'guk, death, 

Pau-Fuk-Kee'wis, ihe handsome 
Yenadixze, tlte Storm Fool. 
Pelboan, Wintar, 

Pem'ican, meat of the deer or 
buffalo dried and pounded. 
Pezhekee', the bison, 

Pishnekuh', the bremt. 

Ponemah'i hereafter. 
Puggawau'gun, a war dub. 
PukAVudjles, Pak-Wndg-Ini- 


n'ees, Uttle wild men of the 
woods i pigmies. 
Sab-sab-je'-wun, rapids. 

SahVa, the perch. 

Segwun', Spring. 

Sha'da, the pelican. 

Shahbo'min, the gooseberry, 
Shab'shah, long ago. 
Shaugoda'ya, a coward. 
Shawgashee', the eraiv-fish. 
Shawonda'see, the South^Wmd. 
Shaw-shaw, the swaUow. 
Shesh^ebwug, ducks; pieces m 
the Game of ^e Bowl. 
Shin'gcbia, the diver^ or greshe. 
Showaiii nome'shin, me. 
Shuh-shuh'-gah, the blue heron. 
Soan-gc-ta'ha, strong-hearted. 
Subbeka'slie, the spider. 
Suggc'ma, the mosquito. 

Tostomy family coat/-of-.irms. 
Ugh, yes. 

Ugudwash', the sun-fish. 
Unktabcc', the God of Water. 
Wabas'su, the rabbit; the North. 
Wabe'no, a magician, a juggler. 
Wabo'no-wusk, yarrow. 

WaTjun, tlw East- Wind. 

Wa'bun An'niing, the Star of the 
East, the Morning Star. 
Wahono'min,a cry of lamentation. 
Wah-wah-tay'see, the firefly. 
Wampum, sluUs or heads which 
are made into heUs, also used 
cu money. 

Waubowy'on, a white skin 
•wrapper. 

Wa'wa, the •wilfl-goose. 
Waw^eek, a rock. 
Waw-be-wa'wa, the white goose. 
Wawonais'da, live whippooruiU. 
Way-mnk-kwa'na, the cater¬ 
pillar. 

Wenomah, the eldest daughter ; 
Hiaivatha's mother^ daughter 
of Nokomis. 

Yonadiz'zc, an idler esnd gasn- 
bier ; an Indian dandy. 
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EVANGELINE. 

p. 3. Liii to a Talo of Love in Acadia, home of the happy, 

[As few of oiir readers arc ncqnainted with the ineidontson which this 
room is founded, a short narrative may bo useful in explaining the | 
talc, and enabling tho reader to jiidgo of the conduct of the British 
Government in tho matter. 

Tho French had <at an early period directed tlioir attention to tho j 
colonization of Acadia, now called Nora Scotia. Their attempts at > 
first proved n\ost calamitous to the settlers; tho value of tho land, 
however, and the profitable trade of which it might be made the 
centre, incited them to persevere. \ 

In 1G03 a spirited attempt at colonization wa? m.ado by them on a | 
largo scale, and after surmounting many difficulties, they at last made 
a permanent settlement in tho country. 

Britain, though attaching little importance to Nova Scotia, yet 
viewed with a jealous eye tho formation of these colonics, foreseeing 
that sooner or later they must come into contact and collision with 
her own colonics established farther south; it was not,however,till 
1621 that they made any systematic attempts to disturb tho French 
settlements. Tn this yc.ar the Karl of Stirling obtained a grant from 
James I. of tho entire territory of Nora-Scotia, and fitting out an , 
expedition took possession of it; it was, however, restored to France 
in 1632. 

In IGoi Oliver Cromwell sent an expedition to Nova Scotia, which 
easily regained it, but by the treaty of Breda, 1CG7, it was again re* 
Btoi’cd to Franco hy Charles II. • 

During tho wav of 1690 the state of Massachusetts sent an expedition, 
which, after some reverses, conquered tho country, and having been 
much annoyed hy tho assistance given by the Acadiuns to tho French 
in tho struggle, they resolved to punish them severely. They called 
on tho Acadians to Join them against tlicir foi*mer al1ic<*, and on their 
refusal, plundered and burnt many of their habitations. Tho situa¬ 
tion of these Acadian colonists while thus passed from hand to hand 
was most deplorable. Ntiturally strongly attached to France, their 
nati \’0 country, they could not look on the French as their enemies, 
and the British, most unjustly, after the most slight and partial con¬ 
quest, claimed of them all the duties of British subjects, and on their 
refusal inflicted on them tho extreme penalties of rebellion. 
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Acadia remained in tbe hands of the Britisli till 1696, when William 
allowed the French to resume this, to them, valued possession. 

In 1702 war having again broken out with France, the New England 
States prepared a strong force, which in 1710 eltbcted the final con¬ 
quest of Nova Scotia, which was now permanently annexed to the 
Ilritish Crown. The Acadians wero much dissatisfied with their now 
masters, and in concert with the Indians harassed the government by 
continual risings till 1713, when, France having finally ceded to Eri* 
tain all title to tho coiinttT’, they submitted to the British authorities. 

The Acadians were now treated generally vrith moderation; they 
were notsiihjoctod to taxation,and wore allowed to carry on their trade 
with Franco and her dcpondoncics as heretofore, and although they 
wero required to take tho oath of allegiance to tho British Crown, 
they were allowed to stipulate that they would n.‘>t be required to 
fight against France. 

Attempts were made about this time by tho British government to 
attract settlers from England and tho other American colonics, but 
owing to the severity of the climate, and the hostility of the French 
Acadians and Indian races, very few would remain in the country, so 
that Nova Scotia remained as before almost entirely populated by 
French settlers. 

During the lung peace with France, from 1713 to 1714, Nova Scotia 
prospered gi'eatly. On tho breaking out of war in 1744 it became in¬ 
volved in the struggle, but as success remained with the British no 
change took place in its position. 

In 1749 Nova Scotia began to attract tho attention of individuals in 
Britain, and a plan of emigration, subsidiKod and sanctioned by go¬ 
vernment, was resolved on. 4000 British emigrants landed at Oho- 
biicto, now called Halifax; they were exposed to extreme privations, 
and safTered especially from tho attacks of tliu Indians; some were 
put to death with lingering tortures, othors were taken and dragged 
naked through pathless forests and deep snows; many were sold to 
the French at Louisbiirg, who, pretending they had bought them to 
prevent a worse fate, extorted heavy ransoms for their liberty. 

In 17e5 disputes aroso with France os to theboundaries ul the colony ; 
tho French sent strong dctochincnts to the frontier, and being joined 
by the Indians and a number of Acadians, they erected tho Fort of 
Beau Sejour and other places of strength. The Britisli, roused by 
these aggressions, sent an expedition against tlicm with complete suc¬ 
cess. At tho surrender of Beau Sejour they took prisoners about 300 
of the Acadians, whom, however, they afterwards pardoned. 

Notwithstanding those siiccessos, the position of tho British in Nova 
Scotia was far fi-om encouraging. General Braddock having boon 
sent with a largo force to invade French Canada, was defeated witli 
the loss ofncarly tho whole army,whilo the French, r-endingroiiiforce- 
ments to Louiaburg and other strong forts on tho frontier, prepared 
to invade the colony, expecting to bo welcomed by tho friendly popu¬ 
lation as deliverers from British rule. 

It was in these circumstances that tho British government resolved 
to take tho extreme step which forms tho basis of the Poem of ** Evan¬ 
geline,” and whether tbe supposed necessities of tho war justified the 
measure or not, there can he no question that the manner in which 
the decree was put in execution was inhuman in the extreme. 

The Acadians, as tho French settlers wore called, amounted to 
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alwiit 18/K)0} they had oultirated a eonsiderahle extent of land, pee- 
seesed about 60,000 head of cattle, and though tlins wealthy they lired 
In patriarchal elmplleity. 

They were generally a peaceful, industrioua, and amiable peoplOf 
but made no eecret of their attachment to France, and resisted orery 
invitation to boar arms against it. Although a number of them, as 
already mentioned, assisted the French in the erection and defence of 
Beau Sejour, yet,generally,the Acadians took no part in the straggle, 
but remained quietly at home cultivating their farms. 

Under the alarm oonsequenb on the expected French invasion. Go¬ 
vernor Lawrence having held a council with Admirals Boscawen and 
Moatyn, formed the determination to remove the whole of the French 
Acadians from their homes and disperse them among the other Ame¬ 
rican Colonies. 

Deceit was necessary to render this barbarous scheme successful. 

The inhabitants of each district were commanded to meet at certain 
places on a stated day for urgent business; they seemed to have been 
quite unsuspecting of evil. When they were assembled they wero 
surrounded by soldiers, and the dreadful mandate was announced. 

In one of the districts, Grand Pro, where Colonel Winslow com¬ 
manded, about 400 of their most eminent men assembled in tbo 
Church; the troops in a few minutes surrounded it, preventing all 
Obcapo. Colonel Winslow then addressed them as follows ;— 

“ Gentlemen,—I have received from his Excellency Governor Law¬ 
rence, the King's commission, which I have in my hand, and by his 
orders you are convened together, to manifest to you his Majesty^ 
final resolution to the French inhabitants of this his province of Nova 
Scotia, wlio, for almost half a century, have had more indnlgonco 
granted them than any of his subjects in any part of his dominions; 
what use you have made of it you yourselves beat know. 

“ The part of duty I am now upon, though necessary, is very diS; 
agreeable to my natural make and temper, as I know it must be 
grievous to you, who are of the same species. 

But it is not my hnslnoss to animadvert, but to obey such orders 
as 1 receive; and, therefore, without hesitation, shall deliver you his 
Majesty’s orders and instructions, namely:— 

<* That your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live stock 
of all sorts, are forfeited to the Crown; with all other your efi'ects, 
saving your money and household goods; and you yourselves to bo 
removed from this his province. 

** Thus it is peremptorily his Majesty’s orders, that the whole French 
inhabitants bo removed; and I urn, through his Majesty’s goodness, 
directed to allow you liberty to carry off your money and household 
goods, as many as you can, without discommoding the vessels you go 
in. I shall do everything in my power, that all those goods be secured 
to you, and that you are not molested in carrying them oil'; also that 
whole families shall go in the same vessel; and make this remove, 
which 1 am sensible must givo yon a good deal of trouble, as easy os 
his Majesty’s service will admit; and hope that,in whatever part of 
the world you may fall, you may bo faithfhl subjects, a peaceable and 
happy people. 

•* I must also inform yon, that it is his Majesty's pleaauro that you 
remain in security, under the iuspoctiou and direction of the troops 
that I hare the honour to command.” 
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They appear to hare listened to their doom with unexpected resig¬ 
nation, making only monrnfnl appeals, which wore entirely disrc* 
garded. When, howorer, the moment of embarkation arrired, the 
young men. who were placed in A'ont.abaolatoly refused to more, and 
the soldiers wore obliged to drive them on board the ships at the 
point of tlie bayonet. 

No arrangements appear to have been mndo for their location clao* 
where, nor was any compensation oil'cred them for the large property 
of which they were deprived ; and as there was little money circulat¬ 
ing among them, even those who were richest were landed on the 
diil'ercnt points of the American coast utterly destitute. The inhabi¬ 
tants of these places seem to hare given them help with a grudging 
band. In Philadelphia it was even proposed to sell them for slaves. 

Amid these hardships great numbers of them perished. 

Notwithstanding the utmost diligence with wlii^ the Governor’s 
mandate was exceiitod, the number actually deported urns only about 
7000; the rest fled to the forests and to the nearest Prciicli settle¬ 
ments, The Government, fearing the people might return to their 
lands and houses, caused them all to bo laid waste, and above 2C0 
houses were at one time in a blaze. 

The Aeadians made most determined efforts to return to their be¬ 
loved land. Many who had been landed in the far south found their 
way back as far as New York, where they were again arrested. 

They addressed a pathetic ai>pcal to the British Government, in 
which they defended themselves from the charges wliich had been 
made against them, and mentioned tliat even those who had befriended 
the English had been carried ulfwith the rest; thatKon61o Blanc, the 
Notary Public, had at one time suifered a long imprisonment for be¬ 
friending the English, yet at the advanced ago of 100 years, he was 
seized and carried oif, with about 20 of his children and ICO grand¬ 
children, and landed quite debtiiutc at New Y'ork. No notice was 
taken of this petition till the year 1772, when the war with Franco 
being ended, the cose of the Aeadians was brought before the British 
Government. Permission was given to all the survivors to Tctiirn to 
Nova Scotia, and a grant of land was mado them on their taking the 
usual oaths of allegiance. The whole number of the Aeadians who 
availed themselves of this tardy act of justice was only about 1800. 

This people still exists in Nova Scotia in distinct villages, and re¬ 
tain, amid the marcli of improvement around them, many of their 
ancient customs and traditions; and many a tragic tale connected 
with those occurrences is yet preserved in the ballads sung by their 
descendants. 

Such are the circumstances on which the Poem of '* Evangeline” is 
founded;—the lamentable recital can never be recalled but with in« 
lignatioD and shame.] 
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: THE GOLDEN LEGEND. * 

I 

* p. 58. The old Legtnda Aureat or Golden Loffcnd, was originally 
: written in Latin, in the thirteenth century, by Jacohue de Yoragine, 
! a Dominican friar, who afterwards became Archbishop of Genoa, and 
died in 1293. 

He called his booli simply ** Legends of the Saints." The epithet 
of Golden was given it by his admirers; for, as Wynkin do Worde 
says,^* Like as passeth gold in value all other metals, so this Legend 
I Qxccedcth all ot^er books.” But Edward Leigh, in much distress of 
mind, calls it, ** a book written by a man of a leaden heart for the 
baseness of the errours, that arc without wit or reason, and of a brazen 
forehead, for his impudent boldnesse in reporting things so fhbulous 
j and incredible.” 

I This work, the great toxt-book of the legendary lore of the Middle 
I Ages, was translated into French In the fonrteeiith century by Jean 
i de Vignay,and in the fifteenth into English by William Caxton. It 
I has lately been made more accessible by a new French translation: 

■ La Lfgendt Doree, traduite du Latin^ par M. Q, B, Paris, 1850 , There 
I is a copy of the original, with the Geata Longobardorum appended, in 
, the Harvard College Library, Cambridge, printed at Strasbiirg, 1496 . 
The title-pago is wanting; and the volume begins with the Tabula 
Legendonim. « 

i hare called this poem the Golden Legend, because the story npon 
which it is founded seems to mo to surpass all other legends in beauty 
and significcnce. It exhibits, amid the corruption of the Middle Ages, 
the virtue of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, and the power of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, sutflcioiit for all tho exigencies of life and 
death. The story is told, and perhaps invented, by Hartmann von 
dor Ano, a Minnesinger of tho twelfth century. The original may bo 
found in Mail&th's Altdeutache Geditehe, with a modern German ver¬ 
sion. There is another in Marbach’s Volktbtieherp No. 32. 

p. 59. Bor these bells have been anointed. 

And baptized with holy water / 

The Consecration and Baptism of Bells is one of tho most curious 
ceremonies of tho Church in the Middle Ages. The Council of Cologne 
ordained as follows;— 

**Lct the bells be blessed,as the trumpets of tho Church militant, 
by which tho people are assembled to hoar tho word of God; tho 
clergy toannonnee his mercy by day, and his truth in their nocturnal 
vigils ; that by their sound tho faithful may bo invited to prayers, and 
that the spirit of devotion in them may be increased. The fathers have 
also maintained that demons affirighted by the sound of bells calling 
Christians to prayers, would flee away; and when they fled the per¬ 
sons of tho faithful would bo secure; that the destruction of light¬ 
nings and whirlwinds would bo averted, and tho spirits of tho storm 
defeated."—BdjnfrurpA Bneyeloposdia, Art. Bella* See also Seheible*s 
ETioster, vi. 776. 
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p. 89. It U tha maUdUtion of Eve/ 

" Neo esMB pins qnam femlna, qnn nnne etiam Tiros transeendlsi et 
qua malediotionem Era in benedictionem yertiste Maria.'^JSlpistoIa 
Aboflardi Eelotssce, 

r 

p, llOi What, hoi goodptople do you not hear? 

In giving this sermon of Friar Cnthbert as a Specimen of the Eisuo 
Pasehalee, or street preaching of the monks at Easter, I have oxagge* 
rated nothing. This very anecdote, offensive as it is, comes from a 
disconrse of Father Barletta, a Dominican friar of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, whose fame as a popular preacher was to great, that it gave rise 
to the proverb, 

J/oteti prtdieare, q ■ 

q«i iMwit BarltHartm 

** Among the abases Introduced in this centnry,** says Tiraboschl, 
" was that of exciting from the pulpit the laughter of the hearers; as 
if that were the same thing as converting them. We have examples 
of this, not only In Italy but also in France, where the sermons of Me- 
not and Maillard, and of others, who would make a bettor appearance 
on the stage than In the pulpit, are still celebrated for such follies.** 

If the reader is carious to see how far the freedom of speech is car¬ 
ried in these popular sermons, he is referred to Soheible’s Klosttr, 
vol. 1., whore he will find extracts ft’om Abraham a Sancta Clara, Se¬ 
bastian Frank, and others; and in particular an anonymous discourse 
called Der Orauel der Verwustung , the Abomination of Desolation, 
preached at Ottakring, a village wesf of Vienna, November 23, 1782, in 
in which the licence of language is carried to its utmost limit. 

See also PridieatoHana, ou RfuelaUons singulih'es et amusantes 
eur les Predieateurs ; par 0. P. Pkilomeste. (Menin). This work con¬ 
tains extracts from the popular sermons by St Vincent Ferricr, Bar- 
Jetta, Menot, Maillard, Marini, Ranlin, Valladier, De Besso, Camus, 
FAre, Andr6, Bening, and the most eloquent of all, Jaques Brydaine. 

My authority for the spiritual interpretation of bell-ringing, which 
follows, is Durandus, Ration, Divin. Ojffie,, Lib. I. cap. 4. 

p. 114. The Nativity: a Miracle Flay, 

A singular chapter in the history of the Middle Ages is that which 
gives account of the early Christian Drama, the Mysteries, Moralities, 
and Mlracle-Flays, which were at first {performed in Churches, and 
afterwards in the streets, on fixed or moveable stages. For tho 
most part, the Mysteries were fi»anded on the historic portions of tho 
Old and New Testaments, and tho Miracle-Plays on tho lives of 
Saints; a distinction not always obsorged, however, for in Mr Wright’s 
**Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems of tlio Twelfth and Thir¬ 
teenth centurios,** tho Resurrection of Lazarus la called a Miracle, 
and not a Mystery. The Moralities were plays, in which the virtue 
and vices were personified. 

The earliest religions play, which has been preserved, is tho Ghriatos 
Paeehon of Gregory Nazlanzen, written in Greek, in the fourth oen- 
tnry. Next to this come the remarkable Latin plays of Roswltba, tbe 
Nun of Gandershelm, in the tenth century; which, though crude and 
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wanting in artistio construction, are marked by a good deal of dra* 
matic power and interest. A handsome edition of these plays* with a 
French translation, has been lately published, entitled* Theatre d€ 
Hothavitha, Beligietue allemande <tu Xe SiecU, Far Charles Magninu 
Paris, 1845. 

The most Important collections of English Mysteries and Miracle- 
Flays aro those known as the Townley, the Chester, and the Coventry 
Plays. The first of these collections have been published by the Sur¬ 
tees Society, and the other two by the Shakspeare Society. In his 
Introduction to the Coventry Mysteries, the editor, Mr llalliweli, 
quotes the following passage from Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwick¬ 
shire i — 

'‘Uofore the suppression of the monasteries, this city was very 
famous for the pageants that were played therein upon Corpns- 
Christi day; wMch, occasioning very great conflnenco of people 
thither, from far and near, was of no small benefit thereto; which 
piigcants being acted with mighty state and reverence by the friars of 
tliis house, had theatres for the several! scenes, very large and high, 
placed upon wheels, and drawn to all tho eminent parts of the city* 
for the better advantage of spectators : and contain’d the story of tho 
New Testament, composed into old English llithme, as appeareth by 
an ancient MS.intituled Ludua Corporm Christie or Ludus Conventrics. 
1 have been told by some old people, who in their younger years were 
eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that tho yearly confluence of 
peoplo to see that show was extraordinary great, and yielded no small 
advantage to tho city.” 

The representation of rcligioua plays has not yet been wholly dis¬ 
continued by the Roman Church. At Ober-Ammergau, in the Tyrol* 
a grand spectacle of this kind is exhibited once in ten years. A very 
graphic description of that which took place in the year 1850 is given 
by Miss Anna Mary Howitt, in her ** Art-Student in Munich,” vol. i„ 
chap. iv. She says :— 

“ We had brought from our friend. Professor R., a letter to the pea¬ 
sant, Tobias Plunger, who performed the character of Christ, and 
this circumstance won for us good respect among our follow traveliers. 
Tho Stell-Wagen drove up to his house, which is tho second in tho 
villago* and surrounded by a gay little garden. Tobias Plunger came 
out to receive ns, and you may imagine our surprise, when, instead of a 
poasant,as wo had imagined, we beheld a gentleman, to all appearance, 
in a gray sort of undress coat, and with a scarlet foz on his head. He 
was certainly handsome* and welcomed ns with a calm yet warm¬ 
hearted courtesy. As ho removed his fez wo saw his dark glossy hair* 
parted above the centre of his brow, and falling in rich waves upon 
his shouldors, and that his melancholy dark eyes, his pale brow, his 
emaciated features, his short, black beard, all bore the most strange 
and startling resemblance to tho\ead of the Saviour, os represented 
by tho early Italian painters. There was something to my mind al¬ 
most fearful in this resemblance, and Tobias Plunger seemed to act 
and speak like one filled with a mysterious awe. If this be an act of 
worship in him, this personation of our Lord, what will be its efl'ect 
upon him in after life 1 There was something so strange, so unspeak¬ 
ably melancholy in his emaciated countenance, that I found my ima¬ 
gination soon husily spconlating upon the true reading of Its ex¬ 
pression. 
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■* At the sound of a small cannon tlio motloy crowd hastonod to¬ 
wards the thcatrci which was a larj^c, unsightly, wooden enclosure, 
erected on a broad, green meadow, within a stone's throw of the vil¬ 
lage. A few poplars growing on either side of the enclosure, no doubt 
mark from ono ten years to another the precise spot. The brightly 
painted pediment of the procenium rose above the rude wooden 
fence. Crowds of people already thronged the hastily-erected flight 
of steps loading to tlio dilfurent entrances. A few moraoiits more and 
wo are seated in the boxes prociscly opposite the front of the stage. 
With the first feeble notes from the orchestra, and very feeble at first 
they wore, a dead silence sunk down npon the assembled multitude : 
as people say you might have heard a pin drop. All was breathless 
expectation. And soon, beneath the bine dome of heaven, and with 
God's sunlight showering down upon them, a fantastic vision passed 
across the stage; their white tunics'glanced in thcOght, their crim¬ 
son, violet, and azure mantles swept the ground, their plumed head¬ 
dresses waved in the breeze; they looked liko some strange flight of 
fabulous birds. This was the chorus, attired to represent angels, 
l.ike the antique chorus they sang the argument of tho play. With 
waving hands and solemn music their united voices pealed fortn 
words of blessing, of ‘ Peace on earth and good will towards men ;■ 
they sang of God's infinite love in sending among men His blessed Son, 
and their voices rose towards heaven and echoed among the hills. 
And whilst they thus sang, your hearts were strangely toiirhcd,and 
yonr eyes wandered away f^om those singular peasant angels, and 
their peasant audience, up to the deep,cloudless,bluesky abovetheir 
heads: you heard the rustle of green trees around yon, and eanglit 
glimpses of mountains, and all seemed a strange, fantastical, poetic-.al 
d ream. 

liut now the chorus retired and the curtain slowly rose. There is a 
tread of feet, a hum of voices, a crowd ax>proaches, children shout, 
ware p iltn branches, and scatter flowers. In tho contro of tho multi¬ 
tude on tho stage, riding upon an ass, sits a majestic figure, clothed in 
along violot-coloured robe, the heavy folds of a crimson mantle full¬ 
ing around him. llis hands are laid across his breast; his faco is 
meekly raised towards heaven with an adoring love. Bohind so¬ 
lemnly follows a group of grave men, staves in their hands, ample 
drapery sweeping the ground ; yon recognise .Tohn in the handsome, 
almost feminine, yontli, clothed in the green and scarlet robes, and 
witli flowing loeks ; and there is Peter with his eager countenance; 
and that man with the brooding look, and wrapt in a flame coloured 
mantle, that must bo Judas! Tho children thoiit and wave tlu'ir 
palm branches, and the procession mores on,and ibat fatal, triumphal 
entry is made into Jerusalem. Again appears that tall, majestic 
figure in his violet robe; his features arc lit up with a holy indigna¬ 
tion ; a scourge is in his hand; he oVbrturna tho tables of tlic raoney- 
cliangers, and drives before him a craven, avaricious crowd I An ex¬ 
cited assembly of aged men, with long and venerable beards falling 
on their breasts, their features inflanie<] with rage, with gestures of 
vcngeoiiee,borror, and contempt, plot and decide upon his death! 
lie meantime sits calmly at Bethany among his firiends; and a wo¬ 
man, with beautiful long hair falling around her, kisses his feet, and 
anoints thorn with precious ointment from her alabaster rase. And 
now ho sits at a long tabic, his friends on either hand. John leans 
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upon his breast; he breaks the bread. Judas, seized by his evil 
thought, rises from the table, wraps himself closely in his mantle, 
bows his head, and passes out. Again the scene changes; it is a 
garden. That sad grave man gazes with disappointed love upon his 
sleeping friends ; he turns away and prays, bowed in agony. There is 
a tumult I That figure, wrapped in its flamo-colourcd robe, again ap¬ 
pears' There is an encounter; a flash of swords; and the majestic, 
inolanuholy, violet-robed figure, with meekly bowed head, is borne 
away > And thus ends the first Act of this saddest of all tragedies. 

’ ** Tlie cannon again sounded; the people again streamed towards 
the theatre. Wo wore again in our places, and again commenced that 
long monotonous exhibition. But the peasant portion of the audience 
were as unwearying as the actors themselves; to them, indeed, the 
second part was tlie most intensely interesting of all—E ine UERzneu- 
iiENDE, ANaniLFENOE GEsciiiCiiTE,—Whilst to US it became truly re¬ 
volting and painfuL There was no sparing of agony, and blood, and 
horror; it was our Lord's passion, stripped of all its spiritual sufibring, 

I —it was the anguish of the flesh,- it was the material side of Catholi- 
j sisin. It was a painful, lieart-rending hurrying to and fro, amid brutal 
! 3oldit‘ry and an enraged mob, of that pale, emaciated, violet-robed 
figure; then there was his fainting under the cross ; the crowning him 
with thorns ; the scourging, the biifTeting, the spitting upon him; and 
I tliu soldiers laughed, and scoltcd,and derided with fierce brutality, 

I and the people and the high priest jeered and shonied ; and ever ho 
i was meek and gentle. Tlicn came the crucifixion ; and as the chorns 
I sang of the great agony, you hoard from behind the curtain the strokes 
I of the hammer as the huge nails were driven into the cross, and, as 
I your imagination believed, through liis poor pale hands and feet; 

and then, as the curtain slowly rose to the dying tones of the cliorits, 

I yon behf'ld him hanging on the cross between the two crncifiod thieves. 

I Both myself aiifl niy companion turned away from the spectacle sick 
' with horror. They divide*! liis garments at the foot of the cross ; they 
! pierced his side; the blood flowed apparently from the wound, and from 
his martyred hands and feet. The Virgin and Mary Alagdalciie and 
the disciples lamented around tho foot of the cross, in groups and nt- 
titncles such os wo see in the old pictures. Then came Joseph of Ariina- 
thon; the body was taken down and laid upon white linen,and quietly, 
solemnly, and mournfully followed by the weeping women, was borne 
to tho grave. Next came the visit of the women to the sepulchre; the 
vision of the nngids; tho surprise and joy of the women; and, lastly, 
as the grand finale, tho resurrection!” 

Air Bayard T.aylor, in liis '* Elilorado,” gives a description of a Mys¬ 
tery lie saw performed at San Lionel, in Alcxico. Sec Vol. II. Chap. 
XT. 

“Against tho wing-wall of tho Hacienda del Mayo, which occupied 
one end of the plaza, was raiseS a platform, on which stood a (able 
covered with scarlet cloth. A rndo bower of cane leaves on ono 
end of the platform, represented the manger of Bcthlblicm ; while a 
cord, stretched from its top across the plaza to a hole in tho front of 
the Church, bore a large tinsel star, suspended by a hole in its centre. 
There was quite a crowd in tho plaza, and very soon a procession ap¬ 
peared, coming up from tho lower part of tho village. Tho three kings 
took tho lead ; tho Virgin, nionntod on an ass that gloricil in a gilded 
saddle and rosc-bcsprinklcd mane and tail, followed them, led by the 
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•ngel; and seroral women, with curious masks of p'iper, brought up 
the rear. Two characters of the harlequin sort—one with a dog’s 
head on his shoulders, and the other a bald-headed friar, with a huge 
hat hanging on his back—played all sorts of antics for the dirersion of 
the crowd. After makiiigthe circuitof the plasa, the Virgin was taken 
to the platform, and entered the manger. King Herod took his scat 
at the scarlet table, with an attendant in blue coat and red sash, 
whom 1 took to bo his Prime Minister. The three kings remained on 
their horses in front of the Church ; but between them and the plat¬ 
form, under the string on which the star was to slide, walked two men - 
in long whito robes and blue hoods, with parchment folios in their 
hands. Those were the Wise Men of the East, as one might readily 
know iVom their solemn air, and the mysterious glances which they 
cast towards all quarters of the heavens. 

**ln a little while, a company of women on tlit platform, con¬ 
cealed behind a curtain, sang an angelic chorus to the tune of 
'O pescator dell* onda.* At the proper moment, the Magi turned 
towards tho platform followed by the star, to which a string was 
conveniently attached, that it might be slid along the line. The 
three kings followed tho star till it reached tho manger, when they 
dismounted, and inquired for the Sovereign whom it had led them tc 
visit. They were invited upon the platform, and introduced to Herod 
as the only king; this did not seem to satisfy tlioni, and, after some 
conversation, they retired, liy this time tlio star had receded to tho 
other end of tho line, and commenced moving forward again, they 
following. Tho angel called them into tho manger, where upon their 
knees, they were shown a small wooden box, supposed to contain the 
sacred infant; they then retired, and the star brought them back no 
more. After this departure. King Herod declared himself greatly 
confused by what he had witnessed, and was very much afraid this 
newly-found king wonld weaken his power. Upon consultation with 
his Prime Minister, tho Massacre of tho Innocents was decided upon, 
as the only moans of security. 

'*The angel, on hearing this, gave warning to the Virgin, who 
quickly got down from tho platform .mounted her bespangled donkey, 
and hurried off. Herod's Prime Minister directed all tlie children to 
bo handed up for execution. A boy, in a ragged scrape, was caught 
and thrust forward; the Minister took him by tho heels in spite of liis 
kicking, and hold his head on the table. The little brother and sister 
of the hoy, thinking he was really to bo decapitated,yelled at the top 
of their voices, in an agony of terror, trliich threw the crowd into a 
roar of laughter. King Herod brought down his sword with a whack 
on tho table, and the Prime Minister, dipping his brush into a put nf 
white paint whkh stood before him, made a flaring cross on Iho boy’s 
faco. Several other boys were caught and served likewise; and, 
finally, the two harlequins, whose kieks and struggles nearly sliook 
down the platform. Tho procession thon went off up the hill, folio wed 
by the whole population of the village. All the evening there aero 
fandangos in the mSson, honfircs and rockets on the plaza, ringing of 
bells, and bigli mass In the Church, with tho accompaniment of two 
guitars, tinkling to lively polkas." 

In 1852 there was a representation of this kind by Germans in Bos¬ 
ton ; and 1 have now before me the copy of a play-bill, announcing 
tbe performance,on J nno 10,1852, in Cincinnati,of the “Great Biblico- 


I 
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I Historical Drama, tho Life of Josas Cliriet,*’ with the charaetera and 
I tho names of the performers. 

I 

I 

! p. 133. The Scriptorium, 

j A most interesting volume might ho written on tho Caligraphera 
I and Cliry80graphcrs,tlic transcribers and illuminators of manuscripts 
' in tho Aliddlo Ages. These mon wore for tho most part monks, who 
I l.ihoiircd, sometimes for pleasure and sometimes for penance, in mul¬ 
tiplying copies of the classics and the Scriptures. 

“ Of all bodily labours, which are proper for us,” says Cassiodoriis, 
tho old Caltibrian monk, that of copying books has always been 
more to my taste than any other. Tho more so, a-: in this exorcise tho 
mind is instriicb 1 by the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and it is a ‘ 
/ kind of homily to tho others, w'liom these books may reach. It is 
j preaching with the hand, by converting tiic fingers into tongues; it is i 
I ]>iiblisliing to men ill silence tho words of sal va< ion ; in fine, it is light- ' 
ing against the demon with pen and ink. As many words as a trail* 
Bcribcr writes, so many wounds tho-domoii receives. In a word, a rc- 
I cluf-c, seated in liis chair to copy books, travels into dillcront provinces, 

; w'itliout moving from the spot, and the labour of his hands is felt oven 
wlicro he is not.** I 

Nearly every monastery was provided with its Scriptorium. Nico- , 
las do Clairvaiix, St Bernard’s secretary, in one of his letters describes j 
I his cell, which ho calls Scriptoriolum, where ho copied books. And I 
! Alabillon, in Iiis Etudes Monastiques, says that in bis time were still to 
! bo seen at Citeaux ** many of those little cells, w'herc tho transcribers 
I and bookbinders worked.** | 

Silvostre’s 1‘alcopraphie Vniverselle contains a vast number of fao- I 
' siniilos of the most beautiful illuminated manuscripts of all ages and | 

I all countries; and MontfaiiQon in his Palceoqraphiu Orceea gives the j 
I names of over three hundred caligraphors. He also gives an account ! 
j of the books they copied, and the colophons, with which, as with a ^ 

1 satisfactory flourish of tho pen, they closed their long-continued la- j 
hours. Many of these are very curious; expressing joy, humility, re- I 
; niorso; entreating tho reader’s prayers and pardon for tho writer's 
sins; and sometimes pronouncing a malediction on any one who should 
steal tho hook. A few of these 1 subjoin :— 

As pilgrims rejoice, beholding their native land, so are transcribers 
I made glad, beholding tho end of a book.” 
j “ Sweet is it to write the end of any book.” 

I Yo who read, pray for me, who have written this book, the humble 
and binful Tlioodulus.” 

I ” As many tliereforo as shall read this book, pardon me, I bcseccli 
you, if aught 1 have erred in accent acute and grave, in apostrophe, 
j in breathing soft or aspirate; and may God save you all! Amen.” 

** If anything is well, praise the transcriber; if ill, pardon his un- 
' ski] fulness.” 

I ” Yn who read, pray for me, the most sinful of all men, for the Lord’s 
\ sake.” 

” Tho hand that lias written this book shall decay, alas I and be- 
eomo dust, and go down to tho grave, the corrupter of all bodies. But 
all yo who are of the portion of Christ, pray that I may obtain the 
pardon of my sins. Again and again I beseech you with tears, hrothem 
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and fathers, accept my misorahlo supplication, O holy choir I 1 am 
called John,woe is met 1 am called lliercus, or Sacordos, In name 
only, not in nnctlon.** 

“Whoever shall carry away this booh, witliont permission of tho 
Pope, may be incur the malediction of the Holy Trinity, of tbc Holy 
Mother of God, of Saint John tho Baptist, of the one hundred and 
cighteon holy Nicone Fathers, and of all the Snints; tho fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; and the halter of Judas I Anathema, Amon.” 

“Keep safe, O Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, my three 
fingers, with which I have written this book.” 

“ Mathnsalas Machir transcribed this divincst book in toil, infir¬ 
mity, and dangers many.” 

“Bacchiua Barbnrdoriiis and Michael Sophianns wrote this book in 
sport and laughter, being tho guests of their noble aijd common friend 
Yincentius Pinelliis, and Pctriis Niinnins, :l most learned man.” 

This last Colophon, Montfaneon docs not sufli'r to pass without re¬ 
proof. “ Other caligraphcrs,” ho remarks,“ demand only the ]>rayera 
of their readers, and tho pardon of their sins; but those glory in their 
wanton ness.** 

p. H2. Drink dourA to your peg/ 

One of tho canons of Archbishop Anselm, promulgated at the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century, ordains, “ that priests go not to drink¬ 
ing-bouts, nor drink to pegs.” In the times of tho hard-drinking 
Panes, King Edgitr ordained that “pins or nails should be fastened 
into tho drinking cups or horns at stated distances, and wliosoevcr 
should drink beyond tlioso marks at one draught should be obnozions 
to a severe punishment.” 

Sharpe, in his History of the Kings of England, says; '* Our ances¬ 
tors wero formerly famous for compotation ; their liquor was ale, and 
one method of amusing themselves in this way was with tho peg- 
tankard. I bad lately one of them in my band. It bad on tbc insido 
a row of eight pins, ono above another, from top to bottom, it held 
two quarts, and was a noblo piece of plato, so that thero was a gill of 
ale, half a pint Wincester measure, between each peg. The law was, 
that every person that drank was to empty the space between pin 
and pin, BO that tho pins were so many measures to mako tho com¬ 
pany all drink alike, and to swallow the same quantity of liquor. 
This was a protty sure method of making all tho company drunk, 
especially if it bo considered that the rule was, that whoever drank 
short of liis pin, or beyond it, was obliged to drink again, and oven as 
deep 08 to the next pin.” 

p. 143. The convent of St Qildas de Rhuys. 

Abelard, in a letter to his friend Philinlns, gives a sad picture of 
this monastery. “ I live,” ho says,” in a barbarous country, the lan¬ 
guage of which I do not understand; I h.avc no conversation but with 
tho rudest people. My walks are on the inaceossiblo slioro of a son, 
which is perpetually stormy. My monks are only known by their dis¬ 
soluteness, and living without any rule or order. Could you seo the 
abbey, Phillntus, you would not call it one. The doors and walls arc 
without any ornament, except the heads of wild boars and hinds* feet, 
which ore nailed up against them, and tho hides of ft'lghtful animals. 
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The eolla are hang with the skins of deer. The monks have not so much 
as a bell to wake them, the cocks and dogs supply that defect. In 
sTiort.they pass their whole days in hunting; would to Heaven that 
were their greatest fault I or that their pleasures terminated there I 
T endeavour in vain to recall them to their dnty^ they all combine 
against mo, and I only oxposo myself to continual vexations and dan- 
gersl I imagine I see every moment a naked sword hang over my 
head. Sometimes they surround me, and load me with infinite 
abuses; sometimes they abandon me, and I am left alone to my own 
tormenting thoughts. 1 make it my cndcavonr to merit by my suflbr- 
ings, and to appease an angry God. Sometimes 1 grieve for the loss of 
the house of the Paraclete, and wish to see it again. Ah, Philintiis, 
does not the love of Holoiso still burn in my heart? I have not yot 
triumphed over that unhappy passion. In the midst of my rctircmoiu 
1 sigh, I weep, l\>ine, I speak the dear name lleloise, and am picasod 
to hear the sound.”— Letters of the celebrated Abelard and lleloise. 
Translated by Mr John Hughes. Glasgow, 1751. 


p. 104. 


Were it not for my magic garters and staff. 


The method of making the Alagic Garters and the Afagie Staff is 
thus laid down in Les Secrets Merveilletix du Petit Albert, a French 
translation of Alberti Parvi Lucii Libellus de Mirabilihus Naturae 
Areanis :— 

“Gather some of the herb called mother-wort, when the siin is 
entering tho first degree of the sign of Capricorn ; let it dry a little in 
the shade, and make some garters of the skin of a young hare; that 
is to say, having cut the skin of the hare into strips tw'o inches wide, 
double them, sow tho before mentioned herb between,and wear them 
on your legs. No horse can long keep up with a man on foot who is 
furnished with these garters.”—(P. li'P.) 

"Gather, on tho morrow of All-S.aints, a strong branch of willow,of 
which you will make a staff, fasiiioned to your liking. Hollow it out, 
by removing tlie pitli from within, after having furnished the lower 
end with an iron fernle. Put into the bottom of the staff tho two eyes 
of a young w'olf, the tongue and heart of a dog, three green ligards, 
and the hearts of three swallows. These must all be dried in the sun, 
between two papers, having been first sprinkled w'itli finely pulver¬ 
ised saltpetre. Hceides all these, put into tlie staff seven loaves of- 
vervain, gathered on the eve of St John tho Baptist, with a stone of 
divers colours, which you will find in the nest of the lapwing, and 
stop the end of tho staff with a pomel of box, or of any other material 
you please, and bo assured, that this staff will guarantee you from tho 
perils and mishaps which too often befall travellers, either from rob¬ 
bers, wild beasts, mad dogs, or venomous animals. It will also pro¬ 
cure you the good will of those with whom you lodge.”—(P. 130.) 


p. 170. Saint Elmo'*s stars. 

The phosphoreseenoe that sometimes plays about tho masts and rig¬ 
ging of ships. 
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I 

THE SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE. 

p. 107. £acA tall and tapering mast 

la avuung into its place. 

I wiah to anticipate a criticism on this passage, by stating that some* 
times, though not usually, vessels are launched fully rigged and 
sparred. J have availed mysolf of the exception, as better suited to 
my purposes than the general rule; but the reader will see that it is 
neither a blunder nor a poetio licence. On this sufiject a friend in 
Portland, Maine, writes mo thus :— 

"In this State, and also, I am told, in Now York, ships are sonio- 
timos rigged upon the stocks, in order to save time, or to make a show. 
There was a fine large ship launched last summer at Ellsworth, fully 
rigged and sparred. Some years ago a ship was launched hero, with 
her rigging, spars, sails, and cargo aboard. She sailed the next day, 
and—was never heard of again 1 1 hope this will not bo the fate of 
your poem I” 

I 

p. 201. Sir JIumphrey Gilbert. 

When the wind abated, and the vessels were near enough, the Ad¬ 
miral was seen constantly sitting in the sLern, with a book in his hand. 
On the 9th of September he was seen for the last time, and was heard 
by the people of the Hind to say, * We are os near heaven by sea os by 
land.' In the following night, the lights of the ship suddenly disap¬ 
peared. The people in the other vessel kept a good look-out for him, 
during the remainder of the voyage. On the 22d of September they 
arrived, through much tempest and peril, at Falmouth. But nothing 
more was seen or heard of the Admiral."—BaLsa ar's American Bio^ 
grapjft !• 203. 


THE SPANISH STUDENT. 

p.218. The subject of this play is taken in part from the beautiful 
tale of Cervantes, La Qitanilla. To this source, however, I am in¬ 
debted for the main incident only, the love of a Spanish student for a 
) Gipsy girl, and the name of the heroine, Preciosot. 1 hare not followed 
the story in any of its details. 

In Spain, this subject has been twice handled dramatically; first, 
by Juan Pores de Alontalvan, in La Qitanilla^ and afterwards by An¬ 
tonio do Soils y Rivadeneira in La Qitanilla de Madrid, 

The same subjeet has also been made use of by Thomas Middleton, 
an Englirh dramatist of the seventeenth century. His play Is called 
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The Spanish Qipsy. Tlio main plot is tlio same as in the Spanish 
pieces; hut there rims throui'h it a tragic underplot of the lores of 
Rodrigo and Dona Clara, which is taken from another tale of Cer¬ 
vantes, LaFuerza dt la Sangre. 

The reader who is acquainted with La Oitanilla of Cervantes, and 
the plays of Montalvan, Solis, and Middleton, will perceive that my 
treatment of the subject differs entirely from theirs. 

p. 244. As Lope sags — 

La colors 

de un Kspanol sentado no so tcinplo, 

si no lo ropresenian on ilos horoa 

hosta ol final Julcio desde el adnesls."— Lope de Vega, 

a 

p. 247. Abermmeio Satanas. 

Digo, Senora, respondi6 Sancho, lo quo tengo dicho, quo de los azo¬ 
tes abernuncio. Abrennneio habeis do decir, Sancho,y no como dccia, 
dijo cl Duquo.—Don (Quixote, part ii., c. zxxr. 

p. '259. Fray Carrillo, 

The allusion is here to a Spanisli Epigram. 

^‘Siempro, Frn Carrillo, csUls 
cans£ndonos scA fuern; 
quidn en tu ccltla estuvlera 
pars no verto jamts 1” 

liShl de Faher, P’lorcifo, No.611* 

p. 25D, Padre Francisco. 

This is from an Italian popular song. 

‘ PUdro FranccHCO, 

Padre Francesco!' 

—Coaa volote del Fodro Francesco— 

« V d una bclla rngasaina 
Clic si Tuulo confessor I* 

Fatto I* entrare, fatte 1’ entrarol 
Che la vogllo confesaaro!" 

Kopieek ,— VolkatMtmliche Poeeien aua alien S/nndarten 
Jtaliene vnd seiner Inseln, p. IM. 

p. 261. Ave ! cajVLS ealcem dare. 

From a monkish hymn of the twelfth century, in Sir Alexander 
Croke’s Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of Rhyming Latin 
Verse, p. 109. 

p. 2C9. The gold of the Busne. 

BusnG is the name given by tbo Gipsies to all who are not of their 


p. 270. Cbunt of the CaUs. 

The Gipsies call themselves Cal ^.—Soo Sorrow's valuable and ex¬ 
tremely interesting work. The Zineali/ or an Account of the Oipsiesin 
Spain. London, 1841. 
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p. 274. ABka if his money-baffs would rise f 

Y rolrifindomo fi un lado. ri & iin avarieiitot qne estaba pregnn- 
tando & otro (qiie por habcr sido embalsamado, y estar l€jos sub tri- 
pas, no hablaba porqiic no habian llcgado si habian de rcsnoitar aqnol 
diatodos los on'^errados) t si rcsacitarian anos bolsones suyoB 
Sueno de las Calaveras. 

p. 275. And Amen / said my did Campeador, 

A lino f^om tbo ancient Poema del Cid: 

** Anion, dijo MIo Cld el Campeador.*' Line 3014. 

p. 276. The river of his thoughts. ^ 

Tbis cxpresaioii is from Dante : 

SI Che ehlnro 

Per 0800 ecenda della mento il Anme.” 

Dyron has likewise usod tbo oxproesion ; though 1 do not recollect 
in which of his poems. 

p. 277. Mari Franca. 

A common Spanish proverb, used to turn asido a question ono does i 
not wish to answer: 

** Porqiio easd Mnri Franca 
quatro Icguas do Salanianca.** 

p. 27S. Ay .soft, emerald eyes. | 

The Spaniards, with good reason, consider this colour of the eye as j 
beautiful, and celebrate it in song; as, for example, in the well-known 
Yillaneieot 

** Ay ojiicloa vtrdes, 
ay lo*! nils njncloa, 
ay lingan Ion i‘ip1oa 
quo cic mi to aciicrdoHi 
a a >8 a 
Tengo eonflanra 
de mis verdes ojos." 

BShl de Fnher. Flweata, No. 255. 

Dante speaks of Beatrice's eyes as emeralds.—jPttr^alorio, xxvi. 116. 
Lain! says, in his Annotazioni, Er.iiio i suoi occhi d* un turcliino ver- 
dieeio, simile a quel del mare.** 

p. 280. The Avenging Child. 

See the ancient ballads ot El Infante Vengador and Calaynoa. 

p. 280. . All are sleeping. 

From the Spanish. SohVs Florestaf No. 282. 

p. 896. Oood night / 

From the Spanish; as are likewise the songs immediately follow¬ 
ing, and that which commences the first scene of Act Hi. 
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p. S14. The evil eye, 

“In tlie Gitano lanffuago, casting tho oril eye ia called QuereXar 
nasvla, which simply means making sick, and which, according to the 
common superstition, is accomplished hy casting an erillook at people, 
especially children, who, from tho tenderness of their isonstitntion, 
are supposed to ho more easily blighted than those of u more mature 
age. After receiving the evil glance, they fall sick and die in a few 
hours. The Spaniards have very little to say respecting the evil eye, 
though tho belief in it is very prevalent, especially in Andalusia, 
amongst tho lower orders. A stag's horn is considered a good safe¬ 
guard, and on that account, a small horn, tipped with silver, is fre¬ 
quently attached to the children's necks by means of a cord braided 
from tbo hair of a black marc's tail. Should tho evil glance bo cast, 
it is imagined tliht tho horn receives it, and instantly snaps asunder. 
Siu'h horns may be purchased in some of the silversmith's shops at 
Seville.”—IJorrow's Zincali, vol. i., c. ix. 

p. 315. On the top of a mountain I stand. 

This and the following scraps of song arc from Borrow's Zineali; or 
an Account of the Oipaies in Spain. The Gipsy words in tho same 
scene may be thus interpreted:— 

John-Doradoi, pieces of gold. 

rifieon, a simpleton. 

Ill yonr moroeeo, stripped. 

JJovea, sheds. 

Sfoon, n shirt. 

Chirelin, a thief. 

MureigallfToa, thoso who steal at 
nightfall. 

I Ilaatideror, fnot-pods. 

Hermit, hlghwaj’-robbcr. 

i p. 320. If thou art sleeping, maiden. 

i From the Spanish; as is likewise the song of tho Contrabandista on 
p. 328. 


nanet*, candles. 

Commandments, the Angers. 

St Martin asleep, to rob a person 
asleep. 

Zanterns, eyes. 

Goblin, police-offleer. 

1‘npagayo, a spy. , 

Vineyards and Dancing John, to 
toko flight. 


BALLADS. 

p. 331. The Skeleton in armour. 

rrofeasor Rafn, in the Memoires de la SoeiHS Royale des Antiguaires i 
I du Nord, 1838-18^, says :— 

“ There is no mistaking, in this instance, the style in which the more 
ancient atone ediflees of tho North wore constructed, tho style which 
belongs to tho Homan or anto-Gothic arohitectnre; and which, espe¬ 
cially after the time of Charlemagne, diflhsod itself from Italy over 
tho whole of tho west and north of Europe, where it continued to pre¬ 
dominate until tho close of tho twelfth century; that stylo, which 
some authors have, from one of its most striking characteristics, 
called tho round-arch style, the same which, in England is denomi¬ 
nated Saxon, and somotimos Norman architecture. 
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** On the ancient strnctare in Newport there are no ornaments re¬ 
maining, which might possibly have sorved to guide us in assigning 
the probable date of its craction. That no vestige whatever is found 
of the pointed arch, nor any approximation to it, is indicative of an 
earlier rather than of a later period. I'rom such characteristics as re¬ 
main, however, wo can suiircely form any other inference than one, in 
which I am persuaded that all who are familiar with old northern 
architecture will concur, that this building was eiif:ct£D at a 
pehiod decidedly not later than the twelfth century. This 
remark applies, of course, to tlio oi'iginal building only, and not to the 
alterations that it siibscqiiontly recoived; for there arc several such 
alterations in the upper partoftho huilding wliich cannot boinistaken, 
and which were most likely occasioned by its being adapted in niudorn 
times to various uses; for exauipb*, as tho substructure of a wiiidinili, 
and latterly as a hay magazine. To tho same times may bo referred 
tho windows, the fireplace, and the apertures made above the col unins. 
That 'this building could not have been erected for a windmill, is 
what an architect will easily discern.” 

1 will not enter into a discussion of the point. It is siifTicirntly well 
established for tho purpose of a ballad; though doubtless many an 
honest citizen of Newport, who has pas.^od his days within sight of the 
Round Tower, will be ready to exclaim with Sancho: “Ciod bless mo 1 
did 1 not warn you to have a care of what you wore doing, for tliat it 
was nothing but a windmill; and nobody could mistake it, but one 
who had tho like in his head.” 


TRANSLATIONS. 

p. 335. Skoal/ to the Northland/ Skoal/ 

In Scandinavia, ** Skoal” is tho enstomary salutation when drinking 
a health. I have slightly changed tho orthography of the word, in 
order to preserve tho correct pronunciation. 

p. 338. The Children of the Lord's Supper, 

From the Swedish of Bishop TognGr, is a poem which enjoys no in¬ 
considerable reputation in tbo North of Europe, and for its beauty 
and simplicity merits the attention of English readers. It is an Idyl, 
descriptive of scenes in a Swedish village ; and belongs to the same 
class of poems as the Luise of Voss, and the Nermann und Dorothea 
of Goethe. But tho Swedish poet has been guided by a surer taste 
than his German predecessors. His tone is puro and olevatod; and 
he rarely, if, over, mistakes what is trivial for what is aiinplo. 

There is something patriarchal still lingering about rural life in 
Sweden, which renders it a fit theme for song. Almost primeval sim¬ 
plicity reigns over that northern land,—almost primeval solitude and 
stillness* You pass out from the gate of tho city, and, as if by magic, 
tho scene changes to a wild woodland landscape. Around you are 
forests of fir. Overhead hang the long, fan-liko branches, trailing 
with moss, and hoary with red and blue cones. Under foot is a car- 
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pot oryollov leaves; and the air is warm and balmy. On a wooden 
bridgo you cross a little silver stream, and anon come forth into a 
pleasant and sunny land of farms. Wooden fences divide the adjoin¬ 
ing holds. Across the road are gateft, which are opened by troops of 
children. The peasants take off their hats os you pass; you sneeze, 
and they cry, “ God bless you 1** The houses in the villages and smaller 
towns are all built of hewn timber, and for the most part painted red. 
Tho floors of the taverns are strewn with the fragrant tips of lir- 
boughs. In many villages there are no taverns,and the peasants take 
turns in receiving travellers. The thrifty housewife shows you into 
tho best chamber, tho walls of which aro hung round with rude pic¬ 
tures from tho Bible; and brings you her heavy silver spoons,—an 
heirloom,—to dip tho curdled milk from the pan. You have oaten 
cakes baked some months boforo ; or bread with aniseed and corian¬ 
der in it, or perhaps a little pine-hark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his horses from the 
plough, and harnessed them to your carriage. Solitary travellers 
come and go in uncouth one-horse chaises. Most of them have pipes 
in their mouths, and hanging around their necks in front a leather 
wallet, in which they carry tobacco, and tho great bank-notes of the 
country, as large as your two hands. You meet also groups of Dalo- 
karlian peasant women, travelling homoward or townward in pursuit 
of work. Tliey w.ilk barefoot, currying in their hands their shoes, 
which have high heels under the hollow of the foot,and soles of birch- 
l>ark. 

l<'roqucnt, too, aro tho village clinrohcs, standing by the roadside, 
each in its own littlo garden of Gethscmanc. in tho parish-register 
great events are doubtless recorded. Some old king was christened 
or buried in that church; .and a littlo sexton, with a rusty koy, shows 
you tho baptismal font or the coftln. In tho churchyard aro a few 
flowers, and much green grass ; and daily tlic shadow of the church- 
spiro, with its long tapering finger, counts tho tombs, roprcaonting a 
dial-plato of human life, on w'liich the hours and minutes arc the 
graves of men, Tho stones are flat, and large, and low, and {lorhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old iionses. On some arc armorial bearings; 
on others only tho initials of the poor tenants, with a date, as on tho 
roofs of Dutch cottages. They all sleep with their heads to tho west¬ 
ward. Each hold a lighted taper in his hand when he died ; and in 
his cofllii were placed his little heart-treasures, and a piece of money 
for his last journey. Babes that came lifeless into tho world wero 
carried in tho arms of grcy-haired old men to tho only cradle they 
ever slept in; and in tho shroud of tho dead mother wore laid tho 
littlo garments of the child that lived and died in her bosom. And 
over this scene the village pastor looks from his window iii tho still¬ 
ness of midnight, and says in his heart, “ How quietly they rest, all 
the departed 1” 

Near tho ch urcliynrd-gato stands a poor-box, fastened to a post by 
iron bands and secured by a padlock, with a sloping w'oodcn roof to 
keep oil' tho rain. If it be Sunday, tho peasants fcit on tlio church- 
stops and con their psalm books. Others aro coining down tho road 
with their beloved pa«tor, who talks to them of holy things from bo* 
ncath his broad brimmed hat. Ho speaks of fields and harvests, and 
of tho parable of tho sower, that went forth to sow. He leads them 
to the Good Shophord, and to the pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. 
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He is their patriarch, and, like Melchisedek, both priest and kini^, 
ilioiixh he has no other throne than the church pulpit. The women 
carry psalm-books in their hands, wrapped in silk handkerchiefs, and 
listen devonbly to the good maA’s words. But the young men, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things. They aro busy counting the 
plaits in the kirtlesof the peasant girls, their number being an indi¬ 
cation of the wearer's wealth. It may end in a wedding. 

I will endoaTour to describe a Tillage-wedding in Sweden, It shall 
bo in summer-time, that there may bo flowers, and in a southern pro¬ 
vince, that the bride may bo fair. The early song of the lark and of 
chanticleer aro mingling in the clear morning air; and the sun, the 
heavenly bridegroom with golden locks, arises in the cast, just as our 
earthly bridegroom with yellow hair arises in the south. In tho yard 
there is a sound of voices and trampling of hoofs, and horses are led 
forth and saddled. The steed that is to bear the f»ridegroom has a 
bunch of flowers upon his forehead, and a garland of corn-flowers 
around his nock. Friends from the neighbouring farms eomo riding 
in, their blue cloaks streaming to the wind; and flnully the happy 
bridegroom, with a whip in his hand, and a monstrous nosegay in the 
breast of his black jacket, comes forth from his chamber; and tlicn to 
horso and away towards tlie village whore the bride already sits and 
waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by some half-dozen vill.igc 
musicians. Next comes the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, 
and then forty or fifty friends and wedding gnei-ts, half of them per¬ 
haps with pistols and gnns in their hands. A kind of baggage-waggon 
brings up the roar laden with food and drink for these merry pil¬ 
grims. At the entrance of every village stands a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers and ribands and evergreens; and as they pass 
beneath it, the wedding guests (ire a salute, and the whole procession 
stops. And straight from every pocket flics a black-jack, filled with 
punch or brandy. It is passed from hand to hand among the ernw’d; 
provisions arc brought from the waggon, and after eating and drinking 
and hurrahing, tho procession moves forward again, and at length 
draws near tho house of the bride. Four heralds ride forward to an¬ 
nounce that a knight and his attendants arc in tiio neighbouring furer^t, 
and pray for hospitality. “ How many aro yon V* asks the bride’s 
father. “At least three hundred,” is the answer; and to this the host 
replies, “ Yes; were yon soien times as many, yon should ail be wel¬ 
come; and in token thereof receive this enp,” 'Wherenpon each her¬ 
ald receives a can of ale ; and soon after, the whole jovinl company 
comes storming into the farmer’s yard, and riding round the m:ir- 
polo which stands in the ventre, alights amid a grand salute ai.d 
flourish of music. 

In tho hall sits tho bride, with a crown upon her lieitd and a tear in 
her eye, like the Virgin Mary in old ehiircli paintings. .She is dressed 
in a red bodice and kirlle, with loose linen sleeves. There is a gilded 
bolt around her waist, and around her neck strings of golden beads 
and a golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of w'ild roses, and 
below it another of cypress. Loose over her shouiders falls her flaxen 
hair, and her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon tho ground. O thou 
good soul, tbou hast hard hands, but a soft heart I Thou art poor. 
The very omainonts thou wearcst aro not thine. They have been 
hired for this great day. Yet art thou rich; riieh in health, rich in 
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]iope,rlch in thy first, young, fervent love. The blessing of Heaven 
lie upon thee I So thinks the parish priest, as he Joins together the 
hands of bride and bridegroom, saying in deep solemn tones,—"I give 
thee in marriage this damsel, to be thy wedded wife in all honour, 
and to share the half of thy bod, thy lock and key, and every third 
penny which you two may possess or may inherit, and all the rights 
which uplands laws provide, and the holy King Erik gave.** 

The dinner is now served, and tho bride sits botween the bridc- 
' groom and the priest. The spokesman delivers an oration after the 
I ancient custom of his fathers. He interlards it well with quotations 
I from the Bible; and invites the Saviour to be present at this mar¬ 
riage feast, as he was at the marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee. The 
table is not sparingly set forth. Each makes a long arm, and the 
! feast goes cheerily on. Punch and brandy pass round between the 
j courses; and licifj and there a pipe is smoked, while waiting ibr tlie 
I next dish. They sit long at table, but as ail things must have an 
end, so must a Swedish’ dinner. Then the dance begins. It is led off 
by the bride and tho priest, who perform a solemn minuet together. 
Not till after midnight comes the last dance. The girls form a ring 
around the bride, to keep her from the hands of tlie married women, 
who endeavour to break through tho magic circle, and seize their now 
sister. After long struggling they succeed; and tho crown is t.’ikcn 
from her head and tho jewels from her neck,and her bodice is un¬ 
laced, and lier kirtlo taken off; and like a vestal virgin clad all in 
I wliito she goes, but it is to her niarringe-chtimber,not to her grave; 
and the wedding guests follow her with lighted candies in their 
hands. And this is a village bridal. 

Nor mnst 1 forgot tiic suddenly changing seasons of tho Northern 
clime. There is no long and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and blos- 
> som one by one ; no long and lingering autumn, pompous with many- 
coloured leaves and tho glow of Indian summers. But winter and 
summer arc wonderful, and pass into oach other. The quail has 
hardly ceased piping in the corn, when winter from tho folds of trail¬ 
ing clouds sows broad cast over the land snow, icicles, and rattling 
hail. Tiic days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises above the 
horizon, or does not rise at all. Tho moon and the stars shine 
through the day; only at noon they are pale and wan, and in tho 
southern sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, burns along tbo horizon, 
.and then goes out. And pleasantly nnder the siivor moon, and nndor 
the silent, solemn stars, ring tho steel shoes of the skaters on tho 
frozen sea, and voices, and the sound of bells. 

And now the northern lights begin to burn, faintly, at first, like 
sunbeams, playing in the waters of the bine sea. Then a soft crimson 
glow tinges the licavons. There is a blush on the clicck of night. Tl.e 
colours come and go, and change from crimson to gold, from gold 1o 
crimson. Tho snow is stained with rosy light. Twofold from the 
zenith, cast and west, flames a fiery sword; and a broad band passes 
athwart tho heavens, like a siiniraor sunset. Soft purple clouds come 
sailing over the sky; and throngh their vapoury folds tho winking 
stars shine white as silver. With such pomp as this is merry Christ¬ 
mas ushered in, though only a single star hemlded the first Christ¬ 
mas. And in memory of that day tho Swedish peasants dance on 
straw; and the peasant girls throw straws at the timbered roof of the 
hall; and for every one that sticks in a crack shall a groomsman 
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eomo to their wedding. Merry Christmas, indeed I For pious souls 
there shall be ohuroh-songs and sermons; but for Swedish peasants, 
brandy and nut-brown ale In wooden bowls; and the great yulc-cake 
crowned with a cheese and garlanded with apples, and upholding a 
three-armed candlestick orer the Christmas feast. They may tell tales, 
too, of Jons Lundsbracka, and Lunkenfus, and great Riddar Finke of 
Pingsdaga. (These are titles of Swedish popular talcs.) 

And now the glad leafy Midsummer, full of blossoms and the song 
of nightingales, is cornel Saint John has taken the flowers and fes¬ 
tival of heathen Balder; and in every village there is a May-polo fifty 
feet high, with wreaths, and roses,and ribands streaming in the wind, 
and a noisy weathercock en top, to tell the village whence the wind 
cometh, and whither it goeth. The sun does not sot till ten o’clock 
at night; and the children are at play in the streets an hour later. 
The windows and doors are all open, and you may sit and read till mid¬ 
night without a candle. Oh, how beautiful is the summer night, 
which is not night, but a sunless yet nn'clouded day, descending npon 
earth with dews, and shadows, and rofroshing coolness 1 How beauti¬ 
ful the long,mild twilight, which like a silver clasp unites to-day 
with yesterday I How beautiful the silent hour, when Morning and 
Evening thus sit together, hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of 
midnight I From the church-tower in the public square tho bell tolls 
the hour, with a soft, musical chime; and tho watchman, whoso watch- 
tower is the belfry, blows a blast in his horn for each stroke of the 
hammer, and four times to the four corners of tho heavens, in a sono¬ 
rous voice he chants 

**Hol watchman, ho I 
Txiolve Is the clocki 
Ood keep our town 
From Are and brand 
And hostile hand | 

Twelve is tlie clock I” 

From his swallow’s nest in tho bolfry he can see the sun all night 
long; and farther north the priest stands at his door in the warm 
midnight, and lights his pipe with a common burning-glass. 

I trust that those remarks will not be deemed irrulcvant to tho 
poem, blit will lead to a clearer understanding of it. The translation 
is literal, perhaps to a fault. In no instance have I done the author a 
wrong, by introducing into his work any supposed improvements or 
embellishments of my own. I have preserved even the measure; that 
inexorable lioxametor, in which, it must bo confessed, the motions of 
the English Muse are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the 
music of his chains; and, perhaps, as Dr Johnson said of the dancing 
dog,’’the wondor is not that she should do it so w'cll, but that she 
Should do it at all.” 

Esaias Tegngr, the author of this poem, was born in tbo parish of 
Jly, in Warmland, in the year 1782, In 1799 he entered tho University 
of Lund as a student, and in 1812 was appointed Professor of Greek in 
that institution. In 1824 he became Bishop of Wexid, which offleo he 
still holds. Ho stands first among all the poets of Sweden, living or 
dead. His prlnoipal work is FVif/ito/s Saffa,one of the most remarkable 
poems of the age. This modern Scald has written his name in immor¬ 
tal runes He is the glory and boast of Sweden s a prophet, honoured 
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in hl8 own oonntry, and addins one more I > the list of great names 
that adorn her hi 8 tor 7 . 

p. 339. The Featt of the Itoafy P i HUotu, 

The Feast of the Tabernacles; in Swedish, Lof-Kyddo Aoj^tfden, the 
Lcaf-hut*s high-tide. 

p. 339. The AVtar-pieee painted by Horbery. 

Tho peasant-painter of Sweden. He ia known chiefly by his altar- 
I pieces in the village churches. 

I 

p. 339. . > Of the sublime WdlUnt 

A distinguished pulpit orator and poet. He is particularly remark¬ 
able for the beauty and sublimity of his psalms. 


p. 3i9. Frithiops Homestead, 

Tho JAgend of Frithiofie one of tho moat remarkable productions 
of tho age. It is an cpio poem, composed of a series of ballads, eaoh 
describing some event in the hero*a iife, and each written in a difler- 
ont measure, according with the action described in the ballad* 

p. 3.>3. Coplaa de Manrique. 

Don Jorge Manrique, tho author of this poem, flourished in the last 
half of tho fifteenth centnry. Ho followed tho profession of arms, and 
died on the fleld of battle. Mariana, in his History of Spain, makes 
honourable mention of him, as being present at tho siege of Uol€s; 
and speaks of him as “a youth of estimable qualitioj*, who In this war 
gave brilliant proofs of his valour. He died young, and was thus cut 
otTfrom long exercising his great virtues, and exhibiting to tho world 
the light of his genius, which was already known to fame.” Ho was 
mortally wounded in a skirmish near Canavete, in tho year 1479. 

The name of Rodrigo Manrique, the father of the poet. Condo d 
Paredes and Maestro de Santiago, is well known in Spanish History 
and song. He died in 1476; according to Mairiano, in tho town of 
Uclos; but according to the poem of his son, in Ocana. It was his 
death that called forth tho peem upon which rests tho literary repu- 
ttation of tho younger Manrique. In the language of his historian, 

Don Jorge Manrique, in an elegant ode, full of pootio beauties, rich 
embellishments of genius, and high moral reflections, mourned the 
death of his father as with a funeral hymn.** This praise is not exag¬ 
gerated. The poem is a model in its kind. Its conception is solemn 
and beautiful; and, in accordance with it, the style moves on, calm, 
dignifled, and majestic. 

This poem of Manrique is a great favourite in Spain. No less than 
four poetic Glosses, or running commentaries upon It, have been pub¬ 
lished, no one of which, however, possesses great poetic merit. That 
of the Carthusian monk, Rodrigo do Valdepenas, is the best. It is 
known as the Oloaa del Oartnfo, There is also a prose Commentary 
by Luis de Aranda. 
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The following stanzas oftho poem wore found in the antbor'S poehet, 
after his death on the field of battle 

'<0 world, 00 few the years we lire 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life Indeed I 
Aina! thy Borrows flail so flwt. 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul Is freed. 

** Our days are covered o'er with grief, 

And sorrows neither few nor hrlcf^ 

Veil all in gloom j 
Iicft desolate of real good, 

Within the cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. ii,, 

** Thy pilgrimngo begins in tears. 

And ends in bitter doubts and fcara 

Or dark despair 1 

Midway so many tolls appear, 

That he who lingers longest here * 

Knows moat of care. 

** Thy goods arc bought with many a groan. 

By the hot sweat of toil alone, % 

And weary hearts j 

Fleet-footed Is the approach of woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs." 

p. 378. The Blind Oirl of Caatel Cuilld. 

/ 

Jasmin, the anthor of this beautiful poem, is to the South of France, 
what Burns is to the South of Scotland,—the representative of the 
lieart of the people,—one of those happy bards who are born with 
their mouths full of birds (la boueopleno d* aouzeloua). lie has writ¬ 
ten his own biography in a poetic form, and the simple iiarrativo of 
his poverty, his struggles, and his triumphs, is very toueliiiig. lie 
still lives at Agon, on tho Garonne; and long may ho lire there to 
delight his native land with native songs! 

The following description of his porson and way of life is taken from 
tho graphic pages of UiSarn and the Pyronocs,” by Louisa Stuart 
Costello, whose charming pen has done so niiicli to illustrate tho 
French provinces and tlieir literature:— 

"At tho entrance of tho proinonado du Gravior, is a row of small 
houses—some ca/rs, other shops, tho indication of which is a p.aiiitefl 
eloth, placed across tho way, with the owner’s namo in briglit gold 
letters, in tho manner of the arcades in the streets, and their an- 
Aonneements. One of tho most glaring of these was, we observed, a 
bright blue flag, bordered with gold; on which, in largo gold letters, 
appeared the nnmo of 'Jasmin, Coiffeur.' Wo entered, dnd were wel¬ 
comed by a smiling, dark-eyed woman, who informed 11 s tliat her hus¬ 
band was bnsy at that moment, dressing a enstomor's hair, but ho was 
dhsirous to receive us, and hogged wc would walk into his parlour at 
the back of the shop. 

♦ * ♦ * • * • 

"She exhibited to ns a laurel crown of gold, of delicate workman 
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Bont iVom tlie city of Clomeoce Isanre, ToulonBOito tlio poet; 
irlio will probably one day take bia place in the eapitouU Next eame 
a golden cup, with an Inscription in hia honour, given by the citizens 
of Auch ; a gold watch, chain, and seals. Bent by the king, Loui8-Pbi> 
lippe; an emerald ring, worn and presented by the lamented Duke of 
Orleans; a pearl pin, by the graceful Duchess, who, on the poet's visit 
to Paris, accompanied by his son, received him In the words he puts 
into the mouth of Henri Quatre:— 

* Brabes Oascoua I 

A moiiii amou ppr boua aou dlbos creyro i 

Bellas I beiibs! ey plasS do boua beyro i 
Aproueba boua !* 

A fine service of Hnen, the offering of the town of Pau, after its citizens 
had given fetes'in his honour, and loaded him with caresses and 
praises; and nicknacks and Jewels of all descriptions, offored to him 
by lady ambassadresses, and great lords ; English ‘ misses* and *inila- 
disand French and foreigners of all nations who did or did not un¬ 
derstand Gascon. 

“ All this, though Bt.artling, was not convincing; Jasmin, the barber, 
might only bo a fashion, a furore, a caprice, after all; and it was evi¬ 
dent that ho knew how to get up a scene well. When wo had become 
nearly tired of looking over these tributes to his genius, the door 
oj)encd, and the poet himself appeared. His munner w.as free and un¬ 
embarrassed, well-bred, and lively; ho received our complimcnta 
iiaLtir.iUy, and like one accustomed to homage; said he was ill, and 
unfortunately too hoarse to read anything to us. or should have been 
delighted to do so. He spoke with a broad Gascon accent, and very 
rai>idly and eloquently; ran over the story of his snccesscs; told us 
that his grandfather had been a beggar, and all liis family very poor; 
that he was now as rich as ho wished to be; his son placed in a good 
position at Nantes; then showed ns his son's picture, and spoke of his 
disposition, to which his brisk little wife added, that, though no fuol, 
be had not his father's goniiis, to which truth Jasmin assented as a 
matter of course. 1 told liim of having seen mention marie of him in 
an Kiiglish review ; which ho said had been sent him by Lord Dur¬ 
ham, who had paid him a visit; and I then spoke of ' Mi cal mouri,* 
as known to mo. This was enough to make him forget his hoarseness 
and every other evil; it would never do for me to imagine that that 
lilt.le sung was his best composition ; it was merely his : lie must 
try to read to me a little of • L'Abiiglo,'—a few verses of ‘ Franeon- 
iictto ;*—* You will bo charmed,’ said he ; * but if I were well, and you 
would give me the pleasure of your company for some time, if you 
were not merely running through Agon, I would kill you with weep¬ 
ing,—I would make you dio with distress for nty poor Margarido, my 
pretty Franrjonnettc 1* 

“ Ho caught up two copies of his book, from a pile lying on tho 
table, and making us sit close to him, ho pointed out tho French 
translation on one side, which he told us to follow, while he read in 
Gioscon. He began in a rich, soft voice, and as ho advanced, the sur¬ 
prise of Hamlet on hearing tho playor-king rcc.to the disasters of He¬ 
cuba was but a type of ours, to find ourselves carried away by the 
spell of his enthusiasm. His eyes swam In tears ; ho became pale and 
red; bo trembled; ho recovered himself; his face was now Joyous 
now exulting, gay, jocose; in fact, he was twenty actors in one; he 
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rang the ohangee from Rach3l to BonflS; and he finished by delight* 
Ing us, besides beguiling ns of our tears, and OTervhelming us with 
astonishment. 

" He would have been a treasure on the stage; for he is still, thqngli 
his first youth Is past, remarkably good-looking and striking; with 
black sparkling eyes of Intense expression, a fine ruddy complexion, a 
‘lountenanoe of wondrous mobility, a good figure, and action full of 
fire and grace; he has handsome hands, which he uses with infinite 
effect; and, on the whole, he is the best actor of the kind I over saw. 

I could now quite understand what a troubadour or Jongleur might 
bo, and I look upon .Tasinin as a revived specimen of that extinct race. 
Such as he is might liavo been Ganeelm Faidit,or Avignon, the friend 
of Coonr de Lion, who lamented the death of the hero in such moving 
strains; such might have been Bernard de Ycntadf^ir, who sang the 
praises of Queen £linore*s boanty; such Gcnffrcy Iludo1,of Biayc, on 
his own Garonne; such the wild Tidal: certain it is, that none of 
these troubadours of old could more movfi, by their singing or reciting, 
than Jasmin, in whom all their long-smothered fire and traditional 
magic seems reillnmined. | 

** Wo found wc had stayed hoi^ys instead of minutes with the poet; 
but ho would not hoar of any apology,—only regretted that his voico ' 
was so out of tune, in consequence of a violent cold, under which ho 
was really labouring, and bopod to see us again, lie told us oiir 
countrywomen of Pan had laden him with kindness and attention, 
and spoke with such enthusiasm of tho boanty of certain * niissos,* 
that I feared his little wife wonld foci somewhat piqued ; but, on tlio 
contrary, she stood by, smiling and happy, and enjoying the stories of 
his triumphs. I remarked that ho had restored the poetry of tho \ 
troubadours, asked him if he knew their song.<i, and said ho was wor¬ 
thy to stand at their head. * I am, indeed, a troubadour,* said he, with 
energy; *biit I am far beyond them all; they were but beginners; 
they never composed a poem like my Frangoiietto I There are no 
poets in France now,—there cannot be; the language does not admit 
of it; where is tho lire, the spirit, tho expression, the tcndcriie'.«, the 
force of the G.*iscon ? French is but the ladder to reach tho first flour 
of Gascon—how can you get up to a height except by a ladder J’ 
***** 

“ I returned by Agon, after an absence in tho Pyrenees of some 
months, and renewed my acquaintance witTi Jasmin and his dark- 
oyed wife. I did not expect that I should bo rocogiiisod, but the mo¬ 
ment I entered the little shop I was hailed ns an old friend. ‘ Ali!’ 
cried Jasmin, * enfin la voilS encore !* I could not but he flattered by 
this recolleotlon, but soon found it was less on my own account that 
I was thus welcomed, than because a circumstance had occurred to 
the poet which ho thought I could perhaps explain. He produced 
several French newspapers, In which he pointed out to mo an article 
headed, * Jasmin k Londros being a translation of certain notices of 
himself, which had appeared in a leading English literary Journal. 

Uo had, he said, been Informed of the honour done him by numerous 
friends, assured mo his fame had been much spread by this means; 
and hk was so delighted on tho occasion,that hohad resolved to learn 
English, In order that ho might judge of tho translations from his 
works, which, he had been told, were well done. I enjoyed his sur- 
priae. While 1 Informed him I knew who was the reviewer and trans* 
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lator. and explained the reason for tho Torsoa giving pleaanro in an 
English dross to be the superior simplicitv of the English language 
over modern French, for vrhich ho has a great contempt, as nniitted , 
for lyrical composition. He inquired of ifierespecting Burns, Co whom 
he had been likened j and begged me to tell him something of Moore. 
The delight of himself and his wife was amusing, at having discovered 
a secret which had puzzled them so long. 

“ Ho had a thousand things to tell mo; in particular, that he had 
only the day before received a letter from the Duchess of Orleans, in¬ 
forming him that she had ordered a medal of her late husband to ho 
struck, the first of which would bo sent to him; she also announcod 
to him the agroeablo nows of tho king having grantod to him a pen¬ 
sion of a thousand francs. He smilod and wept by turns, as ho told 
all this, and declared, much as ho watt elated at the possession of a 
sum which mad4 him a rich man for life, the kindness of tho Duchess 
gratified him even more. I 

'* Ho then made us sit down while ho read ns two now pooms, both , 
charming, and full of grace and naVvet^; and one very affecting, being 
an address to the king, alluding to the death of his son. As he read. 
Ilia wifo stood by, and fearing we did not quite comprehend his Ian- , 
giiago, sho made a remark to that efl'ect; to whiesh ho answered im- ' 
patiently,* Nonsense,—don't you see they are in tears.’ This was iin- 
answor.'iblo ; and we were allowed to hear the poem to the end; and I 
certainly never listened to anything more feelingly and energetically 
delivered. 

“ We had much conversation, for ho was anxious to dct:iin us, and, 
in the course of it ho told mo that ho had boon by some acouaod of 
vanity. *01i,' ho rejoined, * what would you have? 1 a''ii a child of 
nature, and cannot conceal my feelings; tho only dilltorcneo between 
me ar.d a man of rclinomcnt is, that ho knows how to conceal his 
vanity and oxiiltatioii at success, which I lot everybody sec.’"— Scam 
and tht Pyrenees^ vol. i. p. 369, et seq, 

I 

p. 3SS. A Christmas Carol* 

Tho following description of Christmas in Burgundy is from M. Fer* I 
tiaiilt's Coup d*<eil aur les Noels en Bourgogne, prefixed to tho Paris edi¬ 
tion ot Les Noels Bourguignons de la Monnoye (Out Barisai), 1842;— 

“ E\'CTy year, at the approach of Advent, people refresh their me¬ 
mories, clear their throats, and begin proluding, in tho long evenings 
by the fireside, those carols whoso Invariable and eternal theme is the 
coining of the Messiah. They take from old closots pamphlets, little 
collections begrimed with dust and smoke, to which th'' press, and i 
soniotiracs tho pen, has consigned these songs; and as con as the 
first Sunday of Advent sounds, they gossip, they gad about, they sit 
togotlicT by tho fireside, sometimes at one house, somotiircs at an- 
otlicr, taking turns in payingfor tho chestnuts and white wine, but sing¬ 
ing with one common voice the grotesque praises of tho Little Jesus. 
The minstrel comes as a reinforoement to the singers at tho fireside ; 
ho brings and adds his dose of Joy (spontaneous or mercenary,It mat¬ 
ters little which) to tho joy which breathes aronnd the hearthstone; 
and when the voices vibrate and resound, one voice more is always 
welcome. There, it is not tho purity of the notes which makes the ■ 
concert, but the quantity—non qualitas sed quantiuu ; then (to finish 
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at once with the minstrel)* when the SaTionr has at length been bom 
in the manger* and the beaiitifal Christmas Eve is passed, the rustic 
piper makes his round among the houses, where every one compli¬ 
ments and thanks him, and, moreover, gives him in small coin the 
price of the shrill notes with which ho has enlivened the evening en¬ 
tertainments. 

More or less, until Christmas Eve, all goes on in this way among 
our devout singers, with the diflerence of some gallons of wine or some 
hundreds of chestnuts. The toilet is begun at nightfall; then comes 
the honr of supper; that finitihod, a circle gathers around the hearth, 
which is arranged and sot in order this evening after a pailiru- 
lar fashion, and which at a later hour of tho night is to become the 
object of special interest to the children. On the burning brands an 
enormous log has been placed. This log assuredly does not change 
its nature, but it changes its name during this evening ; it is callotl 
tho Suche (the Yule-log). ‘Look you,’ say they to the children,‘if 
yon aro good this evening, Noel* (for with children one must always 
personify)’will rain down sugar plums in the night.* And the chil¬ 
dren sit demurely, keeping as quiet as their turbulent little na¬ 
tures will permit. The groups of older persons, not always as orderly 
as the children, seize this good opportunity to surrender themselves 
with merry hearts and boisterous voices to the cbantcd worship of 
tho miraculous Noel. For this final solemnity, they liavq kept the 
most powerful, the most enthusiastic, the most electrifying carols, 
‘ Noel I Noel 1 Noel 1* This magic word resounds on all sides; it sea¬ 
sons every sauce; it is served up with every course. Of tho thou¬ 
sands of canticles which aro heard on this famous eve, ninety nine 
In a hundred begin and end with thi.i word; which is,one may say, 
their Alpiia and Omega, their crown and footstool. Tliis last even¬ 
ing, tlic merry making is prolonged. Instead of retiring at ten or 
eleven o’clock, as is generally done on all the preceding cvi'nings, 
they wait for the stroke of midnight; This word sufficiontly pro¬ 
claims to what ceremony they are going to repair. For ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, tho bells* have been calling the faithful with 
a triple-bob major, and each one fiirnislied with a little taper strcuhi'd 
with various colours (tho Christmas Candle) goes through tho 
crowded streets, where the lanterns are dancing like Will-o’-tlic- 
wisps, ntthe impatient summons of the multitudinous chimes. It is 
the midnight Mass. Once inside tho Church they hear, with more or 
loss piety, tho Mass, omblcraatio of the coming of the Mesaiab. Then 
in tumult and great haste they return homeward, always in nume¬ 
rous groups; they salute tho Yule-log; they pay homage to tho 
hearth; they sit down at table; and, amid songs which reverbe¬ 
rate louder than ever, make this meal of after-Christmas, so long 
looked for, so cherished, so joyous, so noisy, and which it has boon 
thought fit to call, wo hardly know why, Moasipnon. Jioasipnon then 
goes on merrily,—sometimes far into the morning hours ; but, never¬ 
theless, gradually throats grow hoarse, stomachs aro filled, the Yule- 
log burns out, and at last tho hour arrives when each one, as best he 
may,regains his domicile and his bed, and puts with himself, between 
the sheets, the material for a good sore throat, or a good indigestion 
to-morrow. Previous to this, care has been taken to place in tho slip¬ 
pers, or Wooden shoes of the children the sugar-plums, which shall be 
Hr 1^in,on their waking, the welcome fruits of their Christmas-log.” 
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In the Glossary, the Suehet or Yule-log, la thus defined:—*• This is a 
huge log, which is placed on the fire on Christmas Ere, and which in 
Burgundy is called, on this account, lai Suehe de Noel, Then the 
father of the family, particularly among the middle classes, sings so¬ 
lemnly Christmas carols with his wife and children, the smallest of 
whom ho sends into the corner to pray that the Ynic-Iog may bear 
him some sugar-plums. Meanwhile little parcels of them are placed 
under each end of the log, and the children come and pick them up, 
believing, in good faith, that the great log has borne them.'* 

p. 391. Beovuulps Expedition to Jleort. 

One of the oldest and most important remains of Anglo-Saxon liter¬ 
ature is the epic poem of Beowulf.” Its ago is unknown; but it 
comesflrom a very distant and boar antiquity; somewhere between 
the seventh an'S tenth centuries. It is like a piece of ancient armour, 
rusty and battered, yet .strong. The style, likewise, is simple,—per¬ 
haps one should say, austere. 

p. 398. Nils Juel. 

Nils Juel was a celebrated Danish Admiral; and Peder Weasel, a 
Viro-Admiral, who for his great prowess received the popular title of 
Tordenskiold, or Thunder-shield, In childhood he was a tailor's ap¬ 
prentice, aud rose to his high rank before the ago of twenty-eight, 
when ho was killed in a duel. 

p. 399. The Elected Knight. 

This strange and somewhat mystical ballad Is flrom Nyorup and 
Rahbok’s Danske Viser of the middle ages. It seems to refer to the 
first preaching of Christianity in the north, and to the institution of 
knight errantry. The three maidens I suppose to bo Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The irregularities of the original have been carefully pre¬ 
served in the translation. • 

p. 401. Childhood, 

Baggosen's lyrio poems are considered his best productions. Many 
of them are written with great tenderness of feeling and elegance of 
style. 

p 413. The iMck of EdenhalU 

The tradition upon which this ballad is founded, and the "shards 
of the Luck of Edenhall,” still exist in England. The goblet is in the 
possession of Sir Christopher Miisgrave, Bart., of Eden Hall, Cumber¬ 
land ; and is not so entirely shattered as the ballad leaves it. 

p. 433. All the Foresters of Flanders. 

The title of '* Foresters” was given to the early governors of Flan¬ 
ders, appointed by the kings of France. Lyderiok du Bucq, in the 
days of Clotaire the Second, was the first of them; and Beaudoin Bras- 
de-Fer, who stole away the fair Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
from the French court, and married her in Bruges, was the last. After 
him, the title of Forester was changed to that of Count. Philippe 
d’Alsace, Guy de Damplerre, and Louis de CrSoy, coming later In the 
order of time, were therefore rather Counts than Foresters. 
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p. 43S. BtaUly dames, like qweens attended. 

When Pblllppe-le-Bel, King of Franoe, visited Flanders, with his 
qneen, she eras so astonished at the magnifloenoe of the damos of 
Bruges, that she exclaimed, “ Je eroyals itre soule reino lei, mais il 
paralt qne ceux de Flandre qai se tronvent dans nos prisons sont tons 
des princes, ear lours femmes sont babill6es comme des princesses et 
des relnes.** 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres went to Paris, 
to pay homage to King John, in 1851, they were received with great 
pomp and distinction; but, being invited to a festival, they observed 
that their seats at table were not furnished with cushions; whereupon, 
to make known their displeasure at this want of regard to their dig* 
nity, they folded their richly-embroiderod cloaks, and seated them¬ 
selves upon them. On rising from table, they left their cloaks behind 
them, and being informed of their apparent forgetftftness, Simon van 
Eertryoke, burgomaster of Bruges, replied, “We Flemings are rot in 
the habit of carrying away our cushions after dinner.*' 

p, 433. Knights who bore the Fleece of Gold. 

Philippe de Burgogne, surnamed Le Bon, espoused Isabella of Por¬ 
tugal, on the 10th of January 1430 ; and on the same day instituted the 
famous Order of the Fleece of Gold, 

p. 433. J beheld the gentle Mary, 

Marie de Valois, Duchess of Burgundy, was left by the death of her 
father, Charles-le-TSmOrairo, at the age of twenty, the richest heiress 
of Europe. She came to Bruges, as Countess of Flanders, in 1477, and 
in the same year was married by proxy, to the Archduke Maximilian. 
According to' the custom of the time, the Duke of Bavaria, Maxi¬ 
milian’s substitute, slept with the princess. They wore both in com¬ 
plete dress, separated by a naked sword, and attended by four armed 
guards. Isabella was adored by her subjects for her gentleness and 
her many other virtues. Maximilian was son of the Emperor Frede¬ 
rick the Third, and is the same person mentioned afterwards in the 
poem at NurembergtSa the Kaiser Maximilian, and the hero of Pun- 
sing’s poem of Teuerdank, Having been imprisoned by the revolted 
Burghers of Bruges, they refused to release him, till he consented to 
kneel in the public square, and to swear on the Holy Evangelists, 
and the body of St Donatos, that he would not take vengeance upon 
them for their rebellion. 

p, 438. The Bloody Battle of the Spurs of Gold, 

This battle, the most memorable in Flemish history, was fought 
under the walls of Courtray, on the 11th of July 1802, between the 
French and tho Flemings, the former commanded by Robert, Compto 
d*Artois, and the latter by Guillaume de Julieurs, and Jean, Compto 
de Namnr. The French army was completely routed, with a loss of 
twenty thousand Infantry and seven thousand cavalry; among whom 
were sixty-three princes, dukes, and counts, seven hundred lords- 
banneret, and eleven hundred noblemen. Tho flower of the French 
nobility perished on that day, to which history has given the name 
the JbumJe des Eperons dfOr, from the great number of golden spurs 
found on the fleld of battle. Seven hundred of them were hung up as 
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a trophy in the charoh of NStre Dame de Conrtray; and as the oara- 
licrs of that day wore hut a single spur each, these Youohed to God 
for the violent and bloody death of seven hundred of his oreatures. 

p. 133. Saw the fight at Minnewater, 

When the inhabitants of Brnges wore digging a canal at Minno- 
water, to bring the waters of the Lys from Deynzo to their city, they 
were attacked and routed by the citizens of Ghent» whose commerce 
would have been much injured by the canal. They were led by Jean 
Lyons, captain of a military company at Ghent, called the Chaperons 
Blancs. He had great sway over the turbulent populace, who, in 
those prosperous times of the city, gained an easy livelihood by la¬ 
bouring two or three days in the week, and had the remaining four 
or live to devot«,to public affairs. The fight at Minniewater was fol¬ 
lowed by open rebellion against Louis do Made, the Count of Flan¬ 
ders and protector of Bruges. His superb chfiteau of Wondolghum 
was pillaged and burnt,and the insurgents forced the gates of Bruges, 
and entered in triumph with Lyons mounted at their head. A few 
days afterwards he died suddenly—perhaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a check at the village of No- 
vdle, and two hundred of them perished in the church, which was 
burned by the count's orders. One of the chiefs, Jean do Lannoy,took 
refuge in the belfry. From the summit of the tower he held forth his 
purse tilled with gold, and bogged for deliverance. It was in vain. 
His enemies cried to him fk-om below to save himself as best ho might; 
and half siiftbcatcd with smoko and flame, he throw himself from the 
tower, and perished at their feet. Peace was soon afterwards esta¬ 
blished, aud the count retired to faithful Bruges* 

p. 433. The Golden Dragon's nest. 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the chur/:h at St Sophia, at Con¬ 
stantinople, in one of the Crusades, and placed on the bel fry of Brnges, 
was afterwards transported to Ghent by Philip van Artevolde, and 
still adorns the belfkry of that city. 

The inscription on the alarm-bell at Ghent is, "Mynem naemisJto- 
land ; als ik klep is er brand, and als ik luy is er vietorie in het land.'* 
My name is Roland : when 1 toll there is fire; and when I ring, there 
is victory in the land. 

p. 437. That their great imperial city stretched its hand through 

every clime. 

An old popular proverb of the town runs thus 

" Iflh-nbergU hand, Nuremberg’s hand 

dwrcA alU Icmd." Goes through every land. 

p. 488. Sat the poet Melchior, singing Kaiser Maximilian's praise. 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the most celebrated German poets of 
the sixteenth century. The hero of his Teuerdank was the reigning 
emperor, Maximilian ; and the poem wu to tlie Germans of that day, 
what the Orlando Kurioso was to the Italians. Maximilian is men¬ 
tioned before, in the Belfry of Bruges. See note p. SOfi. 
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p. 488. In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, In the church which bears his name, is one 
of the richest works of art in Nuremberg. It is of bronse, and was 
cost by Peter Vischer and his sons, who laboured upon it thirteen 
years. It is adorned with nearly one hundred figures, among which 
those of the Twelve Apostles are conspicuous for sixe and beauty 


p. 438. Jn the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture 

rare. 

This pix, or tabernacle for the vessels of the sacrament, is by the 
hand of Adam Kraft. It is an exquisite piece of sculpture, in white 
stone, and rises to the height of sixty-four feet. It stands in the choir, 
w'hose richly-painted windows cover it with varied colours. 

I. 

p. 43!). Wisest of the Tivelve Wise Masters. 

The Twelve Wise Masters was the title of the oricinal corporation 
of the Master-singers. Hans Sachs,tho cobbler of Nuremberg, though 
not one of the original Twelve, was the most renowned of tho Alaster- 
singers^as well as the most voluminous. Ho flourished in the six¬ 
teenth century, and loft behind him thirty-four folio volumes of manu¬ 
script, containing two hundred and eight plays, one thonsand and 
Bovon hundred comic tales, and between four and five thousand lyric 
poems. 


p. 439. As in Adam Pusehman's Sony. 

Adam Puschman, in his poora on tho death of Hans Sachs, doscribes 
him as he appeared in a vision 


** An old man. 

Gray and white, and dovc-likc, 

Who had, in nooth, a great beard. 

And read in a fair, great book, 

Deautiful nith golden clasps.’' 

p. 462. Walter von der VogehveiJ. 

Walter von der Vogel weid, or Bird Meadow, was one of the princi¬ 
pal Minnesingers of the thirteenth contiiry. Pic triumphed over Hen- 
rich von Ofterdingon, in that poetic contest at tlie Wartburg Castle, 
known in literary history as tho “War of Wartburg.” 

p. 468. Like Imperial Charlemagne** 

Charlemagne may be called by pre-eminence the monarch of farmers. 
According to the Gorman tradition, in seasons of great abundance, 
bis spirit, crosses the Rhino on a golden bridge, at Bingen, and blesses 
tho cornfields and the vineyards. During his lifetime he did not dis¬ 
dain, says Montesquieu, ” to soli tho eggs from the farmyards of his 
domains^ and the superfluous vegetables of his gardens; while be dis¬ 
tributed among bis people tho wealth of the Lombards and the im- 
^ mense treasures of tho Huns.** 
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HIAWATHA. 

}>.475. The Song of Hiawatha, 

This Indian Edda—if I may so call it—is founded on a tradition pre¬ 
valent among the North American Indians, of a pcrsonaeie of miracu¬ 
lous birth, who was sent among them to dear their rivers, forests, and 
fishing grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. Ho was known 
among dilferent tribes by the several names of Michabou, Chiabo, 
Alanabozho, Tar myawagon, .niid Hiawatiia. Mr Schoolcraft gives an 
account of him in liis Algic licsearcheSf Yoi. I., p. ; and in bis Ilia- 
tory. Condition, and l*roapects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Part 111., p. 314, may be found the Iroquois form of the tradi¬ 
tion derived from the verbal narrations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I have woven other curious Indian legends, 
drawn chiefly from the various and v.'iluablo writings of Mr School¬ 
craft, to whom the litorary world is grc.atly indebted for his inde¬ 
fatigable zoal in rescuing from oblivion so much of the legendary loro 
of the Indians. 

The scene of the poem is among the Ojibwaya on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, in the region between the Pictured Rocks and 
tho Grand Sable. ^ 

p. 47fi, In the Vale of Tawasentha. 

This valley, now Ciilled Norman’s Kill, is in Albany County, New 
York. 

p. 478. On the Mountains of the Prairie. 

Mr Cat^iil in liis Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North American Indians, Vol. IT., p. IftO, gives an in¬ 
teresting account of tho Coieau des Prairies, and tho Red Pipc-stono 
(Iiiarry. He says:— 

“ Hero (according to their traditlons)happoncd the mystorions birth 
of the red pipe, which has blown its fumes of peace and war to the re¬ 
motest corners of tho continent; whicii has visited every warrior, 
and passed through its reddened stem the irrovocahio oath of w.ar 
and desolation. And here, also, tho poaco-brcatliing calumet was 
born, and fringod with the eagle's quills, which has shod its thrilling 
fumes over tho land, and soothed tho Cu^y of the relentless savage. 

** Tho Great Spirit at an ancient period licre called tlic Indian na¬ 
tions together, and standing on tho precipice of the red pipo-stono 
rock, broke from its wall a piece, and mado a huge pipe by turning it 
in his hand, which bo smoked over them, and to tho North, tho 
South, the East, and tho West, and told them that this stone was red, 
—that it was their flesh,—that they must use it for their pipes of 
peace,—that it belonged to thorn all, and that the war-club and scalp- 
ing-knifo must not bo raised on its ground. At the last whiff of hia 
pipo bis head went into a groat cloud, and the whole surface of the 
rock for several miles was melted and glazed; two great ovens were * 
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opened beneath, and two women (guardian spirits of the place) enter¬ 
ed them in a blaze of fire; and they are hoard there yet (Tao meo- 
cos-tee and Tso-me-cos-te-won-deo), answering to the invocations of the 
. liigh-priests or medicine-men, who consult them when thoy are visi¬ 
tors to this sacred place.** 

p. 482. Hark pou, Bear f you are a coward. 

This anecdote Is ftrom Heckcwclder. In his account of the Indian 
Nationtf ho describes an Indian hunter as addressing a bear in nearly 
these words. 1 was present,*' he says, ** at the delivery of this enri- 
onsinvective ; when the hunter had despatched the bear, I asked him 
how be thought that poor animal could understand wh<at ho said to 
It? * 0/ said lie in answer, *the bear understood mu very well ; did 
you not observe how ashamed ho looked while I was was upbraiding 
him?***—Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
p.24a 

p. 490. Hush ! the Naked Bear will get thee / 

Uockewelder, in a letter published in the Transactions of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society, Yol. lY., p. 260, speaks of this tradition as 
I prevalent among the Mohicans and Delawares. 

** Their reports,'* he says, ** run thus ; that among all animals that 
I had boon formerly in this country, this woe the most ferocious ; that 
it was much larger than the largest of the common bears, and re¬ 
markably long-bodied; all over (except a spot of hair on its back of a 
white colour) naked. 

** The history of this animal used to be a subject of conversation 
among the Indians, especially when in the woods a hunting. 1 have 
also hoard them say to their children when crying: * Hush I the 
naked bear will hoar you, bo upon you, and devour you.* ** 

p, 499. Where the Falls of Minnehaha, ^e. 

** The scenery about Fort Snolling is rich in beauty. Falls of 

St Anthony are familiar to travellers, and to readers of Indian 
sketches* Between the fort and those falls are the * Little Falls,* 
forty feet in height,on a stream that empties into the Missisaippi. The 
Indians call them Mino-hah-hah,or ‘laughing waters.*”—Mrs East¬ 
man's Dacotah, or Legends of the Sioux, Introd. p. ii. 

p. 635. Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo. 

A description of the Chrand Sable, or great sand-dunes of Lake Su¬ 
perior, is given in Foster and Whitney's Report on the Geology of the 
Lake Superior Land District, Fart 11., p. 131. 

” The Grand Sable possesses a scenic interest little Inferior to that 
of the Pictured Rocks. The explorer posses abruptly from a coast of 
consolidated sand to one of loose materials ; and although in the one 
case the cliffs are less precipitous, yet in the other they attain a higher 
altitude. Ho sees before them a long reach of coast, resembling a vast 
sand-bank, more than three hundred and fifty feet in height, without 
a trace of vegetation. Ascending to the top, rounded hillocks of 
blown sand are observed, with occasional clumps of trees, standing 
• ont like oases In the desert.** 
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p.636. Onaway/ Awake, beloved/ 

The original of this song m&j bo fqpnd in Littell’s Living Age, Vol. 
XXV., p. 45. 


p. 538. Or the Red Swan floating, flying. 

The fanoifal tradition of the Red Stran may bo found in School* 
craft’S^d^ioiZesearohes, Vol. ILfp. 9. Three brothers vero hunting 
on a wager to seo who would bring homo the first game. 

** They were to shoot no other animal," so the legend says, " but 
such as each was in the habit ot killing. Tliey set oat different ways; 
Odjibwa,-the youngest, had not gone far before he saw a bear, an ani¬ 
mal lie was not kill, by the agreement, lie followed him close, and 
drove an arrow through him, which brought him to the ground. Al¬ 
though contrary to the bet, he immediately commenced skinning him, 
when suddenly something red tinged all tho air around him. lie rub¬ 
bed his eyes, thinking he was perhaps deceived; but without effect, for 
tho red hue continued. At length he heard a strange noise at a dis¬ 
tance. It first appeared like a human voice, but after following tho 
sound for some distance, ho reached the shores of a lake, and soon 
saw the object he was looking for. At a distance out in tho l.'ikc sat 
a most beautiful Rod Swan, whoso plumage glittered in the siin, and 
who would now and then make tho same noise he had heard. Ho was 
within long bow-shot, and, pulling the arrow from the bow-string up 
to his oar, took deliberate aim and shot. Tho arrow took no effect; 
and he shot and shot again till his quiver was empty. Still the swan 
remained, moving round and round, stretching its long neck and dip¬ 
ping its bill into tho water, as if heedless of the arrows shot at it. Od- 
jibwa ran homo, and got all his own and his brother's arrows, and 
shot thorn all away. Ho then stood and gazed at tho beautiful bird, 
While standing, ho remembered hisbrothor's saying that in their de¬ 
ceased fa|^k’s modicino-s.'ick were throe magic arrows. Olfhe started, 
his aiixic^Ko kill the swan overroming all bcrii]>lcs. At any other 
time, ho would have deemed it sacrilege to open his father's medi- 
cinc-sack ; but now lie hastily seized the throe arrows and ran back, 
leaving the other contents of the sack scattered over tho lodge. The 
swan was still there. He shot the first arrow with great precision,and 
catno very near to it. Tho second came still closer; as he took tho 
last arrow, ho felt his arm firmer, and drawing it up with vigour, saw 
it pabs through the nock of the swan a little above the breast. Still 
it did not prevent tho bird from flying off, which it did, however, at 
first slowly, flapping its wings and rising gradually into tho air, and 
then flying off toward tho sinking of the sun."—Pp. 10-12. 

p.'SlC. vnien I think of my beloved. 

The original of this song may bo found in OneOta, p. 15. 

p. 517. Sing the myeteries of Mondamin. 

The Indians hold the maize, or Indian com, in great veneration. 
"They ostcom it so important and divine a grain,” says Schoolcraft, 

that their story-teller invented various talcs, in which this idea is 
symbolized under the form of a special gift from the Great Spirit. 
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The O^Jibira-AlgonquinSs Wiio oall it Mon-da-min, that is, the Spirits 
grain or berry, have a pretty story of this kind, in vrhicli the stalk in 
fo^l tassel is represented as descending from the sky, under the guise 
of a handsome youth, in ansirer to the prayers of a young man at his 
' fast of virility, or coming to manhood. 

*‘Iti8 irell knovrn that corn-planting, and com-gathoring, at least 
.among all the still uneolonized tribes, are left entirely to the females 
and children, and a fovr superannuated old men. It is not generally 
known, i>erhaps, that this labour is not compulsory and that it is as¬ 
sumed by the females as a Just eqaivalcnt, in their view, for the uiio- 
rous and continuous labour of the other sex, in providing meats, and 
skins for clothing, by the chase, and in dofending their viliagea against 
their enemies,and keeping intruders off their territories. A good Indian 
housewife deems this a part of her prerogative, and 1 , 1 ‘idcB liersclf to 
have a store of corn to exeroise her hospitality, or duly honour her 
husband's hospitality, in the entertainment of the lodge guests.”— 
Onc&ta, p. 82. 

518. Thus the fields shall he more fruitful. 

** A singular proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious in¬ 
fluence of the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation, 
is found in an ancient custom, wliicii was related to me, respecting 
corn-planting. It was the practice of the hunter’s wife, when the field 
of corn had been x>lanted, to choose the first dark or over-cionded 
evening to perform a secret circuit, sans habilement^ around the field. 
For this purpose she slipped out of the lodge in the evening, unob¬ 
served, to some obscure nook, where she completely disrobed. Then, 
taking her matchccot'i, or principal garment, in one liund, slio 
dragged it around the iield. This was thought to insure a prolific 
crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects and worms upon the giaiii. 
It was supposed they could not creep over the uhanued line.”— 
Oneota, p, 83. 


p. 550. With Ms prisoner string he bound him. 

These cords,” says Mr Tannor, “ aro made of the bark of tlio elm- 

tree, by boiling and then immersing it in cold water.Tiio 

leader of a war party commonly carries several fastened .about his 
waste, and if, in the course of the fight, any 0110 of his young men 
takes a prisoner, it is liis duty to bring him immediately to the cliief, 
to bo tied, and the latter is responsible for his safc-kccpiiig.”—A'urra 
five of Captivity and Adventures, p. -112. 

p. 552. Wayemin, the thief of eom-ficlds, 

Paimoaaid, the skulking robber. 

If one of the yonng female hiiskers finds a red car of corn, it is 
typical of a brave admirer, and is regarded os a fitting present to some 
young warrior. But if the car be crooked, and tapering to a point, no 
matter what colour, the whole circle is set id a roar, and wa-ge-min is 
the word shouted aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the corn-liold. 
It is considered as the image of an old man stooping as lie enters the 
lot. Had the chisel of Praxiteles been employed to produce this 
Image,it could not more vividly bring to the minds of tho morry group 
the Idea of a pilferolr of their favourite mond&min. 
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'* The literal meaniii!; of tho term i8» a mass, or crooked ear of 
gram ; but the ear of corn so called is a eonrentlonal typo of a little 
old man pilfering ears of corn in a oom<fleld. It is in this znanne;; 
that a single word or term. In those curions languages, becomes the 
fruitful parent of many ideas. And we can thus perceive why it is 
that the word wagemin Is alone competent to excite merriment in the 
husking circle. 

“This term is taken as the basis of the cereal ehorus, or eom-song, 
,as sung by tho Northern Algonquin tribes. It is coupled with the 
^|gira«o Pai7nosaid,—a, pormutative form of the Indian substantive, 
made from tho verbpimosa, to walk. Its literal meaning is, he who 
walks, or the walker t but the ideas convoyed by it are, ho who walks 
by night to pilfor corn. It offiirB, therefore, a kind of parallelism in 
cxprcbsion to thn preceding term.”- Onc6ta, p. 254. 

p, 563. Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 

Tins game of tho Howl is tho principal game of hazard among the 
Northern tribes of Indians. Mr Schoolcraft gives a particular account 
of it in One5ta,Tp. 85. '* This game,** he says, “ is very fascinating to 
some poitions of tho Indians. They stake at it their ornaments, 
weapons, clothing, canoes, horses, evciytbing in fact they possess; 
and havo been known, it is said, to set up their wives and children, 
and c\ en to forfeit their own liberty. Of such desperate stakes 1 have 
Bcon no examples, nor do I think the game itself in common use. It is 
rather confined to certain persons, who bold the relative rank of gam* 
bit 1 s in Indian society,—men who are not noted as hunters or warriors 
orsready providers foi their families. Amongthesearc persons who bear 
the term of lenadtsze wt/« 7 ,that is, wanderers about the country, brag- 
gadocioi, or fops, it tan hardly be classed with the popular games 
of amusement, by which skill and dexterity are acquired. I have 
generally found the chiefs and graver men of the tribes, who oncou* 
raged the jwung men to play ball, and are sure to be present at the 
ciistomarjU^orts, to witness and sanction, and applaud them, speak 
lightly and disparagingly of this game of hazard. Yet it cannot bo 
dtiiK d, that some of the chiefs, distinguished in war and the chase, at 
tlic West, can ho referred to as lending tlioir example to its fascinat* 
I'lg powcl.” 

laet also h IS Historyj Condition^ and Pi aspects of the Indian Tribes 
r.irt 11., p. 72. 

p. 574. To the Pictured Bocks of sandstone. 

1 he reader will find a long doooription of tho Pictured Rocks in Fos- 
ti r and Wliitney'i Peport on the Geology of the Lake Superior Land 
District, Part 11., p. 124. From this I make the following extract:— 

** riio Pictured Rocks may bo described, in general terms, as a senes 
of sandstone bliilTs extending along tho shore of Lake Superior for 
about lire miles, and rising in most places, vertically ftom the water, 
without any beach at the base, to a height varying from fifty to nearly 
two hundred feet. Wore they simply a line of oliffk, they might not, * 
BO far as relates to height or extent, be worthy of a rank among great 
natural curiosities, although such an assemblage of rocky strata, 
wasiied by the waves of the great lake, would not, under any eirenm* 
stances, be destitute of grandeur. To tho voyager, coasting aloi^g 
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W^WWrmfT wrald, «| Ul ItmeBfbe an o>}6ct of 
* 9 ®^t*^*®**®d cna 0 t( affording, for 
Of ofMfofey-^ihnloimnng sky, the riaing windr-all those 
‘ ki^^ffMhentlon, and Indnoe him to ply a vigorons oar 
draadid vail vw paMed. Bat In the Pictured Hocks there 
AntinrN jrhleh ewnmnnleate to the sMnery a wonderfhl and 
m lUildWQ gWMter. These are, first, the curious manner In 
thf o l ^ Bldd heen enearated, and worn away hy the action of 
Kmt Mntnrtee, has dashed an ocean like surf against 
andi Moond* equally eunons manner in which la>%gb 
Pl^l the enrflsee hare heen oolonred by bands of brilliant bnos 
the latter eireumstanee that the name, by which these 
„1^B0VB to the AmerJean trareller,i8 derived; while that ap 
m tihdthy the Frsipoh royagenrs (* Les PortailsJ) is derived from 
nptsorf and by fhr the moat etriking peculiarity. 
jQid term iYofiired Jtoelu has been In use for a great length of 
I" bat when it was first applied, we have heen nnahle to disoovex. 
gyrO nld s ap fp that the first travellers were more impressed with the 
•sadgtrlking distribntlon of oolonrs on tho surface, than aith 
variety of form Into which the cliffo themselves have 
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Qor voyagenrs had many legends to rolato of tho 
P f t jffl ii h ofthe M5#nfrt hq/ott in these caverns, and, in answer to our in 
.fitOQiOd disposed to fabricate stones, without end, of the 
y u ny vytentg of thie Indian deity.** 

Toward tho sun hit hands were lifted 

fh thl^maniier, and with soeh salntatlons, was lather Marqnotte 
Ibettvod bg the Hlnoli. See his Voyages et Deeouvertes, Section Y. 





